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PREFACE 


The aim of this book is to help students to attain a full measure of 
self-realization and to exercise their influence constructively as citizens in 
their communities. It remains true, as Isocrates taught in Athens some 
twenty-three centuries ago, that “The power to speak well is taken as the 
surest index of a sound understanding; and discourse which is true and 
lawful and just is the outward image of a good and faithful soul.” 

The preface to the first edition of this book, published in 1939, 
“emphasized much more than has been customary the social responsibility 
of the public speaker.” That edition was the first textbook in public speaking 
to include a chapter on the ethics of speech; now the ethical considerations 
are so fully incorporated into every aspect of the speaker’s task that no 
separate chapter is needed. Explicitly, the student reader is invited to con¬ 
sider the problems of confrontation and strife on campus and in the world 
in terms of the two-fold choice which always confronts mankind: problems 
may be talked to a solution or they will be fought to a standstill. 

The educational focus of this approach to effective speaking places it 
where it has belonged from ancient times — in the heart of liberal arts. 
The student is guided in self-understanding, both of his own aims and rela¬ 
tionships and in the development of his own resources in dealing with 
problems and with people. Speech preparation is viewed as an undertaking 
in relevancy: the determination of what is most urgently true concerning 
the subject; of what is most immediately important for the speaker himself; 
and of what is of cardinal significance to those who should listen to the 
message. 

As in its earlier editions, this revision seeks to be soundly eclectic. 
Perhaps at no other time in history have we been more aware that knowl¬ 
edge is indivisible and that all problems affecting human beings are closely 
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interrelated. Being a good speaker must commence with being a sound 
and healthy personality, living a socially productive life. Few people would 
ever desire to be “good speakers” except that this is a natural aspect of 
being “good people.” In the following pages the point is emphasized and 
illustrated that effective speech is developed from clear thinking, right 
knowledge, good motives, and cooperative action. Our speech reveals us 
as we are; our speech helps us to become what we may be. Everything that 
affects us as people living together in a communal society influences the 
way we talk and illuminates what we should do to improve our communi¬ 
cation. Eclecticism in the study of speech is not so much a choice as a 
necessity. 

One way in which eclecticism influences the study of speech is that it 
involves directly a consideration of what is happening in society. The 
speaker who would influence listeners must know what motivates them. 
A key term for the study of speech is social relevancy. This factor is of 
special importance in the revision of a book — for a significant part of the 
revision must consist in meaningful updating. It should not matter much 
whether illustrative specimens are dated from today’s discussions or from 
earlier periods. What matters very much is whether the currents of dynamic 
interest — the motives and the subjects — derive from the value systems 
that actually are influencing speakers and listeners. 

What, we have done in this revision is, first, to reconsider and re¬ 
examine all the basic assumptions and stated principles, to decide whether 
we now believe them to be sound and to determine how better to define 
and apply them. Second, we have studied the organization and the style of 
the text to see how we might improve its structure and the quality of the 
writing. And third, we have reviewed every passage in the book in terms of 
its absolute relevancy to the issues and the attitudes which govern students 
in their campus and community relationships. 

Major changes have been made, particularly in our presentation of 
organization (which we believe we have made more teachable) and of 
persuasion (which we believe is improved by the elimination of rationaliza¬ 
tion as a recommended mode of persuasion and by explanation of the 
Toulmin mode of argumentation). The organization of the text has also 
been modified into what we believe the experience of many teachers and 
many students have shown to be a sound sequence. “Adaptation” now 
precedes “Organization,” since the consideration of how ideas are to be 
sequentially presented depends upon how the speaker estimates his pro¬ 
spective audience. “Visual Aids” now follows and reinforces the chapter 
on bodily action. In rewriting the chapters the authors have sought for as 
much cogency and conciseness as is consistent with their basic aim of 
clarity. Both by rewriting and by reordering the material, a considerable 
amount of repetition has been eliminated. 
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Six new illustrative speeches have been added, most of them dealing 
with urgent problems of the day, but some (like the five speeches retained 
from prior editions) devoted to discussions of problems and of solutions 
that are persistently important. Beyond this, the principles of speech are 
illustrated with many freshly selected passages from speeches that represent 
a broad spectrum of student interest. 

We are grateful for the reception this book has had during its first 
three decades, and we hope that it may serve a useful purpose in the class¬ 
rooms of the future. There is satisfaction in helping to improve the quality 
of students’ speech, for this essentially involves improving also the quality 
of the minds and the personalities of the speakers. 

R. T. O. 
R.L.C. 


University Park, Pennsylvania 
Detroit, Michigan 
December 1969 
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YOUR NEED 


TO SPEAK 
EFFECTIVELY 


chapter 

It is vital that intelligent individuals be made articulate in 
order that intelligence may prevail.—Ernest VVrage, in 1963, 
as President of the Speech Association of America 

The challenge of rapidly unfolding knowledge in our time is over¬ 
whelming. Yet more disturbing is the question of what man shall do with 
the new knowledge available to him. Exploding bombs bring fear. Explod¬ 
ing knowledge offers limitless opportunities. The strength and the hope of 
democracy lies in making intelligent and informed decisions. It is, indeed, 
important that in every avenue of learning the most intelligent and the best 
informed individuals may also develop their skills in speech in order “that 
intelligence may prevail,” instead of demagoguery, quackery, and other 
glib misrepresentations of truth and wisdom. 

There is much to learn—more than a hundred times as much as a 
half century ago. This is a demanding world—yes, even a demanding 
universe—in an era of rapid change. No generation before has encountered 
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so great a need for effective communication. “We may regard education, 
writes social psychologist Floyd Allport in his book Institutional Behavior, 
“not primarily as a transmission of the cultural heritage (though this aim 
is not precluded), but as a process of helping individuals to find and to 
express themselves. It is a method of revealing and liberating their poten¬ 
tialities for various forms of experience.” 

A carefully controlled experimental doctoral study completed by 
Charles G. Hurst, Jr., 1 at Wayne State University in 1961 found evidence 
that students completing the basic course in speech there in their freshman 
year (over a period of years and with different instructors), as compared 
with those students who did not, demonstrated (1) improvement in aca¬ 
demic aptitude as measured by a standardized analogy and reasoning test; 
(2) in study skills as measured by a standardized academic adjustment 
inventory; and (3) in honor point average earned in all subjects taken in 
the sophomore year. From many other sources there is increasing evidence, 
if it be needed, that the skills of speaking and thinking are closely inter¬ 
twined. Learning the skills of oral language benefits learning in general 
and contributes importantly to the fuller self-realization of man. 

This is transcendently the age of the spoken word. Technological 
advances in communication alone, to say nothing of worldwide travel 
facilities, have made it so. By conservative estimate, of all our time devoted 
to communicative activities fully 75 percent is spent in speaking and 
listening. 


WHAT SPEECH IS 


FORMS OF SYMBOLISM 

Language is symbolic representation. This function of enabling man 
to “see reality symbolically,” notes Professor John Irwin, is probably a 
more basic use of language than is communication. 2 Language is a means 
of grasping reality, of comprehending the world about us, and of sharing 
that understanding with others—both receiving and giving. Only man, 
among all living beings, has the power to do these things. A mother hen 
can cluck to her chicks of the danger of a hovering hawk; but she cannot, 
in the safety of the chicken house, talk to them of that danger and tell 
them how to avoid it. For chickens possess no ability to symbolize. This 

1 Dr. Hurst is now Associate Dean of the College of Liberal Arts and Director 
of the Communication Sciences Research Center at Howard University, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

2 Eisenson, Jon, J. Jeffery Auer, and John V. Irwin, The Psychology of Com¬ 
munication (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1963), p. 116. 
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tremendous ability belongs to man alone. It makes possible his mental 
achievements. 

Try to imagine man deprived of language and it will be evident how 
he would sink below barbarity to mere animalism. It is through our use of 
language that we formulate purposes, express our personalities, represent 
our thoughts and feelings, achieve cooperation, coordinate activities, ana¬ 
lyze the past, plan for the future, stimulate mutual feelings, and achieve 
understanding of elements lying beyond our immediate sensory perception. 
Without the power to symbolize, man would lack almost every characteris¬ 
tic we think of as distinctively human. With that power only haphazardly 
or incompletely developed, then, how short we must fall of the full realiza¬ 
tion of our inherent potentialities. 

Our symbolic power expresses itself in many ways. Mario Pei, in The 
Story of Language, estimates that there are over 700,000 gestural and 
postural meanings which may be produced, transmitted, and understood. 
The unabridged dictionaries contain almost as many words. Variations of 
vocal and tonal pattern provide still another wide range of meaning units. 
Differing methods of thought analysis and of organization of ideas, as well 
as differing means of expression through examples, through forms of logic, 
through types of facts, and through grammatical and stylistic forms, all 
comprise means of speech communication. Furthermore, our speech activi¬ 
ties include such diverse forms as conversation, discussion, acting, debate, 
public speaking, and reading aloud and such vocal expressions as cheering, 
booing, chuckling, and singing. The forms of speech are infinitely various, 
but all serve to symbolize thought and feeling. 


COMPOSITE OF THOUGHT, LANGUAGE, VOICE 
AND ACTION 


The interrelationships of all the varied speech elements are complex. 
As a Report of the National Commission on Cooperative Curriculum 
Planning emphasizes, “a concept of speech which focuses attention on one 
or more such limited aspects of the total process . . . comes dangerously 
near to mere academic abstractions. ... In using the term speech proc¬ 
esses, we refer to the means by which any act of speaking is accomplished. 
They include knowing, thinking, believing, and analyzing speech content; 
using oral language; using voice and articulation; using visible symbols; 
and integration of attitudes and adjustments.” It is clear that thinking is 
the essential counterpart of talking; or, as the psychologist Norman Munn 
puts it, thinking in itself is “restrained speaking” or “subvocal talking.” 

Four essential skills comprise the process of speech. There must first 
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be a thought to communicate. It is obvious that the speaker must have 
command of his ideas. Once he has a thought, he must be able to formulate 
it in words. Language, both written and spoken, enables us to share, 
develop, preserve, and pass on the experience of each generation, so that 
sustained thinking on human problems is possible. Linguistic communica¬ 
tion is the carrier of our human heritage. It is the carrier, too, of thought 
itself. We think in language symbols. Action, another essential element of 
speech, is constantly intermingled with language. We speak to the eye as 
well as to the ear. We convey many meanings entirely with postural move¬ 
ments, or gestures. A shrug of the shoulders, a lift of an eyebrow, a tilt of 
the head often says much that can be interpreted in words only with great 
difficulty. Similarly, tones of the voice may greatly modify the meanings 
of words uttered. Voice and action combine in speech to be the carriers 
of meaning. 

These nonlinguistic means of communication are products of our 
social experience just as surely as is our language. Every group tends to 
develop its own gestural and tonal characteristics, and in that sense these 
become veritable attributes of the language of the group. Every individual 
develops habits of voice and body which serve the kind of society in which 
he lives. In moving out of the social groups of childhood and adolescence 
into those of maturity, it is just as necessary to revise and adapt our non¬ 
verbal methods of communication as it is to make changes in our use of 
language. We must master all the means of communication. 


PRODUCT OF THE WHOLE PERSONALITY 


In another broad sense, speech training is the unfolding and develop¬ 
ment of a person’s resources. Its aim is to make outwardly effective his 
inner strengths. It attempts to teach each student to make the most effec¬ 
tive use, in his dealings with other people, of his ideas, knowledge, and 
feelings. We can use with maximum effectiveness only that knowledge 
which we can communicate. Our communicative abilities depend for their 
development upon training and correct practice. A course in speech is a 
course in self-development. 

Look around at the other students in your class. Today they are 
strangers whom you may not even recognize when you next meet them. 
Yet by the end of the term you will know a great deal about all of them. 
You will have firmly fixed opinions about their personalities, characters, and 
abilities. You will know a good deal about their attitudes and interests, their 
preferences and prejudices. You will learn these things as part of the process 
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of adapting and adjusting to your classmates. You have much to learn from 
them, and they have much to learn from you. And each will be learning a 
great deal about himself. In a broad sense, you will be learning what you 
have to know of human nature in order to talk effectively. It is difficult even 
to start a conversation with a stranger. We must first find experiences, atti¬ 
tudes, and understandings in common. Without these even a common lan¬ 
guage is inadequate. Just as a good salesman studies his prospect, so every 
good speaker studies his listener. 

The necessity of knowing as much as possible about our listener is 
borne out by the phonetic and semantic approaches to speech, which stress 
sounds and meanings. It is generally realized that when a person pro¬ 
nounces a word incorrectly, the mispronunciation is an impediment to the 
listeners understanding. You know how difficult it is to understand a 
speaker who uses a dialect with which you are unfamiliar. Yet far more 
prevalent than errors and variations in pronunciation are differences in 
the meanings attached to words. What is your definition, for example, of 
each of the following words: educated, American, old-fashioned, collegiate, 
good, religious, democratic? Do you think that everyone in the class would 
agree with you? This is one of the major problems of speech: how to make 
ourselves clearly understood when the words we must use are inexact in 
their meaning. Obviously, then, the more we know about our listeners and 
the more experiences we have had in common with them, the more likely 
it is that they will understand our words as we mean them—hence the 
more easily we can communicate with them. 

In summary then, speech is a form of symbolism; a composite of 
thought, language, voice, and action; and a product of the integrated 
personality. In its full, functional sense, speech is used almost constantly 
to satisfy our needs, wants, and desires. It is our major means of adapta¬ 
tion to other individuals and to all of society about us. 


THE ROLE OF SPEECH IN LEARNING 
AND LIVING 


SPEECH AS GENERAL EDUCATION 

General education is concerned fundamentally with stimulating and 
assisting students to enrich their minds, clarify their understandings, improve 
the quality of their judgments, and enhance their appreciation of moral, 
social, and esthetic values. This means that the purpose of learning (as of 
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living) is basically the enrichment of personality—when personality is 
properly understood to include all the intellectual, moral, esthetic, and social 
qualities that go beyond the mere life-sustaining and reproductive activities 
of nonhuman beings. When this aim of education becomes your own goal, 
you will find that your work in speech will not be merely another course, 
but a means through which all you learn, all you believe, and all you feel 
can be identified, analyzed, organized, interpreted, expressed, and com¬ 
municated. 

You study history and chemistry, mathematics and music, sociology 
and cost accounting, philosophy and physics. Whatever courses you take 
can be simple quantities of isolated facts to be learned and for a time re¬ 
membered. Or, out of the whole educative process (outside as well as 
inside school), you can integrate what you know into a dynamic unity 
of convictions and skills. You can also learn the methods of acquiring, 
interpreting, and applying new knowledge through ever-expanding experi¬ 
ence. Unless education becomes a continuing habit that will be lifelong—a 
way of thinking and applying what you know to new situations—it fails 
to accomplish its real goal. And unless speech helps you to achieve this 
kind of self-mastery, you will not have attained its most significant values. 
To develop effectively the ability to express yourself is to make your 
knowledge dynamic. 

The study of speech is as old as civilization. Indeed, the oldest book 
ever discovered, the precepts of an Egyptian sage named Hotep, who lived 
over two thousand years before Christ, is a speech textbook, written espe¬ 
cially for the guidance of a young pharaoh. In ancient Greece, Aristotle 
and Plato were concerned with how individuals can attain understandings 
and communicate them honestly and effectively to others. Quintilian, the 
greatest of the ancient teachers of speech, about a.d. 90 wrote The Insti¬ 
tutes of Oratory, which was the basic educational textbook in the Roman 
Empire. In it he advised students to learn everything they could (of history, 
literature, mathematics, and politics); then to integrate their understanding 
of the whole world of knowledge into their own personalities. The test of 
whether they succeeded in this high aim, he taught, must lie in their ability 
to communicate their thoughts and feelings meaningfully and purposefully 
to their associates; not only, we may add, in public speeches, but even 
more urgently in conversation and discussion. In our time of rapidly 
expanding knowledge none can become all-knowing, but this only increases 
the responsibility of the scholar so to express and communicate all he can 
experience and know that greater wisdom in thought and action may more 
generally prevail. As Aristotle expressed it more than twenty centuries ago: 
“Truth and justice are by nature more powerful than their opposites; when 
decisions are not made as they should be, the speakers with right on their 
side have only themselves to thank for the outcome.” 
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SPEECH AS VOCATIONAL TRAINING 

As you have been reading and thinking of the nature of speech—of 
how basic it is to the whole experience of learning, and of how vitally it is 
involved in our living of each day—there is no surprise in discovering that 
ability to express oneself often is a decisive factor in gaining employment 
in many vocations and an even larger proportion of professions. Effective 
communication is a vital asset to advancement in your chosen field, and to 
attainment of professional prestige. 

The personnel manager of one large national industry states it this 
way: “Effective speaking is needed by practically every employee who has 
any ambition whatsoever.” The director of personnel of one of the nation’s 
larger universities observes, from another standpoint: “By and large, the 
greatest weakness in technical education today is lack of training in com¬ 
munications and human relationships.” One of the nation’s very largest 
corporations spends many millions of dollars annually on a leadership 
training program, for its managerial-destined personnel, which covers 
largely what is included in this textbook as speech. The total employee- 
training program of American industry is estimated to cost well above four 
billion dollars. A great deal of this covers aspects of oral communication. 
In his doctoral dissertation completed at Wayne State University in 1967, 
Frank Madden 3 reported, on the basis of extensive time studies of manage¬ 
ment personnel in industry, these skills important to management and 
organization functions: interview, discussion, public speaking, and reading. 
The words of a distinguished jurist summarize the whole matter most suc¬ 
cinctly: “If you can’t express yourself properly, all the ability in the world 
won’t do much good.” Nor is this essential truth a recent discovery. The 
great physician, Sir William Osier, who distinguished himself in Canada, 
the United States, and Great Britain, noted in the early days of this century 
that “In science the credit goes to the man who convinces the world, not 
to the man to whom the idea first occurs.” 4 

There is much evidence that whatever one’s area of specialization, the 
ability to express one’s self orally is likely to contribute positively both 
to initial employability and to succeeding advancement opportunities. In 
a master’s thesis completed at Bowling Green University in 1965, Stephen 
Hartranft reported that, among the largest corporations in the United 
States, 58 of the 76 surveyed maintain for their personnel a training pro¬ 
gram in speech-communication. There are also increasing numbers of 

3 Dr. Madden is Vice President, Corporate Personnel Administration, Interna¬ 
tional Milling, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

4 Quoted by Harvey Cushing in his Life of Sir William Osier , Vol. I, Chap. 6. 
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career opportunities within the extensive fields of speech and communica¬ 
tion. Those who may be interested in the wide range of such opportunities 
will find in the February 1967 issue of the Central States Speech Journal, 
a series of excellent survey articles including general speech and communi¬ 
cation, theatre, educational televison, and speech pathology and audiology. 


SPEECH AS AN ATTRIBUTE OF GOOD CITIZENSHIP 

We, the people of the United States, are engaged in a great experi¬ 
ment in democracy. In the long view of history, popular democracy has 
emerged only recently, and it is today (as always) challenged strongly by 
opposing philosophies. Whether democracy proves meaningful and valuable 
to any people depends upon how effectively they make it work. Should 
we fail in citizenship, democracy can hardly succeed as a way of govern¬ 
ment. For it to succeed, the people who have the opportunity must exercise 
their right of free speech with skill and responsibility. 

To vote by secret ballot is but the culmination of the total task of 
citizenship. Preceding this must have come the vital prerequisites of con¬ 
sidering, evaluating, and knowing the issues. This is why our democracy 
always has been characterized by a vast amount of community talking, 
from the days of the colonial town meetings in New England to the multi¬ 
tude of luncheon clubs, study groups, community meetings, and radio and 
television forums of today. Those who stay at home on Election Day have 
deserted their citizenship obligation. So have those who depend upon force 
rather than persuasion in an effort to achieve their goals. 

Most important of all, perhaps, they are neglecting their own personal 
education and growth. The ability to think critically and clearly, and the 
ability to give effective oral expression to one’s thoughts, are developed 
just as any other skill is developed, as a result of diligent and right practice. 
This is why speech training has so substantial a contribution to make to 
good citizenship. It is an essential element in the strengthening of democ¬ 
racy itself. Of what value is our boasted freedom of speech to those who 
lack the confidence to speak? Or to those who lack the ability? Or to those 
who lack the will to talk over problems in search of solutions? Healthy and 
strong democracy depends upon discussion, debate, and talk for the wise 
solution of its problems. 


THE MAJOR USES OF SPEECH 

Speech serves many purposes in our everyday lives. We talk in order 
to cement friendships, to exchange information, to give or ask for orders, 
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to buy or sell, to entertain ourselves and others, sometimes even to display 
our wit, intelligence, or information. Yet, basically we are always seeking 
to satisfy some need, want, or desire, and we find speech not merely helpful 
but essential to that end. 

The functions of speech may be made clear by a brief examination 
of how and why speech has developed in the history of the race and in the 
life of the individual. How did you happen to learn to speak? If you are 
now studying, or have studied, some foreign language, you realize that 
learning to speak a language is no simple task. How, then, did you learn 
to speak your native language so early in life? At a remarkably early age 
you began to acquire a working vocabulary in your mother tongue because 
you found the words which were essential to your well-being. It was quite 
unsatisfactory, for example, to rely any longer than absolutely necessary 
upon that universal language of crying, because it was too often misinter¬ 
preted. Imagine your dismay at having a cry inspired by a pricking pin 
interpreted as a desire for food! Many such experiences played an essential 
part in motivating you to wish to learn to speak. 

Three theories as to the fundamental needs which motivate the 
development of speech have been widely held and strongly supported. 
Speech has been traced to the needs for expression, for communication, 
and for social adaptation. According to the first view, speech is primarily 
the means of manifesting outwardly the inner workings of the mind. The 
second view—that language exists for communication—carries this inter¬ 
pretation a step further. It emphasizes a receiver as well as an expresser: 
communication is not complete until the expression has been received and 
understood. The third theory is well summarized in the words of Grace 
Andrus de Laguna in Speech: Its Function and Development: “Speech is 
the great medium through which human cooperation is brought about. It is 
the means by which the diverse activities of men are coordinated and cor¬ 
related with each other for the attainment of common and reciprocal ends. 
Men do not speak simply to relieve their feelings or to air their views, but 
to awaken a response in their fellows and to influence their attitudes and 
acts.” In the light of these three theories, we may now examine in more 
detail the functions of speech. 


SPEECH AS SELF-EXPRESSION 


Man alone among all living creatures is highly conscious of himself as 
a distinct entity. He has “personality.” Man remembers his past acts, 
meditates upon the present, and dreams of the future. He regards his whole 
life as something of a unity. He is keenly aware of his differences from 
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other men and from all other creatures. Man is certain that he has a “self” 
to be expressed. When he speaks, he “announces” himself, as it were. 
Children interrupt conversations between adults simply as a reminder of 
their own presence. 

If you analyze your judgments of your fellow students or of your friends 
of longer standing, you may be surprised at the extent to which you judge 
them by their speech. Their personality and character, their culture and 
general intellect, the extent of their knowledge, as well as the nature of their 
feelings, emotions, and general attitudes, you measure and evaluate largely 
through their speech. Thus you have long recognized the importance of 
speech as an indication of all that the individual is. 

There are at least three levels upon which self-expression may exist. 
On the lowest level is the mere desire to attract attention', it is open and 
avowed among children and perpetual adolescents, but is camouflaged by 
normal adults. Then there is the desire to relieve the pressure of extreme 
emotional states. This is a substitute for the physical reaction that might 
have been expected from primitive men. It has been found in convalescent 
hospitals that there is great therapeutic value in discussion. It permits men 
who are struggling to rehabilitate themselves and to adjust to new modes of 
living necessitated by the loss of a limb or by invalidism to express their 
concerns, their worries, and their discouragements. Expression is important 
to everyone in times of emotional stress. It is an indispensable part of mental 
and emotional health. Mental health experts point out that withdrawal into 
one’s shell, refusing to share verbally with others one’s unhappiness or dis¬ 
content but becoming sullenly silent is a disturbing symptom of one of the 
most common forms of mental illness. All too often, unless we release our 
pent up emotions through oral expression, they take serious toll. Finally, 
there is the kind of expression which springs from the enthusiastic pos¬ 
session of an idea, from the desire to express an intense conviction. Some 
poems and some speeches, such as Francis Scott Key’s The Star-Spangled 
Banner and Patrick Henry’s famous appeal for liberty or death, seem to 
spring almost spontaneously into being, so great is the depth of feeling 
which gives them birth. We must never underrate the importance of 
expressive speech as a contributor to mental and emotional health and as 
an outlet for creative impulses. 


SPEECH AS COMMUNICATION 


Since man is gregarious, it is not unusual for him to speak only to 
attract the attention of others. “Hello” spoken in passing an acquaintance 
on the street has this function. But man also talks because he has much to 
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communicate. And by listening to others he in turn can profit. Through 
this communicative function of speech man is able to learn what has been 
discovered by his predecessors and by his contemporaries. It is useful to 
be able to explain processes, objects, or situations to another person or to 
hear them explained. In an age in which the telephone, the motion picture 
with its added dimension of sound, radio, and television are so much a part 
of daily life, the increasing importance of speech for communication is 
evident. 

The number of misunderstandings in our daily living—at home, at 
work, and at play—is evidence of our shortcomings in speech. All too many 
of these misunderstandings lead to unpleasant family relations, loss of 
friends, and failure to win promotion on one’s job. Communication makes 
fairly constant and important demands upon us. Certainly each of us could 
greatly increase his effectiveness in daily living by becoming a more skilled 
communicator. 


SPEECH AS SOCIAL ADAPTATION 


In prehistoric times, before man developed a language, physical power 
must have been the chief means of controlling the activities of others. The 
strong dominated the weak. In time the weak came to understand the will 
of the strong as it was expressed in threats, commands, and questions. 
Thus the necessity for physical force diminished. With this change there 
developed the curious situation that skill in speech became of itself a weapon 
by which human behavior could be controlled. The pen—or tongue— 
became mightier than the sword. The symbol became more powerful than 
the thing it had at first symbolized. This is far from being universally true, 
but it is shown in the numerous ways in which “brain” commands “brawn.” 
It is apparent that normally we get others to do what we wish by argument, 
persuasion, suggestion, or simple request much more frequently than we do 
by resort to physical violence. Thus children and even infants exercise 
amazing influence over the behavior of their parents! 

Leadership depends upon speech for social control. Tn The Silent 
Billion Speak, Frank C. Laubach has written of the twelve hundred million 
people—over half of the human race—who cannot read or write: “You 
think it is a pity they cannot read, but the real tragedy is that they have no 
voice in public affairs; they never vote; they are never represented in any 
conference; they are the silent victims, the forgotten men, driven like 
animals mutely submitting in every age. . . .” 

But before we expend too much sympathy upon those who have no 
voice in their own affairs we should consider what use those of us who 
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are able to read and write make of our multiple opportunities. It is small 
wonder that Lee De Forest, inventor of the audion, by which long-distance 
radio was made possible, exclaimed in despair over the poor quality of the 
programs presented through the miracle of world-wide radio broadcasting. 
In the United States, one adult in every ten has had some period of study 
in college. Yet our use of our native tongue in adaptive human relationships 
remains woefully inadequate. 

Our own experience teaches that what we say and how we say it has 
much to do with how well we get along with others. “With speech we govern 
men,” said Benjamin Disraeli. Gustave Le Bon, the great French pioneer 
sociologist, believed that “the memorable events of history are the visible 
effects of the invisible changes of human thought.” Those invisible changes 
occur as man speaks to man, earnestly, thoughtfully, convincingly. Yet all 
the unsolved problems that plague our community and national relation¬ 
ships combine to remind us how pitifully unsatisfactory are the words we 
use and the ways in which we use them in the realm of human relations. 
Today we may exclaim with Job, “How forcible are right words!” And now 
even more than then we must be aware of the tragic result for humanity of 
the right words being spoken in the wrong way or for wrong ends. 


THE PERSONAL VALUES OF SPEECH TRAINING 


You naturally desire to become as effective as possible in the ordinary 
speech situations with which you will be confronted. You will wish to add 
to your knowledge and convictions such skill in their expression as will 
give them maximum effectiveness. In order to achieve this goal, it is 
important first of all to discover your specific speech problems and then 
to work toward solving them. Consider the following brief statements 
written by students during their first speech course. As you read these self- 
analyses, check them against your judgment of yourself. How do your 
needs compare with the needs of these students? How do you differ mark¬ 
edly from them? Can you see any means by which the study of speech can 
remedy the weaknesses they discuss? 


STUDENT A 

When I try to make an analysis of my own speaking, I find that it is both 
hard and easy to do. In the first place, I am too self-conscious and have a 
great feeling of inferiority. I think that this is my main trouble. If I could 
get rid of this feeling, I think it would be easy to get rid of the rest of my 
faults. For instance, when I get up in front of a group, even if it is a group 
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with whom I am acquainted, I always feel a little lower than the rest. I 
think they are looking down on me and inwardly making fun of me. I have 
this trouble in everyday life, as well as in school life. When I get this 
feeling I get excited and lose all my nerve. I pitch my voice too high, look 
out the window to get away from the faces of my audience, clasp my 
hands (thus preventing myself from making gestures that really do come 
to me), and many other such things. As for force, I think sometimes I 
have too much, for I nearly shout when I get excited. If I pause for 
emphasis, I forget what I have said and have to stumble around finding 
some words. When I do find the words, I cannot open my mouth to say 
them—my lower jaw just won’t work. 

However, I think that in spite of these troubles, I can overcome them 
a little bit if I speak on a subject that I really like or know very well. 
Although I sometimes get my words mixed in this type of speech, it is 
easier to substitute other words. 


STUDENT B 

In the beginning of my speech course, here is the way I figured. I would 
get up and say my talk in the allotted time given, always be prepared to 
give my speech at the time assigned to me, then let it go at that. Then I 
began to realize it was more than just having the nerve to get up in front 
of the class and say something that didn’t amount to much. I then began 
to make an outline and choose my topic so that I would be interested in it, 
because if I wasn’t interested in it, how could I present it to the class and 
make them interested in it? The next thing I tried to do was to sell myself 
to the class by humor, personality, and so on, and then try to take com¬ 
mand of the situation. For me it was rather hard to do because my eyes 
were always wanting to look out of the window. When I did this it showed 
that perhaps I was getting disinterested in the subject, hence the audience 
would lose its interest, and all my work had gone for naught. 

Another factor which is quite important is how you look to the audi¬ 
ence. Are you unshaven, is your hair combed, and so on? I believe the 
only way in which I can become a better speaker is by more practice, 
because, as I see it, the more you do a certain thing, the more you realize 
how imperfect you are. When you get to this stage you can really pick 
out your mistakes one by one and correct them one by one. 

You have noted that these students were concerned with both direct 
and indirect speech problems. They wanted to be able to stand before a 
group and deliver a plain, simple, unpretentious speech which would hold 
their audience’s attention and interest and win agreement with their points 
of View. But they were also concerned with acquiring social ease and 
confidence sufficient for the purposes of their ordinary daily life. The 
advertisers of patent remedies had not quite convinced them that their 
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inadequacies and failures were all due to bad breath, fallen arches, or 
athlete’s foot. These students wanted to be able to enter easily and 
confidently into all sorts of conversations, to be free of self-consciousness 
in groups, to overcome stage fright, and to be able to express themselves 
effectively in their talks before an audience. They realized that speech is a 
tool which they must use in almost every area of their lives, at work and at 
play, and that they need more skill in its use. 


THE SKILLS INVOLVED IN SPEECH 


A conscientious study and practice of public speaking should develop 
many of the skills mentioned and perhaps some others besides. Here are 
some of the things you can hope to accomplish: 

1. Primarily, of course, you will itnprove in the art of speaking. You 
will become a better conversationalist and more effective in discussion. You 
will develop the ability to stand on your feet before an audience and express 
your ideas clearly, effectively, and with mastery over fear. 

2. You will come to a much clearer understanding of yourself: how 
well your mind responds to the demands you make upon it, how your 
personality affects others, how vivid your imagination really is, how much 
you may expect to accomplish through self-discipline and concentrated 
effort. 

3. You will gain a better understanding of other people as you develop 
greater sensitivity to their reactions and deeper knowledge of common 
human motives. This enlarged understanding is the key not only to effective 
speaking but to effective social living. It presupposes, first, a genuine interest 
in other people; second, keen senses of observation; and third, a willingness 
to adapt yourself readily and unobtrusively to changes in the moods and 
interests of those about you. 

4. You will evolve clearer, more logical thought processes and more 
orderly habits of thinking. Many people admit that they understand their 
own thoughts best when they explain them to others. Doubtless all of us 
have had this experience at one time or another. We must develop order¬ 
liness and fluency in the spontaneous expression of our thoughts, and a very 
effective method of achieving this skill is found in the discipline of speaking 
before an audience. 

5. You will develop a deeper appreciation for the character traits of 
generous human sympathy, earnest sincerity, genuine enthusiasm, and 
straightforward honesty —qualities without which no speech can really 
succeed. Emptiness, pretense, pronounced egotism, and bluff are nowhere 
so clearly revealed as in speech. More than two thousand years ago the 
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elder Cato defined the true orator as “a good man skilled in speaking.” 
Ralph Waldo Emerson made the same point more forcefully when he said, 
“What you are stands over you . . . and thunders so that I cannot hear 
what you say to the contrary.” You will find yourself warming to speakers 
who are unquestionably sincere and paying little attention to those whose 
enthusiasm is artificially generated to suit the needs of the hour. 

6. You will learn to observe the world around you with keener vision, 
to respond to it more sensitively, and to take a more intelligent interest in 
the course of events. The good speaker, like the good reporter, needs the 
ability to see in any situation those details which are fundamentally 
important and interesting. To the extent that you develop the psychological 
characteristics of the public speaker, you will find yourself weighing and 
assessing situations and events for their speech value; that is, you will 
attempt to discover their true significance and the elements of interest 
which they hold for you and for other people. 

7. You will increase your aptitude for evaluating what you hear. You 
should become not only a better speaker but a better listener. Knowing 
what to look for and what to expect, you will derive far greater enjoyment 
from hearing good speakers, and you will be much better able to guard 
yourself against the appeals of demagogic and self-seeking pleaders. This 
is of particular importance in the present era, when we are exposed as 
never before to propaganda and to pressure groups of all sorts. It has been 
charged that the great danger of mass education is that it produces a 
population literate enough to read and to listen widely but insufficiently 
discriminating in its choice of what to believe. As you study the technique 
of influencing audiences, you should increase your ability to discriminate 
between true sentiment and mere sentimentality, between honest patriotism 
and jingoism, between logic and rationalization, between sincerity and 
skillful pretense. You should progress in what some have called the basic 
aim of all education—the ability to tell the difference between a truth and 
a lie. 

To conclude this discussion, the following statement is offered. It deals 
with but one kind of speaking, but the author would doubtless agree to 
the extension of his remarks to include careful training in general speech 
skills. Alexander Meiklejohn, college president and progressive educator, in 
his book The Liberal College, declared: 


. . . when I try to single out from the long line of students one group 
which will stand forth as intellectually the best—best in college work 
and best in promise of future intellectual achievement . . . much as I 
should like to do so, I cannot draw the line around my own favorite 
students of philosophy, nor the leaders in mathematics, nor those suc¬ 
cessful in biology; nor could I fairly award the palm to the Phi Beta 
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Kappa men who have excelled in all their subjects. It seems to me that 
stronger than any other group, tougher in intellectual fiber, keener in 
intellectual interest, better equipped to battle with coming problems, are 
the college debaters—the boys who, apart from their regular studies, band 
themselves together for intellectual controversy with each other and with 
their friends of other colleges. 


YOUR ETHICAL OBLIGATIONS AS A SPEAKER 

Thus far we have been considering the positive values and uses of 
speech to the individual and to society. But speech, like any other skill, may 
be used for evil or for good. The ancient Sophists were accused of teaching 
their students “to make the worse cause seem the better.” Is this still an 
art which speakers desire to learn? Are speech skills sought so that super¬ 
salesmen can sell inferior products, designing politicians win votes, and 
promoters ensnare the gullible? Is it true that public speaking is ordinarily 
regarded as an instrument of power over others for the achievement of 
personal ends? How universal is the view expressed by Sinclair Lewis’s 
Babbitt: “It certainly is a fine thing to be able to orate. I’ve sometimes 
thought I had a little talent that way myself, and I know darn well that one 
reason why a four-flushing old back number like Chann Mott can get away 
with it in real estate is just because he can make a good talk, even when he 
hasn’t got a doggone thing to say.” 

This rather dismal picture does not, of course, represent a complete 
view of speech training. What it does do is warn against unethical practices 
which the sincere speaker must avoid. Speech is power, and before it is 
acquired it is highly proper to ask how that power is to be used. 

Thomas Carlyle raised a crucial question when he asked, “For if a 
good speaker—an eloquent speaker—is not speaking the truth, is there a 
more horrid kind of object in creation?” Among Carlyle’s contemporaries, 
the question was answered by Thomas Babington Macaulay: “We see 
doctrines, which cannot bear a close inspection, triumph perpetually in 
drawing rooms, in debating societies, and even in legislative or judicial 
assemblies.” In our own day the problem is just as pressing, and most of 
us would agree with Professor Carl Dahlstrom that “society does not need 
more individuals who have ways and means of selling themselves, of taking 
advantage of the ignorant and the sentimental, of putting something over 
on gullible people, of vainly seeking even a noble end via stinkingly corrupt 
means; but society is sadly in need of men and women who can become 
proficient and known in their professions without loss of personal integrity 
or sacrifice of self-respect.” 
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There is an important positive point here for college men and women. 
If in our time demagogues succeed in making the weaker cause appear the 
stronger, it will be evidence that educated persons who know the truth lack 
the training and ability to present it more effectively than the demagogues 
present their half-truths or even untruths. If there are those who misuse 
the power of speech and turn it to unethical ends, then it is truly imperative 
that those who serve truth be highly skilled in speech in order that truth 
shall prevail. 


THE SPEAKER AND HIS AUDIENCE 


Audience adaptation poses one of the crucial problems in the ethics of 
speech. There is one type of adaptation in which the speaker tries to “give 
his audience what it wants”—to tell it what it wishes to hear, whatever that 
may be. The speaker who does this varies his politics, his religion, and his 
convictions and beliefs to suit whatever hearers he happens to be addressing. 
He is liberal for the liberals and conservative for the conservatives. He is the 
platform “yes man,” who does not lead his audience, but is driven by it, 
to the conclusion which his speech upholds. In politics this kind of speaker 
is known as a faithful wheel horse, who can be expected to veer in whatever 
direction is deemed necessary by party policy makers. 

A contrast with this abject surrender to audience demands is Socrates, 
who asserted his independence of spirit when, at the trial which resulted in 
his condemnation and death, he told his judges, “I would rather die having 
spoken after my manner, than speak in your manner and live.” 

There is, of course, a desirable midpoint between subservience to an 
audience and the refusal to meet it on its own terms. The ethical respon¬ 
sibility of anyone who attempts to influence other people is to try to do for 
them what they most need. If they are prejudiced, try to make their thinking 
more objective; if they are indifferent through ignorance, try to arouse their 
interest by showing them the significance of the facts. A good speaker 
neither rejects his audience nor panders to it, but seeks to lead it where he 
believes dependably that it ought to go. 


THE SPEAKER AND HIS SUBJECT MATTER 


Many students of ethics have called attention to the concept of “moral 
thoughtfulness,” or “the moral obligation of being intelligent.” There is, 
they declare, a moral obligation to be properly informed concerning the 
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urgent questions of general public interest. Certainly a speaker has a 
“moral obligation of being intelligent” about any subject which he elects 
to discuss before an audience. To present an argument or explain a situa¬ 
tion in vague generalities, rather than with specific facts, is a form of deceit. 
The speaker pretends to an authority and a thoughtfulness which he does 
not possess. A speaker who denounces governmental policies which he has 
not taken the trouble to understand is indulging in a form of malicious 
platform gossip. There is no substitute for knowing what you are talking 
about. Cocksure assertion cannot take the place of careful research. As 
much harm may result from ignorant misstatement as from deliberate lying, 
and an audience has the right to expect that whatever a speaker asserts as 
fact is true. 

A speaker should be especially careful when citing authorities in 
support of his ideas. If he is quoting directly, he should make sure (1) that 
he has quoted exactly and without any misleading omissions and (2) that 
the quoted matter is fairly representative of the whole attitude of the 
authority. Upton Sinclair pointed out in one of his lectures that the Bible 
could be quoted as directly stating that “there is no God.” It is only neces¬ 
sary to omit a portion of the verse “The fool sayeth in his heart that there is 
no God.” Using such a method, one might misrepresent any authority as 
saying the precise opposite of what he really means. It is frequently possible 
also to find isolated passages which, when lifted out of their context, give 
a wholly false view of the authority’s position. 

The use of illustrative stories presents another ethical problem. 
Speakers have always told humorous stories as true experiences of their 
own, and most audiences have learned to accept this as a conventional 
device. However, it is easy to slip from this practice to another which is not 
so easily excused: the invention of illustrative stories which are cited as 
“proof” of a point the speaker is making. Thus, a speaker who is urging a 
reform of living conditions in the slums might invent several illustrative 
stories which he presents to the audience as being true. They may truly 
reflect his conviction as to what the situation is like. This does not alter the 
fact that he is trying to “prove” his contentions by fabricated evidence. 
Whenever a speaker cites specific instances in support of his argument, he 
should be as careful of their authenticity as he would be of statistics or 
other evidence. 

Rhetorical exaggeration presents another problem in discrimination. 
Sometimes it serves as a merely conventional form of courtesy, as in the 
opening sentence of a speech by Chauncey Depew, the late lawyer, orator, 
and politician, to a group of his New York Central Railroad Company 
associates: “The pleasantest day to me of all the year is the day that I 
meet you on my annual return from Europe.” Sometimes it serves as a 
humorous device, for which purpose all humorists have freely used it. 
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Frequently rhetorical exaggeration is used to emphasize a point. When this 
is done, the question arises whether or not the point itself has been misrep¬ 
resented in the process. Consider, for example, the following extract from a 
speech on government in business: “When the Shipping Board wishes to 
hire or fire an office boy, it must take a referendum of 110,000,000 people.” 
This, of course, is an obvious overstatement; but without offering any proof 
beyond this assertion the speaker went on, “Is it any wonder, then, that the 
Shipping Board operation costs us something like $25,000,000 a year for 
the experiment?” It is evident that the speaker intended his audience to be 
influenced by his exaggeration, in which case it ceases to be rhetorical and 
becomes a misrepresentation of fact. 


THE SPEAKER'S CHARACTER 


Aristotle pointed out that all persuasive speaking must arise from one 
of three sources: facts and logic, emotional appeals, or the confidence which 
listeners have in the character of the speaker. Just how powerful an influence 
is exercised by the last of these three factors may be indicated by popular 
reaction to three great leaders of the past. In 1933, President Roosevelt’s 
buoyant optimism and confidence gave persuasive power to his assurance 
that “the only thing we have to fear is fear itself.” In the same way, unfor¬ 
tunately, did German faith in the sincerity and patriotism of Adolf Hitler 
help build the Nazi strength which led to World War II. Similarly, the 
typical cry “Good old Winnie!” indicated how Winston Churchill’s wartime 
audiences placed confidence in his character and personality. When a 
speaker commands such confidence in his honesty, his effectiveness in 
winning an audience to his point of view is greatly strengthened. How 
different is the effect of those speakers who have, as Shakespeare said, “that 
glib and oily art to speak and purpose not!” 

As his perfect public speaker, Quintilian sought one who would be 
“utterly noble alike in thought and speech.” It is demonstrated in our 
everyday relationships that character is a requirement for good speaking. 
We all know how readily we take upon trust the word of some people, 
whereas we scarcely believe others even when their statements are thor¬ 
oughly bolstered by evidence. A businessman knows that his reputation is 
his most precious asset. It is likewise an invaluable asset for a speaker to be 
known as honest, reliable, and trustworthy. 

A speaker who is willing to sacrifice his convictions for the advantage 
he may gain in addressing a particular audience faces a grave danger. 
Insincerity will almost always betray itself, for it is no easy matter to keep 
from stumbling and hesitating when one’s words contradict one’s thoughts. 
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But whether or not the speaker is a clever enough actor to ^ conceal his 
duplicity, we must agree with Demosthenes, who said in his Oration on 
the Crown,” “What greater crime can an orator be charged with than that 
his opinions and his language are not the same?” 


CONCLUSION 

The role of speech is vital and functional in the present and future 
life of each college student. Speech is good or bad in terms of how well it 
serves our needs as members of society. Speech serves an individual well 
when his mastery of it is sufficient to permit him to express^ his variety of 
moods, attitudes, feelings, and ideas; when it provides a satisfactory means 
of communication with his fellows; and when it enables him to exercise a 
desirable degree of social influence through the power of the spoken word. 
A study of the nature and functions of speech will help you to develop many 
personal and social values that go far beyond the conversational and public¬ 
speaking situations. 

As you seek to develop your potentialities as a speaker, you should not 
lose sight of ethical implications. You have a personal integrity that should 
never be sacrificed. You should use speech not as a means of achieving a 
will-o’-the-wisp popularity, but as a tool for helping to establish your own 
ideas and ideals. 


EXERCISES AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 


EXERCISES 

1. Prepare a three-minute speech on one of the following topics: 

a. Why I am proud (or ashamed) of my home community. 

b. What I expect to get out of college. 

c. Why I am planning to be a doctor (or lawyer, teacher, merchant). 

d. The kind of speaker I admire most (or least). 

e. Why I am interested in politics (or literature, sports, music, dra¬ 
matics, debate). 

f. The most interesting (or exciting, adventurous, embarrassing, 
humorous) experience I have had. 

These topics are merely suggestive. You yourself are the only one 
who can decide what you wish to talk about. Take one of these sug¬ 
gestions and narrow it down to a phase which will fit well into a 
three-minute talk. You could not expect to tell us all about your 
home town, for example, in that time. If you choose this topic, decide 
which one feature of your home town is most admirable or deplor- 
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able, and center your thoughts upon that. Decide precisely what your 
point of view is to be, such as, kk I am proud of my home town because 
of its progressiveness. Then select the illustrations, facts, and argu¬ 
ments with which you will support this assertion. Any of the other 
topics should be similarly limited in scope. Develop your topic in 
such a way as to draw heavily upon your experience and interests. 
Once you have determined your point of view, be sure to use only 
such materials in your speech as will help you to establish it. 

2. Introduce yourself to the other members of the class in a statement 
requiring not more than three minutes. Tell them interesting highlights 
of your life, including your education to date, your plans, hobbies, 
interests, favorite sports, favorite recreations, travel experiences, and 
the like. Tell them the things about yourself that you would find it 
interesting to know about them. 

3. Give a three-minute talk on some pet peeve—something about which 
you feel most keenly. This might be some type of television program, 
some public figure, or some racial, social, or political issue. 

4. Write an analysis of your own potentialities as a speaker. What 
experience have you had, both as a speaker and as a listener? What 
personality traits do you have which you feel will help you in becom¬ 
ing an effective speaker? Do you have any which will handicap you? 
How can you best go about developing the desirable traits and elimi¬ 
nating the undesirable? 

5. Prepare to speak in class on the uses which you would like to make 
of increased skill in public speaking. How can you utilize this skill to 
benefit both yourself and society? How should training in speech 
improve both your citizenship and your vocational success? 

6. As you listen to the first round of speeches by your classmates, write 
a one-sentence characterization of each speaker’s personality as re¬ 
vealed in his speech. Keep your characterizations for later reference, 
to see how your opinions change as the students gain increased skill 
in revealing and utilizing their abilities, ideas, and attitudes. 
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HOW 


TO SPEAK 
COMMUNICATIVELY 


chapter 

You persuade a man only in so far as you can talk his language 
by speech, gesture, tonality, order, image, attitude, idea, identi¬ 
fying your ways with his.— Kenneth Burke 

As a listener you have doubtless heard much speaking that is distress¬ 
ingly uncommunicative. Perhaps some of your professors when they are 
lecturing make listening more difficult, by speaking in a flat monotone or by 
keeping their eyes fixed on their notes. Or they may speak with a great deal 
of vigor, gesture freely, keep their eyes fixed on the class, yet all the while 
pour out the lecture material without any indication that it has any kind of 
special meaning to the particular students who compose their class. Surely 
you have also heard lectures in which the speaker genuinely “talked over his 
ideas with his listeners,” making you and your classmates feel as though 
he were eager to share with you ideas and facts which would be helpful to 
you in your own thinking. 

There are many differences between good speaking and bad but the 
fundamental difference is really between communicating with an audience 
and merely talking at it. This is a distinction you make when you are a 
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listener, even though you may make it unconsciously. It explains why you 
are interested in some speeches and bored by others. The genuinely com¬ 
municative speech may or may not be clear and purposive; you may or may 
not understand just what point the speaker is trying to make. Further, it 
may or may not be convincing; you may agree or disagree with the speaker s 
point of view. But you do feel that the speaker is talking to you. The 
qualities of clarity and persuasiveness are other attributes that distinguish 
good speaking from bad; but whenever you hear someone talking, your first 
reaction is this: Is he actually talking to me? Only when the answer is clearly 
“Yes” is there an effective speaker-listener relationship established. 

This chapter should help you identify the factors necessary to com¬ 
munication and show you how you may make steady progress toward 
improving your own talking, whether in conversation, in discussion, or in 
public speaking. 


THE COMMUNICATIVE QUALITY 

Perhaps you have memorized the Gettysburg Address, and have read 
others of Lincoln’s magnificent speeches. You have probably admired the 
greatness of his spirit, the clarity of his thought, and his command over a 
style that could vary from colloquial intimacy to elevated grandeur. These 
are among the reasons why his speeches are regarded as masterpieces of 
the art of public address. But when his principal biographer, Carl Sandburg, 
undertook to describe in Abraham Lincoln: The Prairie Years the one 
factor which in his judgment constituted the special quality that gave 
greatness to the speaking of Lincoln, this is what he said: “Was this oratory? 
debating? The man, Abraham Lincoln, was speaking to thousands of people 
as if he and another man were driving in a buggy across the prairie, 
exchanging their thoughts.” 

Booker T. Washington, speaking throughout the North and the South 
on behalf of better race relations in the closing years of the nineteenth 
century, appeared in thousands of packed auditoriums and was highly 
praised for his factual soundness and calm reasoning; yet the commenda¬ 
tion that he valued most highly was the comment of one listener: “If I were 
seated in the third balcony behind a pillar, Mr. Washington still seemed 
to take me by the lapels of my coat and speak directly and personally to 
me.” This characteristic of speaking so that every auditor will feel that the 
talk is aimed “directly and personally” at him is what we mean by the 
communicative quality. 

Communicative speech is not addressed at or toward its hearers; it 
is talk with and to its listeners. The difference (to steal a phrase from Mark 
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Twain) is the difference between the lightning and the lightning bug. 

Communication is, first of all, a two-way process. It is essentially 
dialogue in that it requires a flow of meanings that go from the speaker to 
the listeners, then back to the speaker (as interpretations of their responses) 
and then once more back to the listeners (with the manner of speaking 
now changed to take account of those responses). Sometimes this process 
is called circular response. 

Second, communication does not deliver a message to listeners, but 
aiouses responses in them. If you hold a bag of peanuts in your hand, you 
can physically give a peanut to each of your auditors. But when you are 
speaking about peanuts, you can only utter words and use gestures and 
vocal tones that will stir up in their minds their own thoughts on the subject 
—thoughts that will resemble what you are saying, but that will be different 
because the listeners’ experiences with and attitudes toward peanuts are 
not the same as yours. Thus, for you to continue speaking sensibly about 
peanuts to your listeners, you have to respond alertly to the cues they give 
you indicating what kinds of meanings are being aroused. This problem will 
be discussed more fully later. 

Third, communication is creative as well as reproductive. In part you 
transmit to your audience what you have prepared; you remember and 
reproduce. But in part you create new approaches; you may spend more 
time than you had planned on one phase of your talk (if the audience fails 
to understand, or seems to resist your reasoning), and this requires that 
you must inevitably reduce what you had planned to say on another part. 
Instead of parroting words you had memorized, you make instant decisions 
on phrasing as you go along—precisely as you do in conversation. Thus 
communication has life, vitality, and immediacy—once again reflecting 
the essential fact that it is a live process of exchange between you and your 
listeners. 


RAPPORT AND CIRCULAR RESPONSE 


Rapport is a sympathetic relationship of mutual understanding and 
feeling. When the speaker and the audience are en rapport they feel alike 
on the importance of the subject being discussed; they are both interested 
in it—whether or not their views agree; and they feel mutual respect for 
one another’s intelligence and sincerity. Such cooperation is impossible 
unless the speaker cares what his listeners think of what he is saying and 
makes his concern evident to them. Perhaps by the use of questions, or 
personal illustrations, or the personal pronouns, or by the communicative 
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quality of his voice and gestures, he will speak in a manner that makes them 
know beyond any doubt that he is not merely telling them but is also 
“considering with them” the merits of the topic. Once again to quote from 
Sandburg’s description of Lincoln as a speaker: He used words natural to 
farmers shucking corn in a cold November wind or carpenters putting the 
adze to oak rafters.” This goes far beyond using words that are familiar to 
the listeners; it has more to do with attitudes held in common, with a 
sympathetic understanding of mutual problems, and with the speaker s 
assurance that he shares with them their problems and aspirations. 

Circular response is a means of establishing and maintaining rapport. 
The speaker must not be so self-centered, so topic-centered, so intent on 
“remembering” what he plans to say, that he is oblivious of the reactions of 
his listeners. When he mentions a fact which seems to him important, a 
speaker should watch his listeners intently to discover whether they also 
consider the fact of significance; then he modifies his subsequent remarks 
in response to what he interprets their reaction to be. If he thinks they have 
not grasped the importance of his fact, he may repeat it, or amplify it, or use 
an illustration. If he thinks they do not accept it, he may cite an authority 
or support it with another fact which they will accept. This kind of speaking 
is possible only when the speaker is so attentive to his audience that he is 
stimulated by its reactions, much as he tries to stimulate his listeners by 
what he is saying. 

Circular response requires alertness while the speaker is delivering 
his speech. However, preparation may be made for audience responses, 
unpredictable though they may be. For one thing, while preparing the 
speech, the speaker should by all means take account of the experience of 
his audience. He will plan to say “you and I,” rather than merely “I”; he 
will prepare illustrations familiar to his audience—for example, recent or 
current well-known events; and he will build upon what his audience already 
knows about his topic. Thus his preparation actually includes a circular 
response, for he is making an anticipatory response to his audience. 


MESSAGE AND RESPONSE 


As the second characteristic of communication, we said that a speaker 
does not deliver a message but rather stirs up thought about it. It is obvious 
that if you praise religion to skeptics, they will not blankly accept what 
you say, but will examine and perhaps modify or reject your statements 
while you are speaking. They cannot talk back (unless there is a question 
period or an opportunity to heckle the speaker), but nothing can prevent 
them from thinking back. What takes place is a two-way conversation, even 
though the speaker may do all the talking, while the listeners have to make 
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their retorts silently to themselves. All of us have had such an experience 
while listening to a speech with which we disagreed. 

To clarify the difference between messages that stir up and messages 
that deliver, let us assume that a speaker tells his auditors something they 
did not know, say, that Sigmund Freud died in England in 1939 at the age 
of eighty-three. This statement would seem to have been delivered; it would 
seem that it could not be stirred up, for the information was new to the 
listeners, not lying dormant in their minds waiting to be aroused. However, 
what the message means to them cannot be precisely the same as it means 
to you. 

Whenever you speak you set in motion both light waves and sound 
waves that impinge on the eye and ear receptors of your auditors, thereby 
sending neural impulses to their brains which result in their forming certain 
concepts—whether or not these are what you intended. There is no need 
to stress this process (which means that nothing you say can be “delivered” 
but that meanings can only be “stimulated”); but it is important to stress 
the fact that what is aroused in the mind of the listener will never be pre¬ 
cisely what you intended. You may present new information, which may be 
accepted by the listeners as accurate; but listeners will not agree precisely 
either with you or with one another as to its significance. Some may say to 
themselves, “So what?” Others may respond by thinking, “How interesting!” 
or “Can this be reconciled with what was said a few moments before?” 

What these cautionary reminders really mean is that when you speak 
to listeners, what results is not the “transmission” or “delivery” of a message 
but, rather, a transaction between you and the auditors. The listeners take 
from you as much of your meaning as they can absorb or wish to under¬ 
stand, and utilize it in a context useful to them. In return, they signal to you 
small cues concerning their reactions. You become a more effective speaker 
partly as you increase your ability to interpret these cues, and partly as you 
improve the communicative quality both of your message and of the form 
in which it is presented. 

The message you want to present to your audience should be measured 
by three criteria. Are your statements accurate? What is the purpose of your 
presentation? How can it be best conveyed to the audience? You can 
enhance your ability to stir up the meanings you wish in the minds of your 
audience as you attain increasing skill in analysis, in research, in the use 
of various forms of support, and in the organization or synthesis of your 
subject matter so that you will be able to represent your topic accurately; 
as you learn to determine your purpose in speaking on your chosen topic 
to a particular audience at a particular time; and as you learn more and 
more about how to analyze an audience both to guide your preparation and 
to affect your behavior while speaking. These are the ways in which you 
can make your message and the audience’s response to it come to corre¬ 
spond more nearly. 
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MEMORIZED AND EXTEMPORANEOUS SPEECHES: 
REPRODUCTION AND CREATIVITY 

One of the troublesome problems for inexperienced speakers is how 
to prepare their talks so that they can easily adapt to their audience while 
they are speaking. Should they deliver the speech as they have prepared it? 
Or should they change and adapt it according to the audience’s response 
while they are speaking? If the speaker is supposed to respond to his 
audience’s reactions, as the principle of circular response suggests, is it not 
a positive handicap to have his wording too precisely prepared? The problem 
is real, but there is also a real solution for it. 

Reproduction of what has been prepared may take one of several 
different forms. The speaker may write out his speech and then read it—or 
he may memorize it. In either case, there is little room for ci eativity on the 
platform. Nevertheless, skillful readers of manuscripts can do a great deal 
with voice and gesture to make an audience feel that the words being read 
are intended very specially for them and for the particular circumstances. 
Moreover, the speech should be written so that it fits its intended audience, 
and none other. When a speech is memorized, it may, but it need not, 
sound stilted and unreal. Successful actors memorize their lines, but they 
deliver these memorized speeches with such naturalness that the lines sound 
like spontaneous utterances. Speakers who have memorized their talks can 
perhaps learn this same skill; but even if they do they still suffer the handicap 
that they cannot change, elaborate, or condense their remarks to fit the 
reactions of their listeners. 

Successful extemporaneous speaking is the result of careful preparation 
and even memorization of facts and ideas, but not of the precise words to 
be used. This preparation is idea-centered, not word-centered. When you 
have prepared in this manner, you have the maximum opportunity to 
“reproduce” the line of thinking that you have carefully prepared while 
you “create” the verbal-gestural pattern in which it is given. Your prepara¬ 
tion consists in mastering your facts until you know them and do not have 
to strain to remember them—just as you may know various styles of modern 
music, or the characteristics of your favorite movie stars or athletes. Your 
preparation also involves organizing your facts into a pattern that suits 
your purpose. This pattern, like your facts, you will know, for it has resulted 
from your careful consideration of how best to arrange the sequence and 
relationships of your facts. Trying to remember only words makes you little 
more than a machine, a phonograph. Then when you forget some of the 
words, your mind goes blank. You have been remembering instead of 
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thinking, but if you have your facts and your organization solidly mastered 
and are formulating your actual words and sentences out of the speaking 
situation, you have achieved the ideal combination of reproduction and 
creativity. Extemporaneous preparation and delivery is the speaking method 
most likely to result in genuine communication. 


HOW PATTERNS OF SPEECH DEVELOP 


An entire series of problems in the use of speech as oral communica¬ 
tion arises from the fact that speech is a process of social adaptation. That 
is why it is futile to seek to become a “good speaker” as an end in itself. 
Speech is never an end in itself, but a means by which our social purposes 
may be accomplished. Speech is a method of social communication, the 
most important means by which we establish and maintain our relationships 
with others. It is a way of imparting and gathering information, of persuad¬ 
ing and being persuaded, of creating and changing opinions, of entertaining 
and being entertained, of inspiring and being inspired. 

The word “society” implies the common understandings shared by 
persons living and working together in their daily occupations, and in the 
family group, the church, and the community, state, and nation. As we seek 
to establish a world society, one great problem is that of evolving a method 
by which peoples of different languages and cultures can communicate with 
one another. In every social activity we attempt to share understandings. 
This sharing process is at the very heart of the meaning of communication. 

But even within a single language there are varying patterns of good 
speech. Speech that is highly acceptable in one section of our nation marks 
you as an outsider in another. The slang that was popular in high school 
can be a liability to you on the college campus. Your diction, articulation, 
sentence structure—your whole manner of speaking—change as your 
hearers change. You speak quite differently, for example, in a conference 
with the dean from the way you speak informally with your classmates. It is 
apparent that a basic requirement of good speech is that it be appropriate 
to the social situation in which it occurs. 

Your present speech habits have developed out of your environment 
and associations. You have tended to develop speech patterns that have 
served your needs up to the present time. If your speech has been careless, 
highly colloquial, and loud, that in itself is a revelation of the kind of 
associates you have had and the kind of speech you have thought they 
have expected of you. The lisp of one student, the thin, high-pitched voice 
of another, the careless slang of a third have been tolerated in the intimate 
environment of childhood and of the immediate neighborhood. But uncritical 
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school friends and all-too-tolerant family are left behind as you move on 
into the more exacting and extensive life of the college campus. Soon 
college, too, will be left behind as you go into the highly competitive realm 
of business or the professions. Speech mannerisms that once seemed “smart” 
will come to be regarded as peculiar. Once assets, they may come to be 
damaging handicaps, even before you realize it. One aim of your speech 
course is to make you aware of different patterns of speech in your own life, 
so that you may judge how these patterns have become established, what 
serious handicaps wrong patterns can be to your future success, and how 
to develop the patterns of speech which contribute positively to a pleasing 
personality and professional proficiency. 

By the time you entered college, you had already acquired speech 
patterns typical of your region. You had learned the speech of your own 
economic and social group, and developed some characteristics of speech 
peculiar to your own circle of intimate friends. Such expressions as he 
talks like a professor,” or “like a high-pressure salesman,” or “like a 
politician,” or “like an Army man” are common-sense observations of 
differences that actually do exist. Dwellers in suburbia and those in the 
inner-city hardly seem to speak the same language at times. Differences in 
speech often become the subject of jokes or caustic comments that reveal 
attitudes of amusement, curiosity, or even superiority and inferiority. 

Language diversities are, however, being modified by the changes in 
transportation facilities. Railroad, steamship, automobile, and airplane 
have greatly increased the mobility of our population. Millions of people 
travel long distances for the sake of a vacation away from home. Other 
millions have moved from one section to another. This enormous population 
shift is doing much to destroy our provincialism and to make us familiar 
with patterns of speech other than our own. As we travel about and learn 
how many speech variants exist, we come to take them for granted. More 
important still, this very mobility of population does much to diminish the 
variations. 

The rapid expansion of communication facilities may be expected to 
have an even greater influence upon our speech. The radio, the movie, and 
television are tending to bring to all of us one fairly uniform or “standard” 
pattern of speech. Since these media reach many millions of people daily, 
persons in all sections and social groupings tend to imitate the kind of 
speech which the communication media present. 

This conception of speech as a set of customs transmitted to you from 
your associates should allay the fear many college students have that they 
can never become better speakers. The speech pattern you now possess you 
learned because it has thus far served fairly well your need of coordinating 
and cooperating with your social groups. Just as surely as you learned that 
pattern, you can now learn new ones if you feel such need or desire. 
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Speech training expedites and assists by orderly methods and counsel a 
process of speech growth that can continue throughout life. 


HOW SPEECH SKILLS EVOLVE 


The first screams and kicks of infants are responses to biological needs, 
such as the need for air, water, or food; they are also reactions to painful 
conditions or they are manifestations of physical well-being. These activities 
are not communicative in themselves, but meaning is attached to them by 
watchful parents. The parents respond by picking the infant up, or in some 
other way impressing upon his awareness the kind of response he may obtain 
by repeating the activity. In this way, a circular response is completed 
which teaches the child eventually the nature and use of speech symbols. 


ACQUISITION 


At every stage of acquiring speech skills, from the first babbling of an 
infant to the acquisition of conventionally accepted speech symbols (such 
as words and gestures), the child depends on others to indicate to him what 
kinds of speech are effective. Out of the great variety of sounds that he 
makes as random vocal play, his parents respond with special delight and 
attention to such sounds as da-da and ma-ma. Naturally, the infant repeats 
them and gradually comes to accept the meaning that others attach to the 
sounds. So it goes with every addition to his vocabulary, until he is old 
enough to engage in a conscious study and practice of linguistic skills. He 
follows the same process in developing communicative skill with gestures. 
Certain random bodily movements produce negative responses and are 
dropped; others produce favorable reactions and are continued. Develop¬ 
ments of vocabulary and gestures are determined by the intelligence of the 
child as well as by the kinds of stimulation and response he receives and 
his feelings of satisfaction. 


SOCIAL INTERACTION 


From nursery through maturity it is evident at every stage that speech 
is always a social product and reflects the individual’s total social environ¬ 
ment. The example of an American youth who was reared in Japan 
illustrates the social nature of speech. Upon the boy’s arrival in New York, 
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his new acquaintances found that his vocal intonations, his manner of 
walking, his gestures, and his postural patterns were typically Japanese. 
All these characteristics were ways of communicating meaning. And the 
ways developed in one environment naturally seem strange when trans¬ 
ferred to another. Some differences in communicative patterns are evident 
also as one moves from section to section in the United States. 

The development of skill in speech correlates with an individual’s 
ability to secure favorable attention and to establish relationships with 
others. Thus the strongest characteristic of speech in its early and pliant 
stages is its adaptability to the reactions of those within its range. Whatever 
proves effective is tried again and gradually becomes fixed as an habitual 
manner of expression. In time every child develops a large range of symbols, 
which become more or less definitely fixed in his mind. If the child has a 
narrow circle of stable human relationships—that is, if he has few associa¬ 
tions aside from his parents and perhaps two or three playmates his use of 
speech symbols becomes relatively limited. He finds that a certain few 
symbols always receive the desired response, so that he comes to have full 
confidence in their use. His speaking may be “good” in the sense that it is 
confident and fluent, but “bad” in the sense that it tends to be rigid, 
unvaried, and not easily adaptable to new circumstances. 

Another child develops in a wide and variable environment. He 
encounters many different people who respond to him in different ways. His 
speech pattern becomes broader and less definitely fixed; consequently it is 
much more readily changed to meet new situations. Such a child may 
develop social ease and the ability to adjust; or, on the contrary, he may 
lack fluency and confidence because of his awareness that no one mode of 
communication may assuredly be depended upon to win desired responses. 


IMAGES 


In either of the hypothetical circumstances just described, the child 
builds up images of himself by interpreting the responses of his close 
associates. If he is often described as “bad,” he comes to think of himself 
as being so and acts accordingly. If he is called “artistic,” his activities tend 
to develop in that direction. Just as surely as the communicative skills and 
habits are established by social responses, so are the images every individual 
comes to have of the kind of person he is. The nature of these images 
becomes a force that in turn helps to shape the further development of 
speech patterns. Vocal intonations, gestural patterns, and word choice are 
all linked to the images an individual holds of himself. The girl who thinks 
of herself as shy and retiring will develop speech that conforms to that 
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image. The boy who thinks of himself as inferior will use communicative 
methods appropriate to that image. Both individuals will, however, have 
other images that also exert influence on their speech. 

The child develops early a whole series of images of himself. In inter¬ 
acting with members of the family, he may speak in a nasal tone and 
pronounce words sibilantly when with his mother, use submissive, non- 
assertive tones when with his older brother, and speak slowly but precisely 
when with his father. The speech patterns he uses on the playground and 
in school will be still different. But in each situation the images he forms of 
himself and the speech he uses as a result are all predicated upon his 
interpretation of how best to “get along” with his associates and to gain 
attention and approval—or at least to avoid criticism and rejection. In every 
social situation, the child uses the speech which he has found most effective 
and comfortable in his relationships with others. 


ROLES 

The child establishes various relationships with people he meets 
frequently. The stability of these relationships provides the security the 
child seeks. One of the causes of much personality maladjustment is the 
unpredictability of the behavior of some parents, teachers, or others in 
authority, so that the child finds his relationship patterns undependable. In 
such circumstances, the speech of the child becomes typically apologetic, 
uncertain, and badly developed. On the other hand, a child whose relation¬ 
ships present no uncertainties tends to develop confident, fluent, precise 
speech. Charles H. Cooley called the process by which a child’s speech is 
developed in accordance with the expectations of others “the reflected 
looking-glass self”; another sociologist, George H. Mead, called it “role¬ 
taking.” Both terms emphasize that the way we talk is a key to, as well as 
an outgrowth of, the relationships that have been established for us in a 
social group . 1 

Out of this process of role-taking, however, arises one of the major 
causes of speech problems. Our basic speech habits are established in 
childhood, when our relationships are formed primarily in the home. These 
early speech characteristics survive in persistent patterns of speech behavior. 
No matter how we try to adjust our speech to our new roles in society, 

1 The tendency to exhibit a different personality in each different kind of cir¬ 
cumstance we encounter is known as “role-playing.” Two excellent books that 
describe and analyze human behavior in terms of “role” are: Walter Coutu, 
Emergent Human Nature (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 
1949); and Erving Goffman, The Presentation of Self in Everyday Life (Gar¬ 
den City, N.Y.: Doubleday & Company, Inc., Anchor Books, 1959). 
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there is always a partial carry-over from the earlier, firmly fixed habits. 
Consequently, our speech adaptation to new situations is seldom complete. 
Vocal, gestural, postural, and facial mannerisms that proved effective in 
dealing with parents, brothers, and sisters tend to persist when, much later, 
we communicate with fellow students, professors, and employers. One cause 
of the uneasiness and lack of confidence commonly experienced in speech 
situations is a half-conscious awareness of our internal conflict as we strive 
to cast off former roles and to assume the one appropriate to our present 
relationship. A clear understanding of these factors of interaction, image, 
and role-taking will help each of us to make the new adjustments that are 
continually demanded in our interrelated and rapidly changing society. 

In brief summary, a social situation is composed of individuals who 
have roles in the groups and their own images of what those roles are; 
whose activities, influences, and attitudes are continually interacting with 
those of the other group members. Every member of the group finds his 
speech, indeed his whole self, shaped to a large extent by the nature of the 
other members and their interrelationships. The more similar the members 
experiences, attitudes, values, and sentiments, the more communication is 
possible. The more dissimilar the individuals, the more difficult it is for 
them truly to understand one another. Consequently, there is always some 
barrier to communication between student and professor, day laborer and 
banker, army private and captain, or professor and businessman. The ideal 
speech situation is to be found in a closely knit society, such as a fraternity, 
where the members’ roles are clearly defined and where all are bound 
together by many common experiences and strong ties of sympathy. The 
ideal kind of speech in normal situations is the speech that adapts most 
closely to the elements the group holds in common. A frequent cause of 
failure in speech is the inability or unwillingness to make the adaptation 
called for by every change in the social situation. 


SPEECH AS PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT 


We have noted that speech is basic to the individual’s adjustment to 
society. Another aspect of this will be considered in greater detail in the 
next chapter, which discusses speech as a major factor in personality and 
shows how personality itself is the measure of an individual’s adjustment to 
his social environment. Social ease is part of good speaking. Social ease 
means, for the most part, readiness and versatility in shifting into the roles 
demanded by new situations. 

The individual who withdraws into himself, who is constantly pre¬ 
occupied with satisfying his own personal wishes and desires, who is not 
interested in others, and who is content to rely upon a limited number of 
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familiar roles is not an effective speaker. The better we can understand peo¬ 
ple, the better we shall be able to make ourselves understood by them. In a 
democratic society, effective speaking and effective living have much in 
common. Both require ability to lose one’s self, or, more correctly, to find 
one s self, in an expanding interest in others. This, of course, assumes a high 
degree of social adaptiveness. 

As your personality was being developed in response to your social 
relationships and to your interpretation of your successive roles in your 
home, church, and school, a similar process was occurring in other members 
of your speech class—and in every other individual everywhere. This means 
that you must talk and listen to individuals who, like you, are products of 
their past and of their social relationships. “Speak that I may know you” 
needs to be interpreted as meaning “Speak that I may know what you have 
been taught” and “Speak that I may learn what you wish to become.” Our 
speech always reflects the tendencies we carry over from the past, which 
are intermingled with influences from the goals we are seeking to achieve. 

Your speech is thus an index of what you are and of how you react 
to everything around you. When you seek to improve your speech, therefore, 
you undertake a task which involves the study of your whole self and the 
reevaluation of all the adjustments you make to your fellow human beings. 
If you have clear and firmly held convictions, then these, to a degree, qualify 
you to communicate with others concerning them. The wider your exper¬ 
ience with people has been, the more easily you will be able to exchange 
understandings with new groups. The more successful you have been—in 
studies, in athletics, at social affairs, with your hobbies, or in your family, 
church, and work relationships—the more confidently and easily you will 
speak with others, in either a conversational or a larger audience situation. 
Success in a wide variety of activities is not necessary for success in speaking 
but it helps. Certainly speech is one subject which cannot be studied in a 
social vacuum; rather, the study of speech is a study of our whole social 
selves. When we increase the number and variety of our friendships, when 
we throw ourselves energetically into new groups and situations and improve 
our facility in adapting to them, when we take every reasonable opportunity 
to talk with others, to learn more about them, and to discover why they 
hold ideas different from our own, we are using some of the more effective 
ways of improving our speech. 


CONCLUSION 


A primary aim of speaking, as we have pointed out, is communication. 
This means talking with your listeners, in a two-way exchange. This two- 
way process, sometimes called “circular response,” depends upon your 
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achieving rapport, or a sympathetic relationship of mutual understanding, 
with your listeners. Furthermore, communication means that you will induce 
your listeners to accept your message by presenting it in a manner that 
accounts for their conceptions of the facts. In order to speak in this manner, 
you must prepare in a way that will allow you to say what you have planned 
to say with extemporaneous creativity—adapting to your listeners reactions, 

rather than trying to deliver a set speech to them. 

We have noted that the speech each individual uses has been deter¬ 
mined largely by the kinds of social relationship he has experienced and 
by the customs of the groups in which he has lived. Out of these considera¬ 
tions should emerge a new understanding of the nature of speech and of the 
meaning of “good,” or effective, speech. Whatever speech problems you may 
have should be interpreted as arising in part from the general need of 
adjustment to new circumstances and adult responsibilities. But even 
more important is the fact that every speech situation we encounter is to 
some extent unique, and the highest speech skill is the ability to sense and 
react to the needs, moods, and attitudes of the particular social situation in 
which we are conversing, discussing, or giving a speech. 


EXERCISES AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 


EXERCISES 

1. As a term speech project, join some organization, on the campus or 
in the community, in which discussion and speaking are common. 
This might be a club devoted to photography or to discussion of race 
relations, current social problems, politics, or religion. Make an 
active and continuing analysis of the role you play in the group and 
of the ways in which you exercise influence. Try to determine by 
what means and to what degree you are in turn influenced by other 
members of the group. By the end of the term, write a report on the 
kinds of interaction you observed in the group and the role you oc¬ 
cupied in it. Evaluate your role in terms of speech effectiveness. 

2. Prepare a five-minute speech for delivery to your class on the impor¬ 
tance of role-taking in some group you know well. Suggestive of the 
kinds of topic you might select are the following: 

a. My fraternity brother as student, son, and athlete. 

b. Members of your class as speakers, as listeners, and as students 
taking examinations. 

c. My experience in answering a summons in traffic court (or in 
interviewing the dean, in helping to buy a new car, in working on 
a farm, or in taking a trip on the subway). 

d. Changes in our family when my brother was born (or when my 
sister was married, or when my cousin came to live with us). 

In your speech, whatever topic you choose, the important thing is to 
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show clearly what relationship existed among the various people con¬ 
cerned and how the social interaction that developed was affected by 
the various roles. 

3. Prepare for a discussion in class of the meaning of the following 
terms: interaction, image, role-taking, adjustment, transaction, society, 
customs, and “reflected looking-glass self.” Be prepared to illustrate 
each of these terms with reference to speech. 

4. Read George Bernard Shaw’s Pygmalion or see the play or movie, 

My Fair Lady, adapted from it. To what extent do you believe 
Shaw was serious in his representation of an entirely transformed 
personality ^ resulting from improvement in speech? Evaluate the 
process of personality readjustment” as represented in the play. 

5. Any considerable reading of book reviews reveals how frequently the 
critics refer to whether or not an author has “caught the inflections 
of real talk.” Prepare to tell the class what you have noted about the 
speech patterns in some book or play you have recently read. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE SPEECH 

With the following speech, Peggy Smith of Oklahoma State University, 
won the Oklahoma State Oratorical Contest in 1965. What was she trying 
to accomplish? How well do you think she involved her listeners in the 
problem? Do you feel involved? Does the passage of time weaken the effect 
she sought to achieve? Does the speech need the living vitality of her 
presence and delivery? Do you feel impelled to offer a better solution to the 
problems than hers? Is this a challenging topic for speeches by you and 
perhaps some of your classmates? 
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I DON’T KNOW 1 

by Peggy Smith 

I don’t know what it means to live imprisoned in body and in mind, 
to be unable to think and act freely. I’ve never been behind the Berlin Wall. 

I don’t know what it’s like to live among two races of people who 
bitterly and actively hate each other, where people of one race strive to 

destroy the other. I’ve never lived in Mississippi. 

I don’t know how it feels to fight on the front lines for a cause I neither 
understand nor believe in. I’ve never been on the battle ground in Viet 
Nam. 

Yet, I am a part of a world which is confused and confronted with 
vastly complex problems—problems that I directly know little about. They 
are not problems made by my generation, but we will inherit them, and 
their solutions will be up to us. 

Realizing this, I am startled, even terrified. But, perhaps, this is what 
is needed. Americans, and my generation in particular, must not kid 
themselves. 

We are at war! It has long been labeled a cold war, but I wonder if 
Americans in Viet Nam would agree. With each step we take in Viet 
Nam, we are groping in the dark—the dark of violence and brute power. 
Viet Nam has become a symbol and a battle field of anticommunist resist¬ 
ance and the United States for the past ten years has been firmly committed 
to her defense. In looking back we find that our way of fighting the Viet 
Cong may have been self defeating. We have surely made as many victims 
and enemies in our own population as among the Viet Cong. 

War is not our choice, yet we fight. Can we count the cost? Korea cost 
us over 18 billion dollars, 30,000 American lives, and 100,000 American 
wounded. What will Viet Nam cost? I don’t know, but I must care. 

Looking on I see much more filth, fighting, hunger, and hatred. The 
strong and dominating hand of communism takes a firm hold on so much 
land—Berlin, Cuba, Poland, Yugoslavia, China . . . Dictators and nations 
climb over bodies of human beings to gain wealth and power. They have 
little faith in individuality . . . small belief in the dignity of man. I feel 
sorry for the person who believes in communism, for he believes in some¬ 
thing that does not believe in him. Yet, hundreds of men profess to fight 
for communism each year. Khrushchev announced that he would rule the 
world—that he would bury the United States. Will his successor strive for 
the same goal? I don’t know, but I do care. 

1 Reprinted from Winning Orations, 1965, by special arrangement with the 
Interstate Oratorical Association, Jimmie D. Trent, Wayne State University, 
Executive Secretary. 
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These questions weigh heavily on my mind. I want to know the 
answers. I want to feel secure. So I come home to find my peace and 
tranquility. If I m honest I soon realize it’s not here. I’ve often heard it 
said that a nation is no stronger abroad than it is at home. Perhaps here 
lies our problem. Not only do we stand nation against nation, but at home 
we stand man against man. 

Since 1954 our nation has heard much of civil rights. It hardly seems 
possible that nearly 11 years have passed since the Supreme Court declared 
that separate but equal schools were inherently unconstitutional. Since 
that time our nation has been torn over Little Rock, New Orleans, Missis¬ 
sippi. Many do not find it incredible that the Negro can’t find employment 
on the construction of buildings at a university that was and is dedicated 
to his education—Negro Howard University. 

The Negro is the low man on the totem pole of our nation. For more 
than 100 years he has sought the opportunity to hope. That hope has not 
yet arrived and is even farther from being fulfilled. Will man ever look 
beyond the color of skin, the position of the eyes, or the texture of hair? 
I don’t know, but I too can hope. 

Why must one man hate another man? Why must some people hate 
other people? Why must one nation conquer other nations? I frankly and 
sincerely do not know—but I do know this. My generation has a task to 
face perhaps greater than any faced before in order to meet the challenges 
our nation passes down to us. In this age of ideological, political, economic 
and military conflicts between the forces of communism and the forces of 
freedom every free man must face his responsibility in order to preserve 
a great heritage. 

George Bernard Shaw once said “Democracy is a device that insures 
we shall be governed no better than we deserve.” This is no threat, it is a 
challenge. We decide our own fate—united and strong or divided and 
destroyed. 

We need not stumble blindly about because we do not know the 
immediate answers to the complexities of the 20th century. We do not 
know—but we can act—now, in our own way, in our own place, in our 
own community. 

First we must be willing to admit that perhaps we do not know, but 
we see the problems. Refusing to acknowledge they exist, and if problems 
exist, refusing to accept them as any responsibility of ours is no answer. 
Nor have we any excuse for such a position. Because we are a fortunate 
young people, we have the opportunity to open our eyes—to see, and 
seeing is knowing. In our country, there is a high premium on education. 
We have a tremendous responsibility in the area of the intellect. This great 
gift of education is a heritage not earned, but passed on through the efforts 
of others. In all education we must strive for excellence, and excellence 
is difficult to obtain. Few people ever do. Yet to stop reaching and searching 
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for the knowledge to see the problems of our world places us in a position 
to deny our true worth as human beings. We must learn of the customs, 
traditions, religions, languages, desires, and ambitions of our neighbors at 
home and across the sea. And if we still do not know about the other side 
of the Berlin Wall, of the problems of the Southerners, or the fears of those 
who fight in Viet Nam, we must seek to see through the eyes of others 

those who have been there, those who do know. 

Secondly, seeing is not enough—we must care. Do we really care 
about the people who are different from us? Are we willing to say to the 
Chinese, to the Japanese, to the Indian, to the African, and yes, even to the 
Russian—are we willing to say—“I don’t mind that you’re different. I don t 
mind that your customs and practices are different. You are my brother in 
the sight of my God and in His name I want to understand and care 

about you.” 

Thirdly, man must hope. Alexander Pope said it, ‘‘Hope springs 
eternal in the human breast . . .” Eternal hope! It may be old fashioned 
but it is the stuff upon which this nation was founded and if this nation 
is to continue to go forward, its people must continue to hope. 

I recently heard a pessimist described as one looking forward to 
World War III and an optimist as one who is looking forward to World 
War IV. I think our faith must be made of sterner stuff. We cannot of 
course content ourselves with hope, but I do believe we must continue 
to hope. 

The problems of the world will never be solved with complacency or 
over confidence, caused by our blindness, nor by apathy and indifference, 
caused by not caring, or by loss of faith because we no longer know how 
to hope. I know moreover that only expressions of seeing, caring and 
hoping are not enough, but such expressions will light the way for the 
actions which will find the answers that we do not know. After all, we’ve 
tried hate for the communist, prejudice against the Negro, and war with 
the Viet Cong. Why not try to see the problems, to care about the people, 
and to hope for the future. Acting on these things perhaps we will open 
the doors to the answers. 

To paraphrase the last words of a great inaugural address—“all will 
not be finished in the first 100 days, nor will it be finished in the first 1000 
days, nor even perhaps in our lifetime—but let us begin!” 


THE PERSONALITY 

OF THE 



chapter 

When we use the term “personality” we probably have in mind 
the effect which an individual’s total behavior has on us. 

—Jon Eisenson 

What type of personality do you most admire? If you could have 
your personality refitted like a suit of clothes, just what changes would you 
wish to have made? No doubt each of us has been made keenly aware 
of the importance of his own personality and has thought often about it. 

If you will reflect briefly upon what you mean when you refer to 
another person’s personality, you are likely to find you mean that person’s 
characteristic behavior, his usual reactions to others, and how he usually 
adapts to the situations in which he finds himself. For instance, you say 
that one person has a pleasing personality because, no matter what the 
situation, you can count on his being pleasant and adjustable. The world 
has need of people who are well adjusted, who get along effectively with 
their fellows. But it also has need of another type of personality—the 
individualist, the nonconformist, the person who has the courage of his 
convictions, the capacity for independent thinking, and resolute integrity. 
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A principal purpose in speaking is to share with others those ideas 
and feelings that are uniquely your own. And it is largely what you say 
and how you say it that determine how successfully you get along with 

others. ... 

Your study of various methods of improving personality will give you 

new insights into the personalities of others and should enhance your 
understanding of and adaptations to your audience. No one possesses a 
single, fixed, or unvarying personality. Quite the contrary, each of us 
possesses more “personalities” than a good golfer has clubs. And you 
choose which personality to “be” in each situation much as a golfer selects 
which club to use. It was this which Oliver Wendell Holmes had in mind 
as he observed, in The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, that there are 
three Johns for each one who bears that name: 1. The real John, known 
only to his Maker. 2. John’s ideal John; never the real John, and often very 
unlike him. 3. Thomas’s ideal John, never the real John, nor John’s John, 
but often very unlike either.” 

Actually, each of us possesses not just three “personalities” but as 
many as there are distinctive types of situations in which we find ourself. 1 
In this sense, each of you has one personality at the dinner table at home, 
but quite another at lunch with a campus group. You may be quite a 
different personality at worship on the Sabbath from that which you have 
been the evening before at some social event. These, of course, are only 
modifications of a deeper pattern of “core” personality which characterizes 
each person. 


PERSONALITY FACTORS IN SPEAKER-AUDIENCE 
RELATIONS 

STANDARDS OF PUBLIC SPEAKING 

On questions of etiquette, dress, and most other phases of organized 
human activity, including what constitutes good speaking, a general agree¬ 
ment exists. A speaker is expected, for example, to stand on the floor 

1 Wendell Johnson, in People in Quandaries (New York: Harper & Row, Pub- 
lishers, 1946) on page 434, gives wise counsel: “In Winnie the Pooh, Rabbit is 
met one day by Pooh Bear, who says, ‘Hallo, Rabbit, is that you? 1 and Rabbit 
replies, ‘Let’s pretend it isn’t and see what happens.’ That expresses the general 
idea. Let’s pretend we like spinach and see what happens. Let’s pretend the next 
‘damyankee’ we meet is not a ‘damyankee’ and see what comes of it. Let’s pre¬ 
tend the boss is not our sworn enemy and see if it makes any difference. In 
other words, let’s figure out as best we can how a well-adjusted person would 
behave and then, as an experiment, let’s behave that way and carefully observe 
the consequences. That is, let’s don’t just sit around and talk about adjustment. 
Let’s try it.” 
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rather than to sit or lie on the table. Of course, it is possible that he might 
be a successful speaker even while standing on his head, but he will find 
it much easier to keep his audience’s attention concentrated on what he 
has to say if he behaves as his listeners expect him to. Similarly, he is 
expected to look at his audience, rather than away from it; to be neatly 
and appropriately dressed; and to speak clearly enough so that he can be 
heard and understood. There is no value in being so bent upon being indi¬ 
vidual and “different” that you find yourself struggling against the pattern 
of expectation of your audience. It is important to remember that different 
audiences have different patterns of expectation, and that what pleases 
and influences one might be offensive or at least ineffective with another. 


THE SPEAKER'S INDIVIDUALITY 




The fact that audiences do have standards by which they prejudge 
speakers does not mean that every speaker should automatically follow the 
anticipated pattern precisely. When you are invited to speak, it is because 
the audience wants to hear you. Your special points of view, cultural 
achievements, or distinguishing characteristics are probably among the 
chief reasons you were invited to speak. When a college professor was 
invited to address a farmers’ organization, he made the serious mistake 
of being “folksily” ungrammatical and of drawing his illustrations largely 
from the farm. As the farmers were leaving the meeting, several were heard 
to complain, “He can’t be much of a professor if that’s the way he talks!” 
The fact that everyone tends to change his personality as he shifts from 
one social situation to another does not mean that a speaker should try to 
imitate the chameleon by changing color to match the group which he hap¬ 
pens to be addressing. Instead, the basic characteristics of the speaker, 
modified though they must be to the particular circumstances of each 
speech, should always be apparent. 

The best balance between conformity with the audience’s pattern of 
expectation and maintenance of his own intrinsic characteristics will be 
achieved by the speaker who has developed self-respect, flexibility, and 
security. Anything that has limited one’s emotional life and experience— 
too much poverty or too much wealth, too much or too little parental care 
and supervision, too few friends or too little variety in type of friends— 
may tend to affect success in speaking. The individual whose childhood 
has seemed to him to have been normal and who has developed many and 
varied satisfying social relationships is apt to have the self-respect and the 
feeling of security that make him insist upon being and expressing his 
stable “core” personality. Moreover, the diversity of his friendships will 
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make it relatively easy for him to make flexible adjustments to audience 
situations. 

But those of you who come to your speech classes from backgrounds 
that have been less than ideal for creating the kinds of personality most 
easily adapted to speech training need not feel excessively handicapped. 
What you need is to realize that your personality should have two distinct 
characteristics, both of which you can attain. The first is a healthy con¬ 
sistency; and the second is a sensitive adaptability. For the first, you should 
clarify your own understanding of what you feel and believe. For the 
second, you should alert yourself to the small but vital cues in the behavior 
of your associates by which they signal a wide variety of responses to what 
you say and how you say it. We may summarize these two characteristics 
by saying that the speaker should be self-respecting but not stubbornly 
self-centered. 


PERSONALITY AS GOOD HEALTH 


Everyone wants to have a “good personality. By the very term 
“personality” we seek to indicate the factors in behavior which are socially 
desirable and successful. Difficult as personality may be to define, we 
recognize it as comprising the various ways in which individuals manifest 
their reactions to one another. “Poor personalities,” on the other hand, 
is a term used to describe people who are selfish, antisocial, withdrawn. 

Dr. Harry Stack Sullivan, speaking to the American College of 
Physicians at Johns Hopkins University, listed four characteristics which 
frequently marked the beginnings of mental upsets: (1) withdrawal from 
social activities, (2) abstraction and daydreaming to the neglect of waiting 
obligations, (3) suspicion of what others may be thinking, and (4) com¬ 
plaints of a variety of imaginary ills. We are not suggesting that any or all 
of these personality traits invariably lead their possessor to the psychia¬ 
trist’s couch. In fact, all normal people exhibit these traits to some extent. 
But assuming that you want to take constructive steps in shaping an effec¬ 
tive personality you should assess yourself thoroughly. Sullivan’s list is a 
good point from which to start: Do you participate enjoyably in a rea¬ 
sonable number of social activities? Do you avoid daydreaming about 
impossibilities when you ought to be attending to present duties? Do you 
avoid both stage fright and other more troublesome inhibitions by not 
worrying unduly about what others may be thinking of you? Do you give 
your ailments (and failures) as little self-pity as you can? Tensions, fears, 
inferiority complexes, and extreme nervousness are as detrimental to good 
mental health as to effective speaking and a pleasing personality. 
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Effective speakers are usually healthy, mentally and physically. Con¬ 
versely, increased success in speaking will have a marked tendency to 
improve the healthy personality of the speaker. 


PERSONALITY AS HABIT 


Both our speech and our personality are composed of habit systems. 2 
As we look from this point of view upon personality as it is exhibited in 
speaking, it ceases to be some mysterious abstraction which we can scarcely 
define except as “good” or “bad” and becomes instead a series of definite 
items which we can change if we set about the task systematically. You 
might make a list of elements in your own speaking which you feel ought 
to be changed, noting opposite each the quality with which it should be 
replaced. Following is a sample list: 


Habit to be changed 


Quality to be sought 


Careless preparation 
Boastfulness 
Fault-finding 
Unsupported assertions 
Dull voice 

Nervously rapid speech 


Thorough investigation and practice 
Accuracy or understatement 
Appreciation and constructive criticism 
Marshaling of facts 
Enthusiasm and tonal variety 
Calm, deliberate rate 


No such listing, even when followed by conscientious effort to make 
the desired changes, will recreate a personality in a short time. The habits 
which make you what you now are have developed over a period of years. 
Some of them you can alter in a matter of months or even weeks; others 
may take much longer. To an extent that may surprise you, your habits 
will change unconsciously in response to the demands and standards of the 
new social situations of which you become a part. But in dealing with 
habits, as with specific skills, much can be accomplished by concentrating 
on the precise changes you wish to make. 


2 For a fruitful discussion of habit as forming the essence of personality, see 
John Dewey, Human Nature and Conduct (New York: Random House, Inc., 
Modern Library edition, 1930). According to Dewey, habit determines our 
ethics, our behavior, our personality, and even our thought. Habits, he points 
out, are “selectors” which filter out of the environment what we notice and 
determine how we react. He then shows how habits are developed and how 
they may be changed. 
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FACTORS OF PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT 

It is highly important to keep in mind that the personality we exhibit 
on the speaking platform is not basically different from the one we display 
in all types of social situations. Giving a speech does not change us, except 
insofar as it broadens the range of our personalities. To improve our con¬ 
duct on the platform requires some examination and change of our habits 
of personal adjustment. Those who are poor speakers may want to eliminate 
the causes, not only to become better speakers but also to improve their 
general social adaptability. They should examine themselves in the two 
aspects of personality emphasized in the introduction to this chapter: 
consistency (or integrity) and flexibility (or thoughtfulness of others). 


RECOGNITION OF ONE'S TRUE WORTH 
AND ABILITY 

The individual ought to strive to accept himself as he really is. More¬ 
over, he should do so without brooding over the facts. One who is too 
conscious of his personality and intellectual status is known as an introvert, 
one who is insufficiently conscious of himself is known as an extrovert. The 
speaker is most likely to be effective if he can maintain a midpoint between 
these extremes, accepting himself as he is with a calm determination to 
make the most of those abilities which he has. The Russian novelist Dos¬ 
toevski stated a profound truth when he wrote in The Brothers Karamazov 
that: “The man who lies to himself and listens to his own lies comes to 
such a pass that he cannot distinguish the truth within him, or around him, 
and so loses all respect for himself and for others.” 

Criticism in the speech class should be sought and welcomed as an aid 
toward proper evaluation of one’s ability and toward the development of 
increased ability in objective self-criticism. After classroom days are over, 
fair, honest, and reliable criticism will seldom be available. 

Personality-rating scales lay great stress upon balance between over- 
confidence and self-distrust. At one extreme is the individual who is too 
domineering; but no less unhappily adjusted is the too submissive person. 
Each human being normally begins life in a quite submissive role. His 
parents make most, or all, of his decisions. Later on, teachers and perhaps 
church leaders exert dominating influences on the evolving personality. 
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This is normal and proper. Yet it is also normal and proper for an indi¬ 
vidual gradually to grow in self-reliance, to come to make decisions for 
himself, to drop complete reliance upon parents, teachers, or any others. 

Different individuals achieve this in varying degrees. Adolescents, as 
they first become aware of the extent to which parents have necessarily 
dominated their early years, frequently swing to unwise extremes of asser¬ 
tive self-reliance. They go about flaunting unconventionalities. They noisily 
declare their opinions on every subject. They must have their own way. 
They are selfishly inconsiderate of others and of the wishes of others. They 
resent all criticism, because criticism makes conceit uncomfortable. They 
stick to decisions, even defend wrong answers, long after they know they 
are wrong. They monopolize conversations. And they inevitably lose 
friends, since such traits become increasingly intolerable. 

This is precisely what happened in the “youth rebellion” that first 
assumed real significance on the campus of the University of California 
at Berkeley, and soon spread not only across the United States but around 
the world. Individualistic self-assertiveness became important for its own 
sake for many of the rebellious students, and quite apart from whatever 
other goals were sought. As a result, the behavior, the dress, and the speech 
of the rebels became markedly exhibitionist and defiantly antagonistic 
toward the very people whose good will and good opinions were needed 
if the reforms presumably being advocated were to be achieved. The obvi¬ 
ous and determined flaunting of the rights and the standards of everyone 
who represented the status quo resulted in deepening and intensifying the 
gulf which separated the youthful rebels and the older administrators whom 
they opposed. The differences were not reconciled but intensified. The 
use of discussion as a means of solving differences seemed to be scorned 
and rejected. And the adults sometimes behaved almost as badly. 

We are interested in the speech personality because speech is the most 
important means by which wc achieve our social adjustments. And because 
speech is so largely a product of one’s whole personality it would be most 
inadequate indeed to study language, thought, voice, and action without 
relating these to the personality of which they are but essential parts. What 
shall it profit a student to perfect his mechanics of speech if, for example, 
every time he gets up he speaks with a chip on his shoulder? Or if his 
arrogance makes his hearers forget all his good qualities? Or if, on the other 
hand, he is so painfully shy and retiring that no one feels he can possibly 
have something worth while to say? 

Your ego ought not to be completely static. Although there are times 
when a low estimate of yourself is desirable, there are also times when it is 
advisable to estimate yourself very highly. In other words, assurance is not 
always undesirable. As a student of speech you will find the desirable 
self-confidence of great assistance at certain times. Underestimate your- 
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self when you are preparing a speech. Be modest then. Assume that the 
task is going to be a difficult one and that you will need all possible prepara¬ 
tion in order to accomplish it well. Assume that your speech technique is 
weak and that you ought to consider carefully the advice of your text 
and your instructor. But the effective delivery of your speech calls for an 
expansion of your ego. That is the time to be confident. Remind yourself 
of your careful preparation; assure yourself of your ability to do as well 
as, or better than, your associates. Unleash your full power for use in the 
immediate task of “selling” your ideas and personality as effectively as 
possible. 

It is an important task of the speech class to show you how to make 
an objective evaluation of your own personality. Improvement is, of course, 
the goal; but improvement will be accelerated as you come to a keener 
appreciation of your own worth, ability, and integrity. This^can add author¬ 
ity to what you say. This can win listener respect. This can give you solid 
foundation for needed and deserved self-confidence as a speaker and as a 
personality. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF SATISFACTORY RELATIONS 
WITH OTHERS 


We realize that it is necessary to be properly aware not only of our¬ 
selves but of other people. 3 They have egos too. And just as we like to 
expand ours, so do they like to expand theirs. Indeed, there is no more 
effective way to “win friends and influence people” than to see to it that 
anyone in our presence has an opportunity to feel pleased with himself. 
You may be tempted to exalt your own ego and to neglect those of others, 
even when you are most desirous of making a good impression, for then 
you feel that you must show the best side of yourself in order to be properly 
appreciated. As a matter of fact, it is principally through appreciation of 
others that you will win appreciation for yourself. Get the other fellow 
to tell of his fishing exploits or his high bowling score and he will respond 
with a warm interest in you. 

This awareness of others has to be cultivated; it is not a natural growth. 
The preadolescent child is strongly egocentric. He is seldom aware that 
other people have feelings which must be considered and wants which 
ought to be satisfied. He expects all plans to center about him and his 

3 “Every individual has two great classes of needs: personal satisfaction for his 
own desires and satisfactory adjustment of relations with other people.” This 
theme is discussed in Robert T. Oliver and Dominick A. Barbara, The Healthy 
Mind in Communion and Communication (Springfield, Ill.: Charles C. Thomas, 
Publisher, 1962). 
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desires. During adolescence there ought to be a gradual growth of egoistic 
balance, so that he is finally able to view himself almost as objectively 
as he views the people and objects around him. This objectivity is one of 
the characteristics of maturity. Respect for and ability to get along with 
others must accompany self-respect. 


PREVENTING STAGE FRIGHT 


Stage fright is very much like other kinds of fear. It can be pampered 
and nursed until it grows in intensity, just as can the fear of the dark, or of 
dogs, or of cancer. It can be encouraged by constant yielding and by failure 
to face the fact that it is a form of fear. 4 On the other hand, by a bold 
facing of the problem, by a determination to eliminate it, by a refusal to 
yield, it can be overcome. The cure, of course, is not merely to say, “I 
hereby refuse ever to have stage fright again.” No personality problem 
is ever quite as simple as that. The remedy lies, rather, in an orderly, 
systematic effort to destroy the causes of the fear and to eliminate the 
habitual responses which have become associated with it. 

We all know that prevention is more effective than the best remedy 
for any physical malady. So it is with stage fright. Two types of preventive 
measures may be recommended: (1) Try to develop favorable mental 
attitudes; and (2) be sure to prepare your speeches adequately. These 
two steps must, of course, be undertaken long before the delivery of the 
speech. 


FAVORABLE MENTAL ATTITUDES 


The development of favorable mental attitudes constitutes a general 
readjustment of the speaker’s personality. This change involves, first, an 
analysis and understanding by the speaker of his stage fright. The preced¬ 
ing pages should help in this, but the essential need is for the speaker to 
ask himself just which of the symptoms that have been described are 
most noticeable in himself and to determine for his own satisfaction the 
precise cause of his stage fright. Sometimes he may discover that wholly 

4 Habitual stage fright results in the development of reticence—or habitual 
withdrawal from direct oral communication. Professor Phillips defines the 
reticent individual as “a person for whom anxiety about participation in oral 
communication outweighs his projection of gain from the situation.” See 
Gerald Phillips, “Reticence: Pathology of the Normal Speaker,” in Speech 
Monographs, 35 (March 1968) pp. 39-49. 
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personal and extrinsic factors—such as a background of poverty or family 
unhappiness or a physical weakness—have caused him to develop feelings 
of general inferiority and to lack social ease and poise. 

Once the speaker has determined the specific causes of his feelings 
of inadequacy and inferiority, a self-administered program of mental hy¬ 
giene is in order. This consists for the most part in assuming a positive, 
affirmative, and optimistic outlook concerning his ability to meet and over¬ 
come his problems. For the beginning speaker the following mental attitudes 
are suggested. There is nothing startlingly new about them. In fact, they 
are so old they sound like platitudes. However, it should be remembered 
that they are familiar simply because they have been found so helpful 
through successive generations that they have continued to be practiced 
and advised. 

1. “I must make the most of what I have and what I am.” 5 If others 
have been endowed with higher intelligence or greater wealth, you cannot 
alter the situation. But as William James, the famous psychologist, pointed 
out, most people use only about 20 percent of their potential ability. This 
means that an enormous field for improvement is open to everyone, whether 
his 10 or his personality rating be high or low. Any football coach knows 
how important it is for his players to hold to this attitude and how danger¬ 
ous it is for them to lose it by feeling either so overconfident or so inferior 
that they fail to do their very best. 

2. “Nothing succeeds like a successful attitude.” If you show by your 
manner that you expect to succeed, others are unconsciously led to expect 
success of you. This, in turn, leads you to expect more of yourself. 6 This 
does not imply that the individual should develop braggadocio and arro¬ 
gance; these sham attitudes usually cover up fear of failure, and are 
likely to be recognized by your audience. Furthermore, they inevitably 
arouse the audience’s resentment and dislike. The really successful attitude 
is a calm assurance that, taking success for granted, has no need of obtru¬ 
sive and offensive overconfidence. 

3. “It is better to have tried and failed than never to have tried at all.” 
The excessive fear of failure which some students have is abnormal. It 
actually has an egotistical basis. The student feels himself to be in the 
center of the consciousness of his associates, and he is sure that if he does 
anything foolish it will be not only noticed but long remembered and 
commented upon. As a matter of fact, most people are too busy concen¬ 
trating on their own affairs to occupy their minds very long or very 
seriously with other people’s failures. Even if your speech did turn out to 

5 Compare with O. Hobart Mowrer, “Stage Fright and Self-Regard,” Western 
Speech , 29 (Fall 1965) pp. 197-200. 

6 Ernest G. Bormann and George L. Shapiro, “Perceived Confidence as a Func¬ 
tion of Self-Image,” Central States Speech Journal, 13 (Spring 1962) pp. 
253-256. 
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be an unsuccessful performance, most members of your audience will 
think no more of it than to hope that they will do better themselves when 
their turn comes. You should use this speech as a steppingstone to a better 
one the next time, to be based upon analysis of your performance. Above 
all, never pass up an assigned speech in order to save yourself the antici¬ 
pated embarrassment and stage fright. This technique of avoidance of 
difficulties is easy to follow and hard to discontinue after it is once tried. 
Be assured that no matter how the speech may go, the mere fact of having 
stood up before the audience will make it easier to stand up the next time. 

4. “The only real failure is a failure to do my best.” In this sense a 
very good speaker can fail as completely as a poor one. You should develop 
the habit of competing not with your associates but with yourself. Decide 
what your true potentialities are, and then try to reach that standard in 
every speech. Judge your degree of success in terms of that competition 
rather than by comparing your speech with the speeches of others. An 
interesting application of this procedure occurred in the college life of 
Albert J. Beveridge, one of the best-known senators of the early years of this 
century. His oratorical reputation was so formidable by the time he reached 
his senior yeai in college that his classmates refused to compete if he were 
allowed to take part in the annual oratory contest. The director of oratory 
thereupon had Beveridge compete against himself, with a board of judges 
to decide whether he achieved a standard sufficiently high, in comparison 
with his previous performances, to justify their awarding him the prize. 
This is an ideal practice for each speaker to follow in judging the success 
or failure of his own speeches. 

5. “My problems are very similar to the problems of all the rest of the 
class members.” In other words, all beginning speakers are in the same 
boat; the things that are most difficult for one are difficult for the rest, too. 7 
Your special problems bulk so large in your own eyes that perhaps you do 
not observe how similar are the problems confronting the other speakers. 
It is exceedingly helpful to establish firmly the habit of regarding yourself 
as normal. There is always a temptation to think, “None of this discussion 
applies to me, because I am different from other people.” In most basic 
respects human beings are all very much the same. All the students enrolled 
in a college speech class are certain to have much more in common than 
most of them suspect. One thing, at least, that all have in common is their 
concentration upon the problems of speech improvement. The class sessions 
are, in effect, laboratory periods in which experiments in speaking are 
carried on. Occasionally you conduct the experiment; at other times you 
observe it. At all times you and your associates are engaged in a common 

7 Compare with Bruce B. Klee, “The Myth about Stage Fright,” Today's Speech , 
12 (February 1964) pp. 20, and Eldon E. Baker, “An Experimental Study of 
Speech Disturbance for the Measurement of Stage Fright in the Basic Speech 
Course,” Southern Speech, 29 (Spring 1964) pp. 232-243. 
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task and are pursuing a common goal. If your attitude toward your audi¬ 
ence is one of respect and good-fellowship, the audience is certain to be 
sympathetic toward you. You will have just the type of atmosphere you 
need for conducting a reorganization of such personality traits and speak¬ 
ing habits as you find ought to be changed. 

6. “The listeners are interested not only in me but in my subject 
and in what I have to say.” When you speak you may be exceedingly self- 
conscious about your gestures, your dress, your facial expression. You may 
feel that everyone is looking at your hands and thinking how awkward you 
look. It is helpful to remember that the audience is not especially interested 
in you as the speaker. You are the only one who thinks you are the center 
of attention. The audience is there to hear what you have to say and to 
judge how pertinent it is. If you keep your attention on your audience and 
subject, on the ideas you wish to communicate—and thus' wholly away 
from your egotistical self—you will be surprised at the ease with which you 
can speak before an audience. 

Whatever stage fright you may have is doubtless attributable not to 
just one but to all these factors in greater or lesser degree. 8 


ADEQUATE PREPARATION 


Adequate preparation of your speeches, the second preventive mea¬ 
sure, ought to require little comment. Yet as many students come to the 
end of their speech courses, they freely make such admissions as the follow¬ 
ing: “Primarily my speaking lacks proper preparation.” “I feel that I do 
not give the subject about which I am to speak enough preparation.” “I do 
not do enough preparing before coming to class.” One student did a grave 
injustice to a great speaker and humorist when he declared, “I’m a sort 
of Will Rogers speaker in that I don’t know what I’m going to say until 
I get up before the audience.” The careful preparation which went into 
Will Rogers’s speeches, the polishing and rephrasing of his seemingly spon¬ 
taneous jests, is one of the main reasons why this student was very far 
from being “a sort of Will Rogers speaker.” 

It should not be forgotten that there are two basic requirements for 
good speaking. Having something worth while to say is just as essential as 
being able to say it well. The important difference is that the first require¬ 
ment is much more easily within the reach of every student than is the latter. 
Every student can, with sufficient preparation, have something worth while 
to say. This does not merely involve getting a collection of facts to present 
to an audience. As this course in speech seeks to teach, it involves the 


8 Harold Lillywhite, “Symposium on ‘A Broader Concept of Communication 
Disorders,’” Journal of Communication, 14 (March 1964) pp. 3-18. 
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whole process of enlarging your information, clarifying your thinking, and 
refining your relationships with others. 

One suggestion is made here, however, because of its practicality. 
Begin the preparation of your speech early. Nothing but superficiality may 
be expected from the student who asks for help, on the day before his 
speech is due, in the selection of a topic. No good speech can be suddenly 
extracted from the mind or fabricated from books and magazines. An effec¬ 
tive speech must germinate and grow. The longer it stays in your mind, 
the more truly it becomes a part of yourself, is imbued with your own 
philosophy, and shapes itself into your own habitual manner of thought 
and expression. Until it has gone through this ripening process, the speech 
is not really yours. It is only a collection of facts and ideas which you 
have borrowed, rearranged a bit, and orally reproduced. The speech which 
you attempt to deliver after late or hasty preparation is only resting uneasily 
on the surface of your mind; it has not taken root and settled there; any 
little shock or jar may dislodge it; notes are necessary to remind you of it; 
and when it is delivered, your audience sees so little resemblance in it to 
you, to your characteristic modes of expression and real interests, that it 
appears to them artificial and unreal. 

On the other hand, a speech which has been long in the process of 
preparation almost delivers itself. You find your ideas and words flowing 
with unaccustomed ease, and the result is pleasant and stimulating for 
both you and your audience. Fortunately, it is not true that this type of 
speech necessarily demands an unreasonably large amount of time for its 
preparation. Only a small portion of the actual preparation of your speech 
can be accomplished while you sit at a desk with books and papers spread 
out before you. Before this stage is reached, you should hold your subject 
in mind for some time, toy with it as you walk across the campus, think 
of it intermittently as you attend classes, chat with friends, and read the 
newspaper. If this is done, a cluster of ideas gathers about the subject. 
Something read here, heard there, observed someplace will suggest suitable 
material for your speech. When you come to the point of outlining your 
ideas on paper, your mind will have a store of ripened thoughts ready for 
use. This is truly the most economical as well as the most successful means 
of preparing a speech. It also prevents those feelings of doubt and insecurity 
which are the mainsprings of stage fright. 


COMBATING THE EFFECTS OF STAGE FRIGHT 


The development of favorable attitudes and adequate speech prepara¬ 
tion will do much to reduce your stage fright, but by themselves they can¬ 
not entirely prevent it. The bodily tensions and physiological disturbances 
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will still appear, though to a less extent than if these preventive measures 
have been ignored. The actual methods of combating stage fright after its 
symptoms appear may be considered in two groups: those to be followed 
while awaiting your turn to speak, and those to apply while you are speak¬ 
ing. 0 

Within the first group, the most effective method is to eliminate tension. 
When you feel that your muscles are tense and shaking, your natural reac¬ 
tion is to try to stiffen them and hold them still. But this only makes them 
more tense, and the shakiness, although it may be eliminated for a moment, 
returns and is more firmly established than before. What the muscles need 
above all is to be put to use. Relax in your seat, breathe deeply and 
naturally to overcome the tendency toward jerkiness of the breath, and 
employ each muscle normally. It is not only the large leg, arm, and back 
muscles that need to be adjusted, but also those in the throat. Let your 
chin sag upon your breast. Turn your head a bit from side to side, and 
swallow naturally a few times. These motions can be made inconspicuously 
enough to attract little or no attention. While you are doing them, calm 
the turmoil in your mind by thinking of the opening sentences of your 
speech. Try to think of something said by the previous speaker or of some 
element in the speech situation to which you can refer naturally in your 
opening remarks. 

Do not let your mind run rapidly over your whole speech; once you 
have begun a well-prepared speech the remainder will come to you with 
no difficulty. Try to keep out of your mind all fears and unfavorable atti¬ 
tudes. This can best be done by keeping your mind actively engaged in 
working out the best means of opening your speech by relating your topic 
to the preceding speeches given by your classmates. It is also wise, if there 
is any common group activity such as singing, laughing, or applauding, 
to enter into it heartily. To maintain the muscular balance which you have 
achieved, when the time comes to speak, walk deliberately to the front of 
the platform, take your position slowly, and do not begin to talk until you 
are actually in command of the speech situation. 

While you are speaking, the best way to combat stage fright is to move 
about a bit; be especially free in the movement of your head and your 
hands. If your muscular tension continues, walk to another part of the plat¬ 
form after the first sentence or two, while you are making a transition from 
one phase of your introduction to another. When the nature of your speech 
permits, hold something in your hands to show your audience, such as a 
picture or an object to be displayed, or write a few words on the black¬ 
board. It is important to look confident and well poised, however you 

9 For a broad consideration of the whole spectrum of causes, symptoms, and 
proposed remedies of stage fright, see Theodore Clevenger, Jr., “A Synthesis of 
Experimental Research in Stage Fright,” Quarterly Journal of Speech , 45 (April 
1959) pp. 134-145. 
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may feel. Look at and speak directly to your listeners, smile, and address 
them in a friendly manner. Be just as conversational and communicative 
as though you were talking with a friend in private. Psychologists tell us 
that one of the most effective techniques for overcoming fear is to act as 
though you were thoroughly unafraid, to impersonate someone who is 
utterly unafraid. This type of approach will aid you greatly in settling 
naturally into the speaking situation, so that you can take complete com¬ 
mand of it. 10 

Finally, it should be pointed out that there are some positive ad¬ 
vantages resulting from stage fright. Some degree of emotional stimulation 
is necessary to keep the speaker from being lethargic and dull. When 
stage fright is properly controlled (not eliminated), it serves to provide 
desirable bodily tone. As one teacher of speech has said, “A certain amount 
of stage fright is like steam in the boiler.” It provides the necessary energy 
to keep the speech moving. While eliminating the evils of stage fright, the 
speaker should never go so far as to become tranquil and completely as¬ 
sured on the eve of a speech. For even worse than stage fright is the contrary 
danger of not being stimulated enough. If you feel absolutely no stage 
fright, you are not taking the job of speaking seriously enough to accomplish 
it effectively. 


CONCLUSION 

The effective speaker’s personality results from a fine adjustment 
between his individuality and adaptation to the group being addressed. An 
audience expects, and rightly so, that a speaker will bring to it his own 
feelings, convictions , knowledge, and point of view; but he can bring to the 
audience what he has to offer only if he is able to adapt to the group his 
habits of thought and expression. Generally speaking, the best speech per¬ 
sonality is one that reflects normal physical and mental health. Where 
personality changes are desirable, they may best be achieved by a systematic 
effort to amend existing habits. Two aspects of personal adjustment have 
been singled out as representing healthful traits that speakers should either 
possess or seek to develop. 

Perhaps the personality problem of which beginning speech students 
are most sharply aware is stage fright. Actually, stage fright is a specialized 
form of social self-consciousness. Its remedies lie far from the platform, in 
the general attitudes of the speaker and in the kind of preparation he gives 
to his speeches. Its effects, however, may be lessened by relaxation before 

10 A helpful article, if the problem persists, is that by Charles W. Lomas, “The 
Psychology of Stage Fright,” Quarterly Journal of Speech , 23 (February 1937) 
pp. 35-44. 
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speaking and by a moderate amount of planned physical activity while on 
the platform. In any event, as the student is seeking to eliminate his stage 
fright, he should be aware of certain advantages derived from it which 
ought to be retained. 

In a sense, a course in speech is a course in mental hygiene, and the 
effects will be felt in all manner of social activities. The essential considera¬ 
tion is that speaking is a process involving the entire normal personality of 
the speaker; it is not something that we “do” apart from what we are. Our 
speech is a large part of our personality, as others sense and experience it. 


EXERCISES AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 


EXERCISES 

1. Expand the list on page 47 of habits to be changed by adding others 
derived from observation in your speech class. Be sure to indicate the 
quality to be developed as a replacement for each undesirable habit. 

2. Prepare to tell the class of three examples of personal maladjustment 
which you have observed in recent speeches. Watch for other exam¬ 
ples in the course of your ordinary conversations. To what extent 
have you developed the two aspects of personal adjustment? What 
steps do you contemplate for establishing them more firmly? 

3. Write a 300-word description of your own problem of stage fright. In 
it indicate what appear to be the causes, and what remedies you are 
undertaking. 

4. Prepare a five-minute speech. Your subject might be “Campus Dis¬ 
orders,” “The Aims of Youthful Radicals,” “Uncivil Demands for 
Civil Rights,” “Conscience and the Draft,” or some other current 
problem that means much to you and your class members. While 
you are delivering the speech, make a special effort to think with your 
audience and to think freely about your subject. Be sure to practice 
the speech orally several times before delivering it. 

5. The instructor will divide the class into several discussion groups. 
Each group will take one of the following topics—or something 
similar approved by the instructor—to present before the next class 
session: 

a. How important a factor in speech is tact? 

b. To what extent is personality judged by speech? 

c. What is an effective speech personality? 

d. Which well-known contemporary speakers have the most pleasing 
personalities? 

6. Prepare a four-minute talk for the class on the subject “The Impor¬ 
tant Things I Hope to Achieve in My Lifetime.” While each member 
of the class is speaking, all the other members will write on slips of 
paper, which can be given to him after the instructor has checked 
them, two types of comments: (1) “Things I Like about Your Per- 
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sonality and (2) '‘Things I Do Not Like about Your Personality,” 
as those factors become evident in the talk. It will help the objec¬ 
tivity of these appraisals if they are unsigned, for it is not so important 
to know the sources of these criticisms as it is to know how you are 
affecting your audience. 

7. Write a 250-word report of a speech you have heard, answering the 
following questions about it: 

a. Did the speaker seem to be handicapped by stage fright? Did he 
appear to have any stage fright? If so, how (and how well) did he 
control it? 

b. Were his thought processes clear and well organized? Did he 
appear to be thinking his speech through with his audience or 
was he simply telling them the results of his own thinking on the 
subject, with no discernible concern for what their thoughts might 
be? 

c. Did he appear to be thinking easily and freely about his subject 
while speaking, or was he merely delivering his ideas exactly as he 
had formulated them during his preparation of the speech? 
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ILLUSTRATIVE SPEECH 

The relationships between personality and the speech are well il¬ 
lustrated in the following selection. Jesse Arnelle had been one of the most 
successful and lionized athletes in the history of Pennsylvania State Uni¬ 
versity. In addition to his outstanding records in football, basketball, and 
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track, he was elected President of the Student Government Association 
and was one of the most popular students on campus. Nevertheless, as a 
Negro he was keenly aware of the social limitations which surrounded 
him. When he was invited to return to Penn State to speak at the annual 
Athletics Awards Banquet, to be honored as an outstanding alumnus, the 
entire nation was sensitively aware of the blazing demands by black 
Americans for civil rights and recognition; and American Negroes were 
equally sensitively aware of the “backlash” of criticism they were en¬ 
countering. Mr. Arnelle determined to speak forth what he had most 
sharply in mind; and his listeners were aghast to hear him rebuff the wel¬ 
come they meant to extend to him. The effects of the speech were obviously 
both constructive and controversial—and the issues it discusses remain 
largely unsettled. Several months after delivery of this speech, Mr. Arnelle 
was elected to the Board of Trustees of Pennsylvania State University. 


AN ALUMNUS LOOKS AT HIS UNIVERSITY: 

A CHALLENGE TO FAILURE 11 

by H. Jesse Arnelle 

These are very dissimilar times from the decade of the 1950 s when I 
attended Penn State University. Rather than embroider further the “sweet 
smell of success,” which is the obvious theme of this evening’s occasion, I 
have had reluctantly to decide to go at variance with precedent, forego the 
pleasure of polite banality and not give in to what would be very heavy 
nostalgia. But use the time instead to speak of our monumental and his¬ 
torical failures; the things that bring dishonor instead of glory to the 
University; issues pivotal to our time, heavy on my conscience and that lay 
uncomfortably on the hearts of most Americans. 

Since it has been over a decade when I was last amongst you . . . and 
since it may be another before I return, I ask that you indulge me a little 
longer than the twenty-five minutes allowed. 

I do not broach these matters with relish. My undergraduate years 
here were untypically exciting and stimulating. Having grown up, as it were, 
in a slum, I miraculously received the benefits of a university education 
and hold, therefore, enormous gratitude and profound affection for my 
university. The four year undergraduate love-affair I had with Penn State 
continued upon my graduation and during the intervening years has as¬ 
sumed a form jealously protective of her virtue and honor. 


11 The text of the speech is from the campus newspaper, The Daily Collegian , 
University Park, Penna., November 19, 1968, p. 3. By permission of the author. 
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love-wait affair. I am not unmindful of the nature of the 
occasion which brings us here tonight. I know the “sweet smell of success” 
and have contributed in bygone days partially to the then moments of Penn 
State glory. But in growing protective of her virtue, I grew distant in my 
respect for her, when alas I became less caught up in the euphoria and more 
aware of faults which in my mind’s eye despoiled greatly the otherwise 
matchless beauty of her symmetry. Mine was never a love-hate relationship, 
it has been a love-wait affair. However, over the years, I have grown weary 
of waiting and last month while in Memphis, Tennessee and Atlanta, 
Georgia on the eve of the calamity which compelled me immediately from 
Los Angeles, I decided that further delay served only to prolong my disen¬ 
chantment. So at the risk of queering the pitch, it becomes necessary now 
to sharpen the controversy. 

I am confident that you, the honored, will not allow the tyranny of 
acclaim and public approbation to rob you of your individual courage, to 
still your sense of outrage or muffle your demand for action. True courage 
stands the test of public censure and leadership requires conviction. While 
the University rejoices tonight victoriously in one area, it has historically 
courted disaster in another. 

In the decade of the 1960’s we have witnessed the assassination of 
two of America’s most gifted sons: John Fitzgerald Kennedy and Dr. 
Martin Luther King, Jr. In those calamitous days of extreme national agony 
Congress, spurred on by unprecedented national outpouring, responded by 
passing legislation long overdue. Universities rededicated institutes, pro¬ 
claimed scholarships and academic chairs in the name of President Kennedy 
and Dr. King. But then it was “business as usual.” 

However, legislation through assassination and scholarship in the name 
of sacrifice cannot be the accepted pattern for social and educational prog¬ 
ress in America. The cost, regardless of whose life is forfeited, is too heavy 
a burden for democracy to bear. There is a better way ... a way which 
hues relevancy into the very fabric of the university system, giving it mean¬ 
ing in contemporary times. 

The Pennsylvania State University must become a principal player on 
the fields of social and educational change. Far too long it has been the 
largely impassive spectator, on a distant sideline, aroused momentarily by 
the reports filtering through concerning the great conflict raging somewhere 
in the outside world. Isolated as it is from the teeming, sprawling, urban 
jungle; insulated from filth, stench, and the sodden pock-marked ugliness 
of the black ghetto, the University in splendidly contrasting surroundings, 
while grown bigger in size, student enrollment, and resources, has grown 
notably smaller in commitment to social change and largely insensitive to 
the frustrated aspirations and daily indignities of the “Other America” 
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which Michael Harrington, James Baldwin, Kenneth Clark, and Claude 
Browne have described so movingly. 

‘OTHER AMERICA.’ It is more by happenstance or individual 
scholarly curiosity than by design that the great majority of Penn State 
students are made remotely aware of the “Other America. It is ot 
revealing and intolerable that the average undergraduate student, even one 
majoring in American History, should graduate from this 16th largest 
American institute of higher learning, and have no deeper insight or 
historical perspective of Black Americans than what is so frequently 
distorted and briefly portrayed in a standard American History text. 

In America today, much is being openly said about the historical 
sickness that is ours. The President in his State of the Union message 
allowed “. . . there is a certain restlessness in the land . . .”. It devolved to 
his Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders to name the sickness so 
diagnosed. In a display of great intellectual clarity and considerable courage 
they concluded our country suffers from “racism,” the progeny of slavery 
and colonialism. While doubts were expressed regarding this diagnosis, they 
were mainly exploded by the circumstances surrounding Dr. Martin Luther 

King’s assassination. ... 

Now, racism has many forms. It knows no geographical limitation and 

admits of no institutional boundaries. From playground to pulpit, com¬ 
munity to classroom racism has been disclosed in all its hideous dimensions. 
When I wore my freshman “dink” it was fashionable to refer to Penn State 
University as a lovely, predominantly middle-class college in social trans¬ 
ition, framed by a picturesque college town which, while conservative, was 
coming to grips with social enlightenment largely due to the University’s 
presence. At the time of my graduation there appeared to be a glimmer of 
hope both on campus and off. 

Today, more than a decade later, in spite of all that has transpired in 
America, despite broad public acceptance of formerly unbelieved truths, 
Penn State in the interim since my graduation has yet to come to grips with 
contemporary moral and social consciousness. Somehow she seemed to have 
lost the way. For it is now more than a century since the commencement of 
this land grant college and there has never been a black American on the 
faculty, with tenure, holding the rank of a full professor of anything. 

There has never been a black dean of a Penn State faculty. There has 
never been a black Vice President of the University in any capacity. There 
is no known black Penn State graduate appointed, assigned, or consulted at 
the policy-making level of the University. Should the University s President 
call his immediate staff in conference there wouldn t be a black face in the 
room. When the Board of Trustees meet their deliberations have never been 
enriched by the contribution of a black trustee member. 
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How can America aspire to generate hope through education in the 
Black ghetto when Penn State University continues to deny the very 
symbols of the great American dream—entry into positions of honor in the 
university complex? 

These days one not only hears a great deal of talk about Black Power 
and student power on university campuses but one quickly is made aware 
of their existence here at Penn State. Categorically they represent youth in 
rebellion. Why . . . parents ask, educators ponder, and officials wonder . . . 
are America’s young people so resentful of authority, so unbridled and out 
of step with their elders? 

daily confrontation. I suggest the answer is rooted in 
their realization that in many quarters of society, authority has been 
exercised indiscriminately, selfishly and irresponsibly by many entrusted 
with authority. Young Americans have had a daily confrontation with the 
twisted face of hypocrisy, heretofore safely shielded behind a mask of 
self-righteousness and cloaked in the garb of respectability. Out of their 
mounting sense of outrage, young Americans from college campuses to 
city corners have decided to say to hell with the system, down with 
hypocrisy, be done with bigotry and up with FREEDOM. 

During the early 1950’s the University’s undergraduate student en¬ 
rollment was between 9,000 and 12,000. The then percentage which black 
students comprised of that total was one per cent. Today the University 
with 42,000 undergraduate students is among the top 16 universities in 
enrollment. But black student enrollment represents still only one per cent 
of the total. The majority of the students graduating from Pittsburgh and 
Philadelphia high schools are black. 

unwavering one per cent. While it was insisted when I 
was here as a student and student leader that Penn State looked not to racial 
characteristics in her admission policy . . . nor would it countenance a racial 
quota under any circumstances, more than mere coincidence must be now 
attributed to the unvarying one per cent black student representation which 
persists even today. With the black ghettos in the commonwealth pleading 
for education, Penn State University has responded with traditional 
“tokenism.” 

Can there be any doubt now that many who in the name of “liberal 
education” preside over, manage, and lecture at this University live in the 
glassiest of houses? 

The shameful record of more than 113 years has run unabated at the 
University, suggesting the in—residency of America’s most crippling and 
destructive sickness. 

We may have here the classic symptoms of a new and bizarre syn¬ 
drome. Like the deep South until recent years laid low with a malady 
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Harry Golden coined the “Vertical Negro,” Penn State appears under 
heavy affliction with what I now call the “Super Black syndrome. 

Ask why black Americans are the excluded stepchild in the university 
system and I am sure you will be told by a university official “. . . we have 
found few qualified and those so found decided to go elsewhere.” 

In the peculiar lexicon of the reluctant integrator, “qualified” you 
must now understand is the key word of those most heavily afflicted with 
super black. For when they speak of qualified, they mean super and black. 
For instance to mention a few examples: Super educated and black; super 
intelligent and black; super articulate and black; super poised and black; 
super religious and black; super morally and patriotically strong and black; 
super acceptable and black; super cultured and black; super renowned and 

black; in essence super-human and black. 

But it certainly does not include super “ambitious” and black because 
this would imply the possibility of an “uppity black.” The faintest scintilla 
of evidence implying “uppitiness” rules out a black applicant. Thus in a 
truly paradoxical sense the University gives credence to the old black folk 
adage: . . the white man don’t care how close we get just so we don’t get 

too high.” 


for A little while. If you could but for a little while 
crawl into a black skin, assume the role of a poorly educated black ghetto 
American not yet 22 years of age in a hostile or even indifferent white 
community, then you might realize what the most disadvantaged American 
is up against. Hated because of his blackness, despised because of his 
poverty, ridiculed for his relative lack of education; first suspected in 
crime, last to receive justice; first to be fired, last to be hired, a 7 year 
shorter life expectancy and in that time less of the expectancies of life, 
caught up in the mere subsistence cycle of the welfare system. 

Locked in filthy, scarred, cold hovels in the winter with no privacy of 
his own at any time of day or night, forced to seek an escape from daily 
humiliations in the garbage filled alleys and litter strewn streets in the 
summer; and then suddenly one day you receive orders which read to the 
effect that because you are a citizen of the United States your government 
asks you to report to the military to protect democracy, freedom and our 
way of life in Vietnam. 

I do not mean to ridicule the diligent search of those here who suffer 
from Super Black. Obviously the search has a basis of some justification. 
Any human being who dares to aspire under such overwhelming oppressive 
odds and succeeds in getting the credentials of respectability must have 
been blessed with something akin to the characteristics of Super Black. 

But if he happens also to be black and succeeds then he might 
justifiably lay claim to all the attributes of the mythical Super Black. 
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Necessarily there are fewer Supers than the demand and when you therefore 
go looking for my Super Black Brothers the results are predictable. 

Nevertheless, if the University were serious in its efforts, I am sure it 
could get excellent service from the common garden variety, everyday 
Harvard, Yale, Columbia, Princeton, Berkeley, Morehouse, Howard, Penn 
State, Michigan State Black graduates with Ph.Ds. 

Should you find yourself in the market for an average All-American 
All-Pro, champion or Olympic gold medal winning black athlete to coach 
any number of sports offered at the university, I can suggest where you 
might take a look . . . merely flick on your television sets during the seasons 
when such popular sports are being played and you will find quite a few 
on your screens. These black men may not be of the super-variety; however, 
their credentials are otherwise unassailable. 

sincere white. When the University does send its repre¬ 
sentatives to look for the black brother it usually sends a sincere white 
brother to make contact. But with our communities having existed sep¬ 
arately for so many years, the white brothers are unfamiliar with where his 
black brother can be found. Then, too, with integration being what it is, the 
new widely popular ethnic hair styles, black Americans looking much like 
their African brother, and with so much more he doesn’t know, the white 
brother is apt to be confused in his mind. 

I do not want to leave you on a note of hopeless despair over the 
university’s failures; for there are signs of some hope on the horizon even 
today. 


more can be done. But more can be done building on 
these recent developments. The University could bend the efforts of its 
gifted people to design low cost, attractive and comfortable housing to 
replace those unfit, humiliating, roach infested hovels in the ghettos; the 
University could put its gifted people on the task of devising alternatives to 
the government’s monumental and hopeless failure . . . the present welfare 
system; the University could extend the franchise of a college education 
into the black ghettos, through a system of street academies; the University 
should substantially increase the number of scholarships, grants and athletic 
assistance programs for black youth; the University must waive the present 
artificial admission standards which favor middle-class backgrounds over 
the ghetto poor; the University can through a variety of ways create a 
climate of sincerity in making the black brother welcomed. 

love university. Let no one doubt that I love this Pennsyl¬ 
vania State University deeply. But Freedom is dearer to me. So in the words 
of Martin Luther King, let freedom ring; Let freedom ring from the top of 
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Mount Nittany; let freedom ring from the bell in Old Main; Let freedom 
ring from the chairs of every Dean and Department head of every faculty. 

Let Freedom ring! „ , TT . 

Let Freedom ring from the Office of the President of the University, 

from the meeting room of the Board of Trustees; from the Governor s oak 
desk in Harrisburg. And when the day dawns on freedom at my beloved 
Penn State and all its commonwealth campuses then I will come back and 

ioin hands. And we will sing together the prophetic words 

Free at last, 

Free at last, 

Great God Almighty, we’re 
free at last. 


EVALUATIVE 

LISTENING 


chapter 

The highest compliment that you can pay anyone is to listen 
intently to him. —Isaac Marcosson 

A sales manager for a national electronics firm had his secretary keep 
a record of what he actually did during office hours—and decided that 35 
to 40 percent of his salary was being paid him for listening. The Survey 
Research Center of the University of Michigan, inquiring how people 
acquire information that affects their voting, learned that 27 percent of that 
information conies from newspapers, 58 percent from radio and television, 
and most of the remainder from “personal contacts.” In other words, about 
three fourths of the political influence they experienced resulted from 
listening. When Dr. Donald E. Bird, of Stephens College, asked 110 
dietitians from all parts of the nation to estimate the importance of the 
various forms of communication in their work, their replies indicated 
reading, 4 percent; writing, 1 1 percent; speaking, 22 percent; listening, 63 
percent. 1 

1 These instances are from Ralph G. Nichols and Leonard A. Stevens, Are you 
Listening? (New York: McGraw-Hill, Inc., 1957), p. 235. 
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Whenever the process of communication is studied, the results are 
always similar. Paul T. Rankin, studying the importance of the com¬ 
municative skills in schools, found that teachers ranked them as follows, 
listening, 44.4 percent; talking, 30.3 percent; reading, 16 percent; and 
writing, 9.3 percent. 2 Miriam E. Wilt, who asked 1,452 Pennsylvania 
public school elementary teachers to rank the four communicative skills in 
relative order as tools for learning, received the following judgments: 3 


Skill 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Reading 

Speaking 

Listening 

Writing 

897 (61.8%) 
318 (21.9%) 
232 (16%) 

5 (0.3%) 

272 (18.7% ) 
489 (33.7%) 
620 (42.7%) 
71 ( 4.9%) 

268 (18.5%) 
542 (37.3%) 
413 (28.4%) 
229 (15.8%) 

15 ( 1%) 
103 ( 7.1%) 
187 (12.9%) 
1,147 (79%) 


To cite additional evidence would be to belabor the obvious. That 
listening is important may be indicated as follows: of all the communicative 
skills, it is the most used; along with experience, observation, and reading, 
it is a principal means of learning; and as an essential part of the two-way 
process of communication, good listening is an aid to good speaking. 

What has been said about the values of listening does not, of course, 
diminish the importance of effectiveness in speaking. If listeners are in¬ 
attentive or unresponsive, the speaker shares responsibility for failing to 
stimulate their interest. He is the dominant force in the situation. He has 
chosen the topic and the manner of its development. He should present and 
adapt his ideas so that they can be understood by his hearers. But no 
speaker should be held accountable for the failure of an audience to make 
its own effort to participate in the communicative process. One mind on the 
platform cannot compensate for a lack of activity in the minds in the 
auditorium, any more than one mind in a social situation can keep a lively 
conversation going without participating minds. All must think and feel 
and respond together if the communicative transaction is to have effect. 


KINDS OF LISTENING 


Listening may be overt or covert, receptive or antagonistic, evaluative 
or passive, communicative or expressive, informed or unprepared. Your 
own qualities as a listener may be considerably improved by attention to 
the problems represented in these paired types. 

2 Paul T. Rankin, “Listening Ability,” Chicago Schools Journal, 12 (June 1930) 
pp. 417-420. 

3 Miriam Elizabeth Wilt, “A Study of Teacher Awareness of Listening as a 
Factor in Elementary Education,” Unpublished doctoral dissertation, The 
Pennsylvania State University, 1949. 
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OVERT OR COVERT LISTENING 


There is an etiquette of listening that is fully as significant as, for 
example, the etiquette of eating, or of dressing, or of talking. Good manners 
dictate that when someone is speaking to you—whether you are in a 
conversational twosome or in an audience—you should make it evident 
that you are paying attention. This means being physically alert, looking at 
the speaker, and responding with physical movements, including facial 
expressions. It is highly discouraging, even irritating, to a speaker to have 
his hearers slump down in their seats, eyes downcast, faces impassive. If 
one member of a group behaves in this manner, his manifest unconcern 
disturbs not only the speaker but the others. On the other hand, even a 
single alert listener, whose eyes sparkle with interest, whose body leans 
forward, and whose head is tilted to catch every word, inspires the speaker 
and stimulates the others to pay closer attention. It is not enough just to 
be interested in what is being said; it is also part of your social responsibility 
to look interested. In this way you help the speaker, and in turn may be 
helped when you speak; you also help your fellow listeners. 

As you think of the conversationalists whom you most admire, it is 
probable that aside from the wit or wisdom or sympathetic insight of their 
speech, they are notable also for the stimulation they provide by their 
attentiveness when others are talking. Similarly, when you find yourself 
taking part in a discussion, or giving a speech, you draw confidence and 
inspiration from the lively and encouraging responsiveness of those listeners 
who take the trouble to consider your remarks and to show their interest in 
them. Overt responsiveness is a boon you enjoy when you are speaking; it is 
a duty you owe when you are listening. Covert listening (in which you hide 
your reactions behind an impassive mask) is a form of social boorishness— 
a way of declaring that you care so little for the speaker that you have no 
intention of trying to please him. 

Failure to listen at all is an absolute rejection of responsibility for 
maintaining the two-way flow—the give-and-take—which is essential to all 
communication. Only a little less detrimental is the failure to listen openly, 
actively, and responsively. A cold and impassive reception is an almost 
insuperable barrier to good talk. 


RECEPTIVE OR ANTAGONISTIC LISTENING 


Whether or not you may believe what a speaker is saying is another 
matter. What we have said about listening alertly and responsively does not 
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in any way preclude the right of judging the message that is being delivered. 
The point is this: unless you listen with a genuine effort to understand , ow 
can you honestly decide whether to believe or to disbelieve? If your an¬ 
tagonism is so marked that even before the speaker opens his mouth you 
have already decided to reject what he says, there can be no effective 
communication at all. 

You may have observed the behavior of extreme partisans during e 
course of a political campaign. When the candidate of the opposition party 
appears on their television screen, they may get up at once and switch 
channels—or may continue to watch and to “hear” what he says, but in¬ 
stead of “listening,” they may accompany his remarks with a derogatory 
patter of their own. In a public situation, where such extreme partisans must 
sit through the speech and cannot respond to it aloud, they may nevertheless 
show by their facial expressions and bodily posture that they are carrying 

on internally a process of complete rejection. 

Obviously, there are occasions when auditors do not intend to indicate 
politeness toward the speaker, and when their minds are so definitely made 
up that they are firmly predisposed to reject what is said. For example, if 
a devout Christian finds himself unwillingly in an audience addressed by a 
blatant and notorious atheist, the unyielding refusal to listen may be 
expected. 

By receptive listening we simply mean opening the mind to a candid 
and fair consideration of what is said. In other words, it means giving the 
speaker a chance to state his case. Even if what he says is wholly objection¬ 
able to you, perhaps it is attractive (in part, at least) to others. For the 
sake of your own effectiveness in maintaining your point of view, it is wise 
to listen to opposing views. You will want to know what arguments are 
adduced and what persuasive strategies are employed. Only with this 
knowledge can you successfully combat whatever appeal these obnoxious 
views may have. The mind so tightly closed by antagonism (which, when 
we encounter it in others, we call prejudice) that it does not even listen to 
contrary opinions is a mind that limits its own effectiveness. 


EVALUATIVE OR PASSIVE LISTENING 


If your mind is receptively open, you will hear a great many things 
that may be completely true, completely false, or a mixture of truth and 
falsity. There remains the necessity of making an evaluation. Perhaps you 
may agree with certain facts that are cited, but disagree with the way in 
which they are interpreted. Or you may give greater or less emphasis than 
does the speaker to the significance of certain aspects of his interpretation. 
This is the process of evaluation—a process that is constantly demanded, 
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whether you may be listening to a demagogue or to a professor in the 
classroom, to a fellow partisan or to an opponent of your views. Like a 
good judge at a debate, you continually keep asking yourself about the 
worth, the validity, the significance of what is being said. 

Passive listening is represented by the student who sits in a classroom 
or in an audience with his mind largely inactive, but with a direct line of 
stimulation from his ear to his pencil—so busily scrawling down notes 
summarizing the talk that he never asks himself what it really means. Even 
in a classroom, where students are expected to learn the content of the 
lectures, the best learning comes through evaluative listening. In such a 
situation, fewer—but more discriminating—notes are taken. The good 
listener can summarize what he has heard, and can also evaluate its 
significance by his own standards of judgment and his general experience, 
as well as in relation to his current studies. 


COMMUNICATIVE OR EXPRESSIVE LISTENING 


Since communication is a two-way process, one duty of the listener is 
to “signal back” to the speaker the nature of his own reactions. If you 
doubt what is said, let your face indicate a questioning attitude; if you 
enthusiastically agree, make that fact evident; if you are puzzled, or bored, 
or if you think you detect a contradiction in the speaker’s argument, let him 
know your reaction as explicitly as you can. We must realize that the 
audience, through its physical manifestations, can “talk back” to the 
speaker, even without uttering a word. 

Expressive listening is self-centered; the listener is not concerned with 
what his behavior can indicate as a guide to the speaker, but is intent solely 
on expressing his own reactions. An extreme example is the “smart-aleck” 
listener, who, bored with the speech, tries to put on a show of his own, 
perhaps mimicking the speaker in an effort to attract attention to himself. 
Less extreme, but perhaps more common, is the listener who, oblivious of 
the speaker, sinks into a private reverie, his facial and bodily reactions 
signaling that what is passing through his own mind has no reference to 
what the speaker may be saying. Still another kind of “expressive” listening 
results from a mind so skeptical that even before hearing what the speaker 
says, the listener begins to “fight back” with expressions of scorn, ridicule, 
or disbelief. Aside from its unfairness and lack of good taste, this mode of 
behavior is resented by the other listeners, who may truly wish to hear the 
speaker out. It is much better to listen with quiet attentiveness and then, if 
you are so minded, seek an opportunity to make a rejoinder to those views 
with which you disagree. 
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INFORMED OR UNPREPARED LISTENING 

Still another kind of listening problem results from the degree of 
preparation you bring to a speech or lecture. If your professor asks you to 
read a chapter on the economic theories of Adam Smith, he may in a sub¬ 
sequent lecture, assuming your knowledge of these theories, compare them 
with the theories of Karl Marx. If you have not read the assigned chapter, 
his lecture may be practically meaningless. Similarly, when you listen to 
political speeches, or talks on social conditions, or a discussion of the school 
segregation question, it is obvious that the speaker can be more effective for 
you, at least, if you have taken the trouble to find out something about the 
problem he is discussing. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE LISTENING MIND 

From whatever point of view listening may be considered, we in¬ 
evitably keep returning to the theme that communication is a two-way 
process. We have indicated five areas in which listeners have responsibilities 
that are just as real and just as meaningful as the responsibilities of the 
speaker. We shall now consider some of the problems which often result in 
ineffective or nonevaluative listening. These problems relate to the structure 
of the human personality and the ways in which our minds operate. 

Personality theories are largely speculative. “What is man? asked the 
ancient Psalmist, and the answer is still elusive. Freudian psychiatry con¬ 
ceives of an “unconscious mind” in which the id and the superego contend, 
under the oversight of the ego, and Freud concluded: Rational thought is 
a detour on the road to self-gratification.” Social psychologists, such as 
George Herbert Mead, think of mind as being formed largely by social 
needs and experiences. The psychologist William McDougall pictured man 
as being dominated by instinctive urges, such as hunger, desire for recog¬ 
nition, and ambition for power over others. What the listening mind is really 
like is a question that has widely differing answers, depending upon which 
school of psychology is speaking. Nevertheless, certain characteristics of 
the human mind are generally agreed upon and have considerable perti¬ 
nence to you in guiding the development of your own listening ability. 


THE DIFFICULTY OF SUSPENDING JUDGMENT 

Just as nature hates a physical vacuum, so does it hate a mental 
vacuum. If you should introduce into a vacuum sphere a small quantity of 
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gas, the gas would expand to fill the entire cavity, however thinly. So, it 
appears, if you introduce into an “area of ignorance” a small segment’of 
information, that information expands” to fill the ignorance-vacuum. For 
instance, if you know nothing about the social life of ancient Egypt and 
you hear a speaker say, “The Egyptians maintained a slave society,” you 
would be likely to form at once a generalized and stereotyped mental 
image of ancient Egyptian society. On the contrary, if you heard the speaker 
say that among all ancient civilizations, the Egyptian most notably main¬ 
tained a status of equality for women, once again your notion of Egyptian 
civilization would tend to be all-inclusive—though this time of a very 
different sort. As it happens, both statements are true. For an accurate 

picture of ancient Egyptian social life, both of these—and many other_ 

facts need to be taken into account. As a listener, it behooves you to make 
a sustained effort to “suspend judgment” as well as you can, warning 
yourself that, “this fact may be true, but it surely is not the whole truth.” 
By systematic practice, you can learn to keep your thinking tentative and 
your judgment incomplete until all the relevant facts are evaluated. 


THE DESIRE FOR SIMPLICITY AND CLARITY 


Confusion is as unsatisfactory as uncertainty or incompleteness. Hence, 
when we hear a statement that makes only partial sense to us, we tend to 
rephrase it in our own minds in terms easier to understand. To a degree this 
tendency is natural; it substitutes the comfort of understanding for the 
annoyance of confusion. Many people who like “Westerns,” for example, 
because they can readily tell the “good guys” from the “bad guys,” may 
find it difficult to enjoy a novel by Henry James, who depicted the com¬ 
plexities of good and bad within each human personality. Similarly, when 
you hear a lecturer on South America say that certain nations on that 
continent are run by dictatorships, your response is likely to be undis¬ 
criminating. Yet, however bad all dictatorships may be, they are not all of 
equal severity, nor are they all equally indifferent to public welfare. 

General semanticists, who are concerned that language be used to 
depict actual meanings, call this tendency the “fallacy of all-ness.” If the 
national administration makes an obvious mistake, the “all-ness” fallacy 
(the desire for simplicity and clarity of response) may lead some people to 
denounce it, therefore, as “all bad”; equally, it may lead partisans of the 
administration to deny that a mistake has been made and to insist that 
somehow it must be a part of a program that is generally “all good.” 

This desire for simplicity and clarity leads us to make comparisons 
and to draw analogies that may be basically unsound. Thus, when we hear 
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about the bickering in the United Nations, we say, Like the League of 
Nations, it is falling apart,” or, “Nations are like individuals; they need to 
be brought under the control of police power.” Most of the problems we 
confront are so complex as to deserve thoughtful consideration. As listeners, 
we should resist being victimized by the temptation to reduce comp ex 
problems to simple elements, thus essentially misrepresenting them. 


THE INFLUENCE OF ATTITUDES, OPINIONS, 

AND PREJUDICES 

More than we realize, our opinions on many subjects are predeter¬ 
mined by our attitudes and prejudices. As Walter Lippmann expressed it in 
his book entitled Public Opinion, “For the most part, we do not first see, 
then define; for the most part we define, then see.” Any situation means to 
an individual not only what it is, but what he thinks it is. If you were reared 
to believe that men are inherently wiser and more capable than women, you 
would “see” continual evidence that this is true, and will ignore contrary 
evidence. As Lippmann said, each of us carries about ‘ pictures in his head 
of what the world is like, and, instead of viewing reality, projects these 
pictures upon external reality. 

Attitudes and prejudices, mostly acquired in very early childhood, 
exert a great influence on their possessors. Yet alert and sophisticated 
listeners can at least be aware of this distortion inevitably taking place in 
their own minds and can, accordingly, be on constant guard against it. A 
good question to pose repeatedly to ourselves is this: “Is this really true, or 
is it merely a projection of my own prejudices?” By such a cautious ap¬ 
proach to the listening process, we open our minds to new knowledge and 
even to new attitudes—a fundamental goal of all education. 


THE SELF-INTEREST OF THE LISTENER 


We listen with different degrees of attentiveness and with differing 
attitudes, depending on who is speaking. To those in authority, who can 
affect our welfare directly, we listen with care; to those with whom we are 
disgruntled or to whom we are indifferent, we may listen carelessly n at all. 
Similarly, we listen most carefully when we realize that what is being said 
vitally affects ourselves. Thus, “Here is how you can get a ticket at half- 
price” will ordinarily receive a more attentive listening that “The scale of 
prices is adjustable in terms of the status of the purchasers.” The importance 
of a personalization of the message naturally is of great interest to speakers; 
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it reminds them of the value of framing their remarks in terms of the 
personal interests of the audience. But as a listener, too, it is helpful to 
make a practice of translating” the speaker’s words into terms applicable 
to yourself. If you do not do so, you may not realize that the second 
phrasing quoted a few sentences earlier may mean that you, too, are eligible 
for reduced prices. Evaluative listening requires that, instead of merely 
asking, “What does the speaker mean?” we should also ask, “What does his 
message mean to me?” 

In particular, listeners should listen evaluatively when the speaker is 
discussing something they will have to do. Examples are: a professor 
making an assignment, an employer describing a job to be performed, or 
someone responding to a request for directions. Poor listening results in 
many a failure to do what ought to have been done. “I’m sorry, Professor, I 
just didn’t understand it that way” may really mean, “While you were 
speaking, I was thinking about something else.” 


THE EFFECTS OF SOCIAL FACILITATION 


Ineffective listening frequently results from what we might call “crowd 
psychology.” If others in the audience are obviously bored or resentful of 
what the speaker says, we feel, through the influence of “social sympathy,” 
a tendency to react as does the majority. Sometimes this same influence 
may be exerted by merely a single individual—if he happens to be someone 
for whose opinion we especially care. Moreover, the degree of attention we 
give to a speaker’s remarks may be strongly influenced by the “climate of 
opinion” in the community toward him or toward his subject. It is so easy 
for us to go along with the crowd that sociologists identify this influence as 
“social facilitation.” But natural as this tendency is, it is a surrender of our 
own individuality, of our own freedom of thought, of our right and re¬ 
sponsibility to form our own judgments. Because of the tendency for 
people to respond in terms of what “everyone thinks,” for centuries beliefs 
persisted—in witchcraft, in monsters dwelling in the ocean, in the inferiority 
of women—which independent inquiry finally proved to be false. Evaluative 
listening not only broadens the mind but also sharpens its critical faculties. 


FACTORS AFFECTING LISTENER EFFICIENCY 


How, then, may we “open our ears” and do a better job of listening? 
At every railroad crossing there are three useful hints: stop whatever else 
you may be doing, thinking, or daydreaming about; look at the speaker, so 
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that you may see additional clues to his meaning; and listen only to the 
speaker, disregarding other distracting sounds. Listening is a full-time job; 
it cannot be done well as a part-time activity. Too many words are missed, 
too many sounds confused, too many qualifying phrases unheard, too many 
meaningful gestures and facial expressions overlooked, too many significant 
inflections of voice unnoticed—even when we are most alert. Frequent y, 
of course, as when we listen to the radio, we are unable to see the speaker. 
But when we can, we should look as well as listen. Psychological experi¬ 
ments have demonstrated that, when we use our eyes as well as our ears, 
not only do we add to our understanding through what the eyes see but we 
hear more because the sense of sight stimulates the sense of hearing. It 
should hardly be necessary to note that undivided attention will increase the 
efficiency of the listener. 

Ralph G. Nichols, reporting his research on factors in listening com¬ 
prehension, 4 declared it is influenced by the following factors: 

Intelligence 

Reading comprehension 
Recognition of correct English usage 
Size of the listener’s vocabulary 

Ability to make inferences . . , , 

Ability to structuralize a speech (that is, to see the organizational plan an 

the connection of the main points) 

Listening for main ideas, not merely for specific facts 

Use of special techniques while listening to improve concentration 

Real interest in the subj'ect discussed 

Emotional adjustment to the speaker’s thesis 

Ability to see significance in the subject discussed 

Curiosity about the subject discussed 

Physical fatigue of the listener 

Audibility of the speaker 

He also found that the following additional factors may influence 
listening comprehension, although the evidence concerning these is 
inconclusive: 

Speaker effectiveness 

Admiration for the speaker 

Respect for listening as a method of learning 

Susceptibility to distraction 

Sex of the listener (males are better listeners, on the average) 

4 “Factors in Listening Comprehension,” Speech Monographs, 15, No. 2 (1948) 

pp. 161-62. 
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Room ventilation and temperature 
Use of only the English language at home 
High school scholastic achievement 
High school speech training 

Experience in listening to difficult expository material 


The conclusions from such studies of listening substantiate the belief 
that we may improve our listening ability. In the preceding list you will note 
that the listener will be helped by a thorough proficiency in the English 
language, including a wide vocabulary, by attitudes favorable toward both 
the speaker and his subject, by practice in analyzing and organizing what is 
heard into easily remembered patterns, by being physically and mentally 
rested and alert, and by any techniques which improve individual powers of 
concentration. 

Harry A. Overstreet, in his Influencing Human Behavior, pointed out 
that the power of an idea depends upon the quickness and clarity with 
which the idea is perceived and upon the ease with which it is recalled. 
This statement indicates two additional ways in which the listener may help 
himself: by compensating with his own intelligence for a speaker’s inade¬ 
quacies of explanation and by doing everything possible to facilitate his 
memory. 


COMPENSATING FOR THE SPEAKER'S 
INADEQUACIES 


If the listener finds it difficult to hear or understand, he should, if 
possible, move nearer the speaker. He may be able to signal the speaker to 
use more force or projection. He should try to sit where he can see the 
speaker clearly, so that his eye may assist in distinguishing between such 
sounds as b and d; d and th; f and b; m and n. More careful listening can 
compensate, at least in part, for careless and inadequate speaking. 

Attempting to listen to a speaker in the midst of distracting and con¬ 
fusing noises is as unfair to the speaker as it is to the listener. One can 
hardly hope for any result other than misunderstanding. The chairman 
should be attentive to the closing of doors and windows through which 
noises may be coming or to ask a speaker to stop until a train or plane 
passes. If the speaker’s sequence of ideas is jumbled or his explanations are 
vague, good listeners rearrange the order for themselves and try to clarify 
his explanations. If he indulges in exaggerations, they try to interpret the 
statements in balanced terms. If he misstates a word, a date, or a fact, they 
silently make the needed corrections for themselves. The listener should do 
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everything possible to compensate for the inadequacies of the speaker by 
alert and careful attention, by trying to eliminate distractions, and by im 
proving to the utmost their evaluative efficiency.•’ 

LISTENING TO REMEMBER 

The purpose of listening is not fulfilled by immediate understanding; 
we must later also be able to recall things we have heard. Several of the 
suggestions already made for improving listening efficiency are helpful like¬ 
wise in improving the ability to recall important details at a later time. The 
following additional and more specific suggestions will further aid the 

listener: 

1. It is easier to recall things in which we develop an interest, 

2. It is easier to recall details that have been fitted into the listener s 
over-all interpretation of the main ideas of the speaker, 

3. It is efficient to try to pick out the main ideas of the speaker and 
try to remember them, rather than to strain our limited memory 
span by attempting to retain great masses of uncoordinated and 
unrelated data; 

4. Since memory is a dynamic process requiring effort and determina¬ 
tion, we must resolve to remember and not passively expect to 
forget; 

5. We should try to incorporate what we seek to remember into our 
own established thought patterns by rephrasing the speaker’s ideas 
and explanations into phrases that we find personally appropriate 
and habitual; 

6. Memory is aided still further by a habit of mentally summarizing 
the main points of a speech immediately after hearing them and at 
intervals thereafter; and 

7. When we think of a speech we wish to retain in mind, we should 
make a special point of clarifying and emphasizing the ways in 
which it particularly affects our own interests and welfare. 

JUDGMENTS OF SPEECH AND PERSONALITY 

Your reaction to a speaker is really a composite of several reactions. 
You may, for example, conclude that students A, B, and C are in some 
respects very poor speakers—but concurrently you think of them as very 

6 A fine set of classroom exercises designed to educate listeners to achieve 
greater efficiency in identifying and interpreting significant elements in speeches 
they hear is presented by Seth A. Fessenden in his Effective Listening manual, 
sixth edition (1969), mimeographed, California State College, Fullerton. 
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likable individuals. Meanwhile, you may decide that students D, E, and F 
are excellent speakers—but not the kind of persons you would like to have 
as friends. These judgments represent a certain amount of confusion, for 
you realize that you enjoy hearing the “poor speakers” whom you like more 
than the good speakers whom you dislike. As you meditate upon this 
problem, you will perceive how vitally important it is to avoid establishment 
of artificial standards for determining whether or not a speech is “good.” 

Inevitably, as you listen to a series of speakers you tend to judge not 
only the words they utter, the thoughts they present, and the manner of 
their delivery, but also the character and personality they reveal. It should 
be obvious that a speaker who represents himself poorly as a person cannot 
really be an effective speaker, regardless of what skills he may possess in 
phrasing and presenting his message. Similarly, a speaker who may be 
lacking in some technical proficiency must nevertheless have genuine com¬ 
municative ability if he manages to convey to his listeners an image of an 
appealing personality. Equally truly, however, a person who is immensely 
likable may still be so lacking in speech skill as to render very ineffective 
his ability to guide the thinking of a group. The real leader is the one who 
combines oral skills with attractive personality, or, as the Elder Cato de¬ 
clared in the days of the Roman Republic, “The ideal orator of our quest is 
a good man skilled in the arts of speech.” Precisely because speech and 
personality are so closely interrelated, as abilities in speaking improve, so 
does the personality of the speaker. This is one of the rewards of sound 
work in improving one’s mastery of speech. 


THE LISTENER'S EVALUATION 


It is evident from what we have thus far noted that every speech will 
be judged largely by the kind of relationship the speaker manages to 
establish with his audience. The following questions should assist you in 
the task of evaluation. 

1. Is what the speaker is saying true? We hear and read many elo¬ 
quent and apparently truly sincere statements about war, race, poverty, 
education, pollution, and other issues. Many of them contradict other 
equally resounding comments. A primary responsibility of listeners is to 
determine whether the statements are not only challenging but also factual 
and relevant. Are they true? 

2. Does the speech increase the listeners’ respect for the speaker? If 
you do not first respect a speaker, you are not going to pay much attention 
to what he says. You will find yourself evaluating a speaker in terms of his 
attitude toward his audience, toward his subject, and toward himself. If he 
shows respect for his audience, he will in turn receive respect from them; 
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if he shows a sincere interest in them, they will reciprocate. If he manifests 
enthusiasm about the opportunity to discuss his subject with them, his 
enthusiasm will be contagious. Listeners respect a speaker who obviously 
believes in his subject, who respects them enough to be well informed in 
his subject, and who—justifying his enthusiasm and interest is fair and 
accurate in his presentation. Finally, an audience respects a speaker who, 
because of the thoroughness of his preparation, has confidence in himself. 

3. Is the speech audience-centered? Is the speaker concerned with the 
needs and interests of his listeners? If the speaker has failed to prepare and 
subsequently fails to deliver his speech with regard for what it means to 
his listeners, members of the audience will gain little from it; moreover, they 
will probably be bored and inattentive. But any failure by the speaker does 
not entirely excuse a failure on the part of the listeners to follow him, 
“centering” the speech around his own individual problems is something 
only a listener can do. Good listening involves making a close and con¬ 
tinuing application of the generalized remarks of the speaker to the listener s 
special concerns. 

4. Does the speech progress from introduction to conclusion? Have 
you ever listened to a lecture in which it seemed to you that the speaker 
was still on the same point in the middle of the talk as at its beginning? 
Such a speech lacks forward movement of ideas. It lacks organization. 
Worse, it lacks purpose. The effective speech joins with the audience 
where it is and ends with the audience where the speaker wishes it to be. 
The speaker must be careful not to “lose” his listeners or to surprise them 
with some sudden, unexpected conclusion. Even more important, he must 
not leave them guessing at what he meant. The effective speech has ideas 
which move forward to a clear conclusion. When the speaker does not 
organize his speech well, the listeners have to compensate by unusual 
attentiveness to follow the thread of ideas and may even have to supply part 
of the pattern themselves. 

5. Are you listening to the speech or to the speaker? When a listener 
says of a speaker, “What a beautiful voice! What graceful gestures!” the 
delivery is getting in the way of the message. Of course the speaker should 
learn to adapt himself and his manner of speaking so well to the situation 
that his delivery will be unobtrusive. A purpose of art is to conceal art. 
However, whether the delivery is graceful or awkward, the listener should 
make an effort to pierce through the outer forms to the inner meaning. 


CONCLUSION 


Listening is more than, and different from, merely “hearing.” Listening 
is the active copartnership role in any act of oral communication. The work 
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that a listener must do may be compared to that of a catcher on a baseball 
team. He signals” to the pitcher (speaker) as well as receives the ball (or 
message). Evaluative listening is a part of the process of thinking. When 
you are in a communicative situation, you listen evaluatively in order to 
learn, to keep from being misled, to apply what is said to your own interests 
and needs, and to make your own considerable contribution to the effective¬ 
ness of the speech. When it is your turn to speak, you become sharply aware 
of how much influence the audience exerts: an alert and interested audience 
will bring out the best in you, whereas a dull and apathetic one will drag 
you down to its own level. What you as a speaker wish from your own 
listeners is what you should try to provide for your classmates when they 
speak. 


EXERCISES AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 


EXERCISES 

1. One way of learning to improve your speech is to listen analytically to 
every speech given in class and to all the speeches you hear outside of 
class. Apply the standards of judgment restated in this chapter. It is 
valuable speech training to make a practice of summarizing the point 
of every speech you hear and evaluating the technique of the speaker 
in presenting it. 

2. Listen to a speech that is afterward to be printed. You may hear it 
on radio or television. (The magazine Vital Speeches of the Day 
prints a collection of significant current speeches every two weeks.) 
The New York Times and some other newspapers frequently print 
important speeches. 

a. Write down your impression of the speech upon hearing it. Answer 
these questions about it: 

1. What was the speaker’s purpose? 

2. What were his main ideas? 

3. How well did his ideas support his purpose? 

4. By what means did the speaker adjust to his audience? 

5. Was his introduction adequate? 

6. Did his conclusion help to accomplish his purpose? 

b. After you have written your analysis of the speech as heard, obtain 
a copy of it in printed form. From the printed copy check your 
reactions to each of the foregoing questions. Then write a brief 
statement indicating the following: 

1. What did the speaker apparently accomplish by his presence 
that is not evident in the written copy of the speech? 

2. What were you able to discern from the printed speech that 
you missed as a listener? 

3. Write a brief evaluation of every member of your speech class, 
following the form suggested on pages 83-84. As your instructor indi¬ 
cates, either write all the evaluations in sequence and hand them to 
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him or write them on separate, unsigned sheets, so that each one 
will’go to the appropriate student. Such an exercise, honestly and 
thoughtfully done, can be of great value to the members of the class 
in clarifying for them the kinds of relationships and impressions they 
have created. 

4. Write an analysis of your reaction to a speech. Indicate what you 
brought to it as a creative listener. In what ways did the speech attec 
you individually—ways in which it could not have affected other 
listeners, because your response was caused in large part by your own 
experience, knowledge, or bias? If you were to converse with the 
speaker about the subject of his talk, what points would you want o 
make to him about it? Would you want to argue with him, inform 
him concerning further points about the subject, or question him in 
order to secure further information? Write a brief outline of a speech 
you might make on the same subject (to a different audience) after 
hearing his. 

5. Go to hear some well-known lecturer or convocation speaker and use 
the criticism chart (on pages 84-86) as a basis for recording Y°ur 
evaluation of all the elements that go into an effective speech. The 
system of numbers is used to provide a scale on which you may in i- 
cate the speaker’s success with each factor. Draw a circle around 
whatever number indicates your judgment of the degree of success. 
Number 1 indicates the greatest degree of success, and number 5 the 
lowest. The purpose of so detailed a chart is to emphasize the great 
range of considerations which go into one’s evaluation of, and thus 
one’s reaction to, a speech. Whether or not the listener may be fully 
aware of it, many of these twenty-six points contribute to his reaction. 
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RESPONSE CHARTS FOR THE LISTENER 


Note: Chart I may fruitfully be used several times during the speech 
course, to provide for every speaker a broad survey of listener responses. 
Chart II may fruitfully be used once, preferably near the end of the 
course, to provide for every student an experience in detailed response- 
evaluation of the speeches by his classmates. In addition, Chart 11 provides 
a useful form in which students may report on speeches heard outside 
of class for term project reports. 

I: Listener’s Impressions 

Speaker __ _ ______ Date _ 

Subject _____ 

Directions: For each of the qualities of effective speaking indicated below, 
check (/) the evaluative word which most nearly indicates the relative effective¬ 
ness of the speaker. 

I saw you as: 

(Approach, posture, facial expression, gestures, walking movements, personal 
appearance, appropriate clothes, distracting mannerisms.) 

POOR fair average good excellent 

Comments:___ 


I heard you as: 

(Audibility, voice quality, “pleasantness” of pitch, speaking rate, force, fluency, 
pronunciation, sense of communication.) 

POOR FAIR AVERAGE GOOD EXCELLENT 


Comments: 
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Speech composition: 

(Interesting subject, introduction, proper scope of topic, clarity of purpose, sup¬ 
porting material, logical thinking, clarity and effectiveness of organization, 
definite conclusion, appropriateness of language.) 


POOR FAIR AVERAGE GOOD 

Comments: --- 


EXCELLENT 


General effectiveness: 

POOR FAIR AVERAGE 

Comments:___ 


GOOD 


EXCELLENT 


Critic 


H: Detailed Criticism Chart 

Speaker-— 

Subject --— 


Date 


The Speech 

1. Purpose 

clear 1 2 3 4 5 vague 

attained 1 2 3 4 5 not attained 

2. Compelling 1 2 3 4 5 dull 

3. Vivid 1 2 3 4 5 commonplace 

4. Well illustrated 1 2 3 4 5 abstract 

5. Language 

exact 12345 inexact 
original 1 2 3 4 5 trite 

appropriate 1 2 3 4 5 inappropriate 

6. Speech plan 

clear 1 2 3 4 5 confused 

audience-centered 1 2 3 4 5 subject-centered 

7. Climactic 1 2 3 4 5 poorly organized 

8. Thought content 

analytical 1 2 3 4 5 superficial 

personal 1 2 3 4 5 impersonal 
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9. Qualities of style 
emphasis 

good 1 2 3 4 5 poor 

repetition 

used well 1 2 3 4 5 used poorly 

contrast 

good 1 2 3 4 5 poor 

concreteness 

sufficient 1 2 3 4 5 insufficient 

factual evidence 

enlivened 1 2 3 4 5 uninteresting 

10. Errors in grammar ____ 


11. Mispronunciations 


The Speaker 


1. 

First impression 
favorable 1 2 

3 

4 

5 unfavorable 

2. 

Manner 

communicative 

i 

2 

3 

4 5 ineffective 

3. 

Appearance 
impressive 1 

2 

3 

4 

5 distracting 

4. 

Posture 
poised 1 2 

3 

4 

5 

awkward 

5. 

Movement 
natural 1 2 

3 

4 

5 

stiff 


adequate 1 ' 

z : 

3 < 

4 . 

5 inadequate 


varied 1 2 

3 

4 

5 

monotonous 


well poised 1 

2 

3 

4 

5 distracting 

6. 

Gestures 
well timed 1 

2 

3 

4 

5 inappropriate 


purposeful 1 

2 

3 

4 

5 meaningless 

7. 

Voice 
volume 
good 1 2 

3 

4 

5 

improperly controlled 


pleasing 1 2 

3 

4 

5 

unpleasant 


varied 1 2 

3 

4 

5 

monotonous 


relaxed 1 2 

3 

4 

5 

tense 


rate 

inappropriate 

1 

2 

3 

4 5 appropriate 
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8. Vocal defects 

lisp -- 

foreign accent -—— 

nasality- 

lazy articulation- 

faulty projection - 

high pitch- 

9. Personality 

alert 1 2 3 4 5 phlegmatic 

sincere 1 2 3 4 5 uninspired 

enthusiastic 1 2 3 4 5 uncommunicative 

confident 1 2 3 4 5 ill at ease 

10. Eye contact 

good 1 2 3 4 5 poor 

11. Facial expressiveness 

good 1 2 3 4 5 insufficient 

The Audience 

1. Responsive 1 2 3 4 5 inattentive 

2. Unified in response 1 2 3 4 5 varied in response 

3. Helpful to speaker 1 2 3 4 5 detrimental to speaker 

4. 1 2 3 4 5 phlegmatic 

Critic ---- 
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AND THE 
CONVERSATIONAL 

QUALITY 


chapter 

It is in talk alone that we can learn our period and ourselves. 
In short, the first duty of a man is to speak; that is his chief 
business in this world; and talk, which is the harmonious 
speech of two or more, is by far the most accessible of plea¬ 
sures. It costs nothing in money; it is all profit; it completes our 
education, founds and fosters our friendships, and can be en¬ 
joyed at any age and in almost any state of health. 

—Robert Louis Stevenson 

One of the first textbooks on public speaking in the modern era was 
written in 1915 by the late Professor James Albert Winans of Cornell 
University. His discussion of the relationship between conversation and 
public speaking has been but little improved upon in the intervening years. 
He used the illustration of a man, enthusiastic about some recent event, 
meeting a friend on the street and stopping to talk with him. One after 
another, others happen by and stop to listen. Before long there are a 
dozen, thirty, a hundred. At some point it becomes difficult for some to 
hear and see the speaker. They ask him to get up on a nearby cart. He does, 
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and proceeds. Now at what precise point, Professor Winans asked, did 
private conversation become public speaking? The point, of course, is that 

the change is in degree and not in kind. 

Essentially the same qualities make for effective speaking, whether the 
audience numbers one person or millions. Most of the distinctions com¬ 
monly made between conversation and public speaking are arbitrary, easily 
overstated, and more imagined than real. Are the qualities of projection 
and loudness in the voice more important for the public speaker? Did you 
ever try to carry on a conversation at a noisy street intersection, n is 
age of microphones and amplifiers it cannot truthfully be said that pub ic 
speaking differs from conversation because it requires more energy on t e 
part of the speaker. Does public speaking require more specific and careful 

preparation? Perhaps generally, but not necessarily. 

There may be many conversations in life far more important to us than 
any public speaking we will ever do: with a personnel manager we hope to 
persuade to employ us; with a boss we are asking for a raise; with a lover we 
hope to have as a life mate. For any one of these we may prepare longer 
and with greater care than for most public speeches. It is by conversations, 
too that we hope to win new friends, as well as gain greater respect from 
old'friends. Occasionally out of the most casual conversations come judg¬ 
ments and decisions vitally affecting our lives and destinies. 

But, you may be saying, there is one real difference: The public 
speaker does all the talking; in conversation there is give-and-take.” If you 
say that, however, you are overlooking an aspect of Professor Winans’s care¬ 
fully chosen illustration. The man on the street was doing most of the 
talking from the time the first man stopped and began to listen. Further¬ 
more as we have demonstrated in earlier chapters, good public speaking is 
also two-way communication. There is no better point at which to begin 
conscious improvement in speech than in everyday conversation. If you 
learn to do well at this universal art, you will have perfected the basic 
attitudes and skills upon which all speaking depends. 

A first reason for improving conversational skills, then, is the practical 
one of high personal reward. The poor talker is poorly regarded. You will 
remember the description of Gratiano in Shakespeare’s The Merchant of 
Venice: “Gratiano speaks an infinite deal of nothing .... His reasons are as 
two grains of wheat hid in two bushels of chaff; you shall seek all day ere 
you find them, and when you have them, they are not worth the search.' 
Becoming a better conversationalist will bring rewards as large and as im¬ 
mediate as those of any achievement within your reach. 

A second reason why the student of speech is concerned with im¬ 
proving his conversational skill is that this is a helpful preliminary to 
becoming a good public speaker. The average beginning speaker has very 
few opportunities outside the classroom to practice speaking to audiences. 
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He does, however, have innumerable opportunities to converse. He should, 
then, while studying the principles of public speaking, consider how they 
may apply to conversational situations; and while he is conversing he should 
be practicing the direct application of principles that will be invaluable when 
he speaks before a larger audience. 


ELEMENTS OF GOOD CONVERSATION 

Conversational rules ’ may be found in liberal quantities in sources 
as remote from one another as Jonathan Swift’s essays and James Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson on the one hand and the fifteen-minutes-a-day correspon¬ 
dence courses on the other. The advice is as varied as the sources from 
which it comes. One writer stresses the lightness and insubstantiality of 
good conversation. He compares it to a balloon, which is tossed lightly 
from one conversationalist to another without ever being allowed to touch 
the ground. Another writer charges that the greatest danger in conversa¬ 
tion is frothiness and insubstantiality. He declares that the best conversation 
is serious and methodical, more like a freight train loaded with ideas than 
like a balloon to be bandied about. One critic has condemned the general 
tendency of conversation to deal with personalities; another warns against 
the dry rot of abstractness. Frequently commentators warn against “talking 
shop,” but just as frequently they advise talking about one’s closest interests 
—which are apt to center around one’s work. From the legion of books 
and articles on the art of conversation, only one conclusion is unmistakable: 
the futility of formulating any dogmatic list of rules for good conversation. 

Here, however, are some suggestions which, if followed with discre¬ 
tion, should prove useful. They deal with conversational situations and 
subjects, with the duties of the host and hostess, with the conversational 
tone, and with the preparation to be made for conversation. 


CONVERSATIONAL SITUATIONS 


The principal reason for the confusion and contradiction in the vari¬ 
ous works on conversation is that there are so many different kinds of 
conversational situations. From fraternity house “bull sessions” to formal 
receptions is a far cry, and no single set of rules can be formulated that 
would be appropriate for both. The conversational situation is composed 
of many variables, including the age, occupation, interest, sex, education, 
and character of the participants and the time, place, and purpose of the 
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gathering. So many combinations are possible that there is an almost infinite 
variety of conversational situations. Woe to the conversationalist who tries 
to meet them all in the same manner! A “wise adaptability” is certain y 
the first characteristic to be developed. The student who tried to initiate 
a conversation on philosophy between halves at a football game was show¬ 
ing more earnestness than conversational judgment. 


CONVERSATIONAL SUBJECTS 


One class of conversational subjects consists of conventional symbols 
of friendly interest, such as the weather, the other person’s health, and 
items of casual interest in the news of the day. These are convenient for 
“breaking the ice,” but they are likely to become boring indeed if they are 
not at once superseded by other subjects. When the hostess politely inquires 
about the health of your family, for example, it is a serious error to com¬ 
mence a detailed account of the minor ailments suffered by each member. 
“They are all very well, thank you” or “We’re having a round of spring 
colds” is all that the situation calls for. Such comments as these are also 
common when two acquaintances pass each other on the street. The words 
that are used in such a situation are wholly unimportant. The sole purpose 
in saying anything at all is to communicate the fact that you are aware of 
each other’s presence and that you entertain mutually friendly feelings. 

Another class of subjects consists of those that are really intended to 
be discussed. They may be as varied as the interests of the participants. 
There is, however, more uniformity in conversational topics than might 
be supposed. As a result of our living together in a single type of civiliza¬ 
tion, there is a common body of ideas which we all share. In a study of 601 
conversations 1 of men to men, of women to women, and of mixed groups, 
occurring during intermissions of concerts, it was discovered that the leading 
topics of men’s conversations are money and business, other men, women, 
sports, and other amusements. The leading topics of women s conversa¬ 
tions are other women, men, clothes, amusements, and immediate sur¬ 
roundings. A questionnaire distributed among a random group of college 
students indicated that their conversations dealt preponderantly with such 
subjects as the opposite sex, studies, religion, current affairs, and prospects 
for jobs more frequently than with the light and frivolous aspects of col¬ 
lege life. But on the evening before the “homecoming game,” for example, 
the talk would almost inevitably revolve around something having to do 

1 J. Spencer Carlson, Stuart W. Cook, and Leroy L, Stromberg, Sex Differ¬ 
ences in Conversation,” Journal of Applied Psychology, 20 (December 1936) 
pp. 727-735. 
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with school spirit. In a time of social turmoil and progress, justice and 
reform will be much discussed. 

It is often considered good practice to direct the conversation into the 
channels of one s companion’s interests, but this is a dangerous rule to 
follow. It is in effect to place the responsibility for maintaining the conver¬ 
sation upon the other members of the group, who may be indifferent, unwill- 
ing, or too tired to bear it. Unless a conversationalist is eager to talk about 
himself, it is discourteous for others to ask questions which force him to 
do so. The biographer and essayist Gamaliel Bradford reports in his 
journal that he used to pride himself upon his ability “to draw people out” 
as the last word of conversational tact. . . . But I now come to see by 
long experience that it is really far more considerate and amiable to give 
at least a fair amount of yourself and your own experience, while probably 
the most entertaining and successful talkers are those who fill the whole 
time with the display of their own affairs and their own souls, but do it 
entertainingly.” 

Bradford s generalization is, of course, as dangerous as its opposite. 
The only safe rule is that no subject is satisfactory which does not challenge 
the interest of the entire group. The subjects listed above offer some 
cues as to topics that can on many occasions be introduced safely. By 
observation and by the application of what you know of the interests of the 
participants, you can formulate a fresh list for every occasion. To be 
generally avoided in mixed groups intent chiefly on sociability are topics 
that are morbid, pessimistic, antagonistic, or otherwise disagreeable. Politics 
and religion are perennially interesting, but when sharp differences of 
opinion are manifested they should be dropped. Gossip is alluring but 
dangerous. The gossipers come to distrust one another, each fearing that 
he will be the victim the next time he is absent from the group. 

Conversational subjects, like conversational rules, depend so much 
upon the circumstances and the personalities involved that generalizations 
are unsafe as guides. The English essayist, W. H. Auden, has insisted, 
with reason, that 

Of all the interesting things which happen around us, the behaviour of 
our neighbors is the most fascinating. Yet gossip, the result of this curios¬ 
ity, is still listed as a vice. Is it really a vice? I think not. Under the right 
rules, it’s an act of friendliness and a release of feelings. A friendly person 
is one who tries to talk about the things which interest his hearers. What 
interests them most is the behaviour of other people. Cut out gossip and 
there’ll be no conversation left except shop-talk, smoking room stories 
and the most vapid kind of tea-talk. 

Of course Auden was allowing himself the literary license of exaggeration. 
Besides gossip there are many subject areas apart from shop, smut, and 
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inanity. Nevertheless, his point was sound that people are interested in 
people and therefore enjoy talking and hearing about them. Perhaps the 
best precautions are to avoid saying about another what you might resent 
if it were said about you, and to avoid gossip which you would be embar¬ 
rassed to have repeated with your name cited as the source. 


DUTIES OF THE HOST AND HOSTESS 


An occasional conversation may drift along successfully with no direct¬ 
ing influence, but as a general rule a conversation can no more steer itself 
than can a ship. In this respect conversation is just like any other group 
activity. To avoid confusion or conflict, a skillful guiding touch is essential. 
Providing this guidance is one of the prime duties of the host or hostess. 
The arrangement for a successful evening of conversation must begin with 
the selection of the guests. Some people who will shine brilliantly in the 
proper company will be dull and morose when the other guests do not 
please them. A hostess who fills her parlor with eager talkers one evening 
and with good listeners another time will have two unsuccessful gatherings. 
A good conversation must begin with a group of well-assorted, congenial 
participants. 

The host or hostess is responsible, too, for providing conversational 
“starters” as often as may be necessary, for lubricating the conversations 
with geniality and good humor whenever too strong a jarring note appears, 
for deftly shutting off an overly loquacious guest, and for encouraging any 
who might wish to talk but are too timid to begin. Sometimes a great deal 
depends upon the seating arrangement, by which congenial companions 
may be brought together and others, less congenial, kept apart. And, of 
course, the general comfort and agreeableness of the situation have much 
to do with the success of the conversation. 

On rare occasions, it might even be a “duty” of the hostess to punish 
an extreme impudence of a guest, for not to do so would be to permit the 
social situation to degenerate into sodden embarrassment. For example, 
Mrs. Herbert Bayard Swope once icely reprimanded a guest who waved 
his arms about at the dinner table and demanded, “For God’s sake, where 
did all these flies come from?” by replying: “They came in on the guests.” 2 
Whenever the atmosphere or mood needs to be rectified, it is the primary 
responsibility of the host or hostess to restore it to a tenable mood. 


2 Cited in the New York Times obituary for Mrs. Swope, November 24, 1967. 
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THE CONVERSATIONAL TONE 


Another chief duty of the host or hostess is to establish the conversa¬ 
tional tone. The conversational tone should ordinarily be good-humored 
and genial, but not Pollyannaish. Violent disagreements are to be avoided, 
but so is the total lack of opinion which is usually responsible for complete 
accord. There is a middle ground of agreeable controversy, which has 
best been described by Robert Louis Stevenson. “There is a certain atti¬ 
tude,” he said, “combative at once and deferential, eager to fight yet most 
averse to quarrel, which marks out at once the talkable man. It is not 
eloquence, nor fairness, nor obstinacy, but a certain proportion of all these 
that I love to encounter in my amicable adversaries. They must not be 
pontiffs holding doctrine, but huntsmen questing after elements of truth. 
Neither must they be boys to be instructed, but fellow students with whom 
I may argue on equal terms.” Amicable adversaries is perhaps the most 
suitable term with which to describe the ideal conversationalists. They keep 
the tone of the conversation spicy, alert, and vigorous, without being 
rancorous. They know how to have opinions without being opinionated, to 
contend without being contentious. 


PREPARATION FOR CONVERSATION 


Joseph Addison, the English essayist, declared that he would no more 
attend a conversational gathering without careful preparation than he 
would risk his reputation with an unprepared speech. Many other conver¬ 
sational “wits” held the same view and gathered a store of witty remarks 
to fire into the conversational situation at appropriate intervals. The result 
was brilliant but artificial. Although this practice is still occasionally fol¬ 
lowed, it is not generally successful. But should we go to the opposite 
extreme of making no preparation whatever for a conversational gathering? 

A commendable general kind of preparation was that practiced by 
Samuel Johnson, who attributed his great conversational ability to the fact 
that every time he talked, no matter what the circumstances, he always 
tried “to talk as well as he could both in sentiment and expression.” When 
Boswell asked him for additional requirements for good conversation, Dr. 
Johnson replied with a statement of four rules: “There must in the first 
place be knowledge; there must be materials. In the second place there 
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must be a command of words; in the third place there must be imagination, 
to place things in such views as they are not commonly seen in; and in t e 
fourth place there must be presence of mind, and a resolution that is not 
to be overcome by failure.” By study and by practice, most of these require¬ 
ments can be met. A careful application of them would certainly bear fruit 

in the form of increased skill in conversation. 

The best specific preparation for an immediate conversational situa¬ 
tion is to be in good spirits, animated, alert, and determined to do your 
share in contributing sympathetically and sensitively to whatever kind of 
talk the mood of the group may require. If each of the conversationalists 
makes this type of preparation, the chill effects of dullness, indifference, 
and moroseness will not intrude to dampen the spirits of the rest. 

Usually the members of a group are well enough known to one another 
so that unpleasant and tactless topics may be avoided. Conversationalists 
who are prone to use sarcasm and ridicule should be especially careful 
not to attack thoughtlessly some of the convictions of the other participants. 
It is well to abide by the old rule that it is better to lose a jest than a friend. 

In sum, then, we may conclude that the good conversationalist must 
be exceedingly adaptable, should select his topics from fields that are 
of interest to all those present, should contribute his own ideas while 
being courteous in his reception of differing opinions, and should make a 
real effort to enter into the spirit of the group. In addition, the host and 
hostess must not forget their special responsibility for seeing to it that every¬ 
one present has an opportunity to participate—just as each guest makes 
sure that neither his manner nor what he says detracts from the enjoyment 
of the other participants. 


BACKGROUND FOR CONVERSATION 


It will be found that the great talkers have been wide readers. Sam 
Houston, the eminent Texan, spent a great deal of his youth among the 
Indians, but even then he devoted his leisure to the study of Greek. Winston 
Churchill’s conversation and speeches are filled with allusions to the litera¬ 
ture and history of all ages and many lands. Patrick Henry has been 
described as a backwoodsman, yet he was a finished scholar in comparison 
with many college graduates of today. As noted in Chapter 1, Quintilian 
outlined a course of study in literature, music, history, mathematics, and 
kindred subjects which would keep his speech students hard at work from 
earliest childhood until maturity. To his mind the first requisite for effective 
speaking was to have acquired worthwhile ideas to express, based on a wide 
background of knowledge and careful thought. Quintilian’s ideal is still 
an excellent one to follow. 
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The first step, then, in developing something worth while to say is 
to increase your store of information. It should be added at once, however, 
that your background does not consist only of books you have read. A large 
part of it is your personal experience. Do not overlook the excellent con¬ 
versational material in the experiences you have had. One trip through the 
slums with a social worker, an afternoon accompanying a visiting nurse 
on her calls, a few weeks as a summer-camp worker—all such firsthand 
experiences will give you understanding and feeling for certain problems 
which have a depth of value beyond what you can learn through reading. 
You will not become an authority in a few hours or a few weeks of experi¬ 
ence—but you will thereby acquire attitudes and feelings which add life and 
rich meaning to your conversation. In general, you will always talk best 
to people whose backgrounds resemble your own. The kind of background 
you acquire, then, helps determine the kind of friends you will have. 

The second step in developing something worth while to say is to 
evolve and clarify a set of beliefs, attitudes, convictions, and interests. Col¬ 
lege students have always been activists, in the forefront of social change. 
This was true in the time of Francois Villon, in fourteenth-century Paris, 
in the various European revolutions of 1848, in the turbulence of Latin 
American reform movements, and in the more recent student protest demon¬ 
strations that have ranged from Berkeley to Columbia University and the 
Sorbonne. To urge students to have convictions is like advising the ocean 
to have waves. What is needed to stimulate and encourage conversation 
is the promulgation of definite convictions along with a willingness to 
examine their premises and effects—and to be willing to alter ideas that 
prove to be inadequate. Students still have most life experiences ahead 
of them and it would be unfortunate if they did not grow and alter con¬ 
siderably with the passage of years. It is not dogmatism that is desired, 
but rather a thoughtful consideration of various aspects of the meaning 
of life. 

The student who knows what he believes and also is committed to 
continuing his development will clearly reveal the fact by his manner of 
assurance, the incisiveness of his thoughts, and the sense of real purpose 
which runs through his talk. Most of the triviality and aimlessness that we 
note in the conversation we hear is due to the fact that the speakers them¬ 
selves are not aware of what they wish to do; they aim at nothing and hit it 
unerringly. 

The third step consists in discussing subjects for which you already have 
or can readily develop a genuine enthusiasm and deep-seated interest. Every¬ 
one has many fleeting interests. But it is not safe to depend for conversa¬ 
tional materials on the transient kind of interest which arises from the 
reading of a sprightly article in The Reader’s Digest or a similar source. 

It is true that if the facts in the article are in themselves interesting, you 
might develop enough enthusiasm to make that interest seem genuinely 
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your own. But the risk is great because the structure upon which you are 
building is thin. Superficiality, like murder, will generally out. 

An ideal subject to talk about is one to which you have responde 
emotionally for a long time, perhaps for several years, but for which you 
have recently gathered fresh information. For example, during the pas 
several years you may have cherished a deep dislike for a certain politica 
leader. Perhaps you have engaged in heated arguments regarding him, and 
you have consistently turned off your radio when he spoke. As you examine 
your point of view critically, to see how you can best persuade others to 
agree with you, you note that your opinion is backed by more emotion than 
fact You may find it hard to name specific acts of his which you can whole¬ 
heartedly condemn and harder still to trace their ruinous effects. Hence 
you go to the Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature, look up a number 
of articles dealing with aspects of his political career, and begin the accumu¬ 
lation of specific evidence. As you do so, you may find yourself modifying 
your attitude a bit at some points and strengthening it at others. Finally, 
you are able to jot down three or four definite reasons for considering is 
policies harmful, with specific evidence to support each point. What you 
have to say about the man will now have significance and added interest. 

You will find that talk drawn from this kind of background can hardly 
fail to be good, for two reasons. First, you will be sustained by a deep and 
earnest conviction which has taken firm root over a long period of time 
and which has grown soundly during your recent gathering of evidence; 
and, second, you will have a body of recently collected specific information 
which will be fresh in your mind and which you will be eager to share with 
others in order to win them to your point of view. This amounts almost 
to a definite formula for good conversation. 


THE BASIC PRINCIPLE OF GOOD 
CONVERSATION 

It would be easy to extend the foregoing suggestions almost intermi¬ 
nably. Do not indulge in monologues, do not tell pointless anecdotes, be a 
good listener, give the other fellow a chance, do not talk about your opera¬ 
tion, your aches and pains, or your neighbor’s wife, do not mope, do not 
be a buffoon—all of these appear to be safe guideposts to good conversa¬ 
tion, and so they are under most circumstances. But even these rules 
cannot be universally applied. Some operations are interesting, some people 
can make buffoonery attractive, and an occasional guest may be so fas¬ 
cinating that he is encouraged to monopolize the talk. Any attempt to 
establish a set conversational pattern to fit all situations must inevitably fail. 
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This does not mean, however, that no guidance is possible for improv¬ 
ing conversational ability. What it does mean is that there is actually no 
such thing as conversation. There are only conversations. Every time two 
or more people talk, the situation is unique. Every such situation has to be 
met in terms of itself. The basic principle of good conversation is to deter¬ 
mine clearly the purpose of each particular conversational situation and to 
conduct oneself in accord with that purpose. 

What is most essential is that the quality and nature of the talk should 
indeed fit the temperament and desires of the participants. Since many 
people would rather talk than listen, this means that one relatively easy 
and sure way of being considered a good conversationalist is to be a good 
listener. Jean de la Bruyere, the famous French aphorist, noted from his 
observations that: “The wit of conversation consists more in finding it in 
others than in showing a great deal of it yourself. He who goes from your 
conversation pleased with himself and his own wit is perfectly well pleased 
with you.” Sometimes, however, your associates are far more eager to hear 
you talk than to have you listen. J. Walter Coleman, an historian on civil 
war battle fields, employed by the National Park Service, was annoyed when 
he met a famous Englishman and could get little from him except ques¬ 
tions concerning the Gettysburg area. “Arnold Toynbee, who had recently 
finished A Study of History, was a disappointment,” Coleman wrote. “He 
was more interested in hearing me talk about the Battle of Gettysburg than 
in answering the questions that I wanted to ask him.” 3 

Conversation is essentially a social process. It depends upon similarity 
of purpose among the participants. Since no two people are likely to feel 
or think exactly alike at any given time, good conversation must presuppose 
a social willingness on the part of each member of a group to adapt to the 
others. The people who adapt most easily and completely are in general 
considered the most “agreeable.” This does not mean, however, that they 
are the most influential or the most highly respected. 4 Adaptation and com¬ 
munication are not the same thing. In some situations, you may feel that 
the thing to do is to adapt yourself completely to the desires of others; in 
other situations you may feel stubbornly determined to bring about an 
adaptation to your own mood and purpose. Ordinarily, the good conversa¬ 
tionalist falls somewhere between these two extremes. He is an “amicable 
adversary.” He goes part of the way, and he expects the others to come 
part of the way to him. 

When matured by experiences of social living, the good conversation¬ 
alist willingly becomes enough like the rest of the group in attitude, feeling, 

3 J. Walter Coleman, “A Reminiscence of a Gettysburg Superintendent,” Penn 
State Alumni News, 50 (November 6, 1963) pp. 8-12. 

4 Henry W. Riecken, “The Effect of Talkativeness on Ability to Influence 
Group Solutions of Problems,” Sociometry , 21 (1958) pp. 309-321. 
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and mood to win their approval. He becomes one of them. Then, and only 
then, is he able to make effective headway in bringing about a change 1 
their feelings. The successful conversationalist, in sum, is the mdivi u 
sensitive enough to recognize readily the purpose of the group and able 
to direct the talk toward his own goal without giving the other participants 
the disturbing sense that his mood or manner is inappropriate to their own. 


THE CONVERSATIONAL QUALITY IN 
OTHER FORMS OF SPEAKING 

There is a carry-over from the art of good conversation to other forms 
of speaking. As we noted in the introduction to this chapter, the other 
forms of speaking differ from conversation more in degree than in kind. 
There are varying degrees of formality, of organized preparation, and of 
compliance with established and expected patterns. How informal and 
careless we can be even in the conversational situation is a serious ques¬ 
tion. There is no doubt, however, that unsupported assertions, misinforma¬ 
tion poor posture, and careless use of voice, language, and action—if ever 
excusable in conversation—are not the qualities to be carried over into 
other forms of speaking. 

There are valuable attributes of conversation which ought also to 
characterize most, if not all, speaking. We seek to identify and describe 
these in order to make their carry-over more likely. In Chapter 2, as a 
matter of fact, we have already stressed the first of this series of attributes 
of conversation which are in common with those of all effective speaking. 


GENUINE COMMUNICATION 


Communication implies two or more active participants. As has been 
stressed before, it is a two-way process. It requires a receiver as well as 
a sender. No one would think of picking up the receiver of his telephone 
and immediately talking into it. We all know that we must wait until a 
proper connection has been established and the person to whom we wish 
to speak is at the other end of the line. Then, after an exchange of identifi¬ 
cation and greetings, the talk can begin. This procedure should be followed 
in conversation, discussion, and public speaking. You should make certain 
that your audince is u on the line” before you start talking. Then be sure 
that the audience does not mentally hang up the receiver and become 
engrossed in other interests during the course of the talk. 
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One helpful device is to think of your speech as a train, by means of 
which you wish to transport your audience to the goal you have chosen 
for your talk. Naturally, you will want your train to be attractive and effi¬ 
cient, to start on time, and to run according to schedule. You will wish it 
to be admired and praised. But these things are not ends in themselves. 
They are all merely means of getting the people onto your train and of 
persuading them to stay on until the proposed destination is reached. If 
people merely come to the station to admire your train, but refuse to ride 
on it, your purpose has failed. So it is with your speech: your primary 
purpose is to get your audience to enter into the train of your ideas, and 
to stay with it until the goal of your speech has been reached. 


DIRECTNESS 


If a man stepped up to you on a street corner, called you by name, 
then turned away from you and began to talk, you would naturally con¬ 
clude either that he was eccentric or that you had been mistaken in thinking 
that he had addressed you in the first place. Yet many speakers treat their 
audiences in just this way. After a word of greeting they turn to look out 
the window, to stare at the floor, or to let their eyes wander along the wall. 
Some fix their eyes stonily on the back wall, some three or four feet above 
the heads of their listeners. Others may stare directly into the faces of their 
listeners, but with the blank expression you have sometimes seen on the 
face of a friend who is physically present but mentally miles away. Com¬ 
municative speaking under these circumstances is impossible. 

Two kinds of directness are demanded of the speaker: one is physical, 
the other is mental. Physical directness is achieved by really looking at, 
not merely toward, your audience. Keep your attention centered on your 
listeners, and they will keep theirs on you. The eyes are the “windows of the 
soul.” When a speaker is delivering a memorized speech and struggling 
with his memory, his eyes turn inward to read the mental scroll which 
contains the speech, rather than outward to see whether the listeners are 
with him. Physical directness is also broken if the speaker has to devote 
part of his attention to notes or to papers on which the entire speech is 
written out. It is broken completely if the speaker shows by nervous twitch- 
ings, sloppy posture, and general lack of ease that he is so completely con¬ 
centrated upon himself that he has no attention left to give his audience. 

It is possible, of course, for you to be physically direct and yet be 
indirect mentally. In addition to standing alertly and looking directly at 
your listeners, you need also to make every effort to relate your thinking 
to theirs. While you are preparing your speech, you should think of the 
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needs and interests of your auditors. While speaking, you should watch 
them for cues, and respond to their reactions. It is helpful to inject into 
your speech such phrases as, “You know from your own experience,” “Per¬ 
haps you, too, have wondered,” “As many of you will recall,” and other 
observations that clearly indicate you are drawing your ideas from, and 
directing them to, the common experience of the group. 


ANIMATION 

The speaker who sounds tired, whose voice drags, and whose body 
droops had much better stop speaking and go home to rest. Good speaking 
is hard work; it requires a great amount of bodily energy and mental con¬ 
centration. The speaker who rests himself while he is speaking is certain 
to tire his audience. As students of speech, we cannot be too strongly aware 
of “the narcotic influence of our own yawns.” A speaker who is strongly 
charged with energy will magnetize his hearers, just as a well-charged 
magnet draws metal to itself; but once the speaker or the magnet has “gone 
dead,” the power of attraction is lost. 

The speaker’s animation, or his lack of it, is shown in a variety of ways. 
It manifests itself in his eyes: do they droop and shift, avoiding the listeners 
as much as possible, or do they flash and sparkle as the speaker drives his 
points home as directly with his eyes as with his words? It reveals itself 
in his subject matter : is the substance of the speech thin, superficial, imper¬ 
sonal, and far removed from the experience of the speaker and the audi¬ 
ence, or is it vivid, powerful, personal, alive, and filled with meaning? It 
shows itself in the speaker’s style: are the sentences monotonous, plodding, 
dull, and drab, or are they alert, varied, intense, and concrete? And it is 
evident in his whole attitude toward his audience and toward his speech. 
Does he show a sense of responsibility not only to inform but also to stimu¬ 
late and interest his listeners? Does he try to bring his subject to life, to 
make it so real for his hearers that its full significance and meaning are 
clear? In brief, does he work hard enough to keep himself and his subject 
alive? If he does, he may rest assured that, whatever other faults he may 
have, there is little chance that his audience will ever find him dull. Of all 
the causes of poor speaking, lack of animation is the most easily remedied; 
and the remedy has a permanent effect. Hence the motto of the beginning 
speaker might well be, “Come alive, and keep alive! 


PHYSICAL AND VOCAL FREEDOM 

A moving object always attracts attention. This is so in the fields, on 
the highway, in the water, in the sky—and no less so on the speaker’s plat- 
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form. It is one principle upon which the speaker can always count to help 
him gain and hold the audience’s attention. Each time he moves his arm, 
his head, or his whole body, the audience’s interest is to an extent renewed. 
Movement is a sign of life, and a speech without action is dead indeed. 
Movement is also valuable for punctuating the speech and for providing 
variety and emphasis. If you have more than average need for releasing 
physical energy, you will find the specific suggestions in Chapter 13 useful. 

The speaker’s animation, his attitude toward his audience, and the 
intensity of his interest in his subject are also revealed in his voice. The 
voice for effective, animated public speaking is vibrant, forceful, and varied 
in its rate and pitch. It follows in general the inflectional patterns of good 
conversational speaking. A voice that is alive is filled with the excitement 
and enthusiasm which the speaker feels. There are the same differences 
between the voice of an enthusiastic speaker and that of a plodding speaker 
as there are between a voice that is warmly greeting a real friend and one 
that is perfunctorily addressing a chance acquaintance. The tones of the 
speaker’s voice should be so rich and warm that every member of the 
audience feels as though he is being addressed as a personal friend. 


PERSONALIZATION 


“Names make news.” People are interested in people. Any newspaper 
reporter learns that the more names he can weave into his stories, especially 
names of well-known people, the more interesting the stories will be. 
Beginning speakers need to learn the same thing. Use the personal pronouns 
“you” and “we” very liberally. Refer frequently to the likes and dislikes 
of your hearers, and use your own experiences, when they are applicable, 
for illustration. Whereas practiced speakers are often so well aware of the 
value of this principle that they may even overwork it and appear some¬ 
times to talk more of themselves and their families than of their subjects, 
it seems to be a difficult principle for beginning speakers to learn to use. 

A typical example of the unnecessarily impersonal speech is a talk 
given by a student in a speech class on the difficulties of distributing clothing 
to flood refugees. She selected a vivid title, “Shoe Counter on the Left,” 
but that was the most interesting part of the speech. She gave statistics on 
the number of flood victims, spoke of the total destruction of their homes 
and the loss of their household goods, and remarked on the enormous 
bundles of clothes of assorted types and sizes which had to be distributed 
among them. The speech was rather dull and the audience remained unin¬ 
terested. One wondered why the subject had been chosen. It was only when 
the speaker was questioned after her speech that it was discovered that 
she had actually served as a distributing clerk with the Red Cross in a recent 
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flood disaster. As soon as that was known, the audience became very much 
interested. Question after question came, about the nature of her work, the 
reactions of the flood victims, the extent of the damage, the care of the 
refugees, and the plans for repairing the havoc. She had in her experience 
a great reservoir of valuable speech material which she had not used 
because she was sure that the audience would not want to know what she 
had done, seen, and felt. 

The beginning speaker is apt to shy away from the very type of mate¬ 
rial which will most certainly interest his audience. “I was there,” “I saw it,” 
“I had this experience,” “I know from my own observation” these are 
potent phrases, and they should be used when justified. 

CONCLUSION 

Conversation merits serious study for its own sake as well as for the 
aid which it offers in mastering public speaking. Good conversation is 
characterized by adaptability, interest, pertinence of subjects, skillful super¬ 
vision by the host or hostess, tact in maintaining a lively discussion without 
friction, and active participation by the entire group. It depends upon a 
richness of background, a maturity of conviction, and a freshness of cur¬ 
rent information. It rests basically upon the principle that every conversa¬ 
tion has its own mood and purpose, to which all participants should con¬ 
tribute. 

There is no finer goal for the public speaker than attainment of the 
conversational quality. Public speaking is not something artificial and 
remote from the average person’s everyday experience. It is only natural 
that, since speech is a social process and its effectiveness is measured in 
terms of the reactions of others to it, the best speech quality is that with 
which we are most familiar. Any attempt to be “oratorical” in the artificial 
sense results in indirectness, is nonconversational, and makes the speaker 
seem insincere to the audience. The best public speaking is unobtrusive 
in its technique. The speaker’s skill is not noticed as such by his audience. 
Yet underneath his seeming artlessness is the most careful artistry—the 
adaptation to public speaking of the principles which have proved success¬ 
ful in conversation. This means that the effective speaker will speak with 
genuine communicativeness, physical and mental directness, animation, 
physical and vocal freedom, variety, responsiveness to the moods and 
attitudes of his audience, and a mastery of the personalized touch. 

EXERCISES AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 


EXERCISES 

1. The class may be divided into four groups, with a host or hostess for 
each. Then each group assembles in one corner of the room to engage 
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in conversation. One student sits apart from each group as critic. At 
the end of twenty minutes the groups come together and consider the 
reports of the four critics. These reports should discuss the kind of 
mood and purpose that developed, show which participants set the 
tone, and tell how well the participants succeeded in expressing them¬ 
selves within the limits of the mood and purpose set by the conversa¬ 
tion. 

2. As you participate in various conversations, note the following prob¬ 
lems, which, at one time or another, inevitably arise. Make it a point 
to solve them yourself when you can. If they are dealt with by some¬ 
one else in the group, note the degree of skill with which they are 
handled. Be prepared to discuss each of these problems in class, with 
illustrations drawn from recent conversations in which you have par¬ 
ticipated: 

a. The subject being discussed (religion, politics, personalities, for 
example) takes a trend which makes it unpleasant for some mem¬ 
bers of the group. 

b. You are eager to discuss a topic which you feel would interest the 
whole group, but no ready opportunity arises for introducing it. 

c. One member of the group makes himself disagreeable to the rest by 
his manner, by what he says, or by his determination to do all of 
the talking. 

d. A member of the group who has something of real interest to 
contribute is too timid to break into the stream of conversation. 

e. A member of the group expresses an opinion which you believe 
is false and misleading. 

f. The conversation becomes strained and hesitant. 

g. The conversation gradually assumes a tone (argumentative, gossipy, 
irreverent, for example) which most of the members of the group 
consider to be in bad taste. 

h. Some member is carried away by the enthusiasm of the moment to 
express views which are far in excess of his real opinions on the 
subject. 

i. Someone commences a long, rambling, disjointed, and uninterest¬ 
ing recital which cannot be interrupted without obviously leaving 
his narrative unfinished. 

3. Write a report on a recent conversation in which you have par¬ 
ticipated. Describe the situation and characterize the other conver¬ 
sationalists. List the various subjects which were discussed. Was each 
one satisfactorily introduced into the flow of talk? Did any special 
problems arise? If so, how were they met? Did all of the members 
participate? Evaluate the conversation in terms of the basic principle 
of good conversation—that of determining the purpose of a conversa¬ 
tional situation and conducting oneself in accord with that purpose. 

4. Prepare a brief speech on one of the following topics: 

a. The best conversationalist I know. 

b. The kind of conversationalist I dislike most. 

c. My standards for evaluating conversation. 

d. The liveliest conversation in which I ever took part. 

e. The subjects my friends and I most frequently discuss. 

f. Interesting experiences in conversing with strangers. 
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g- 

h. 

i. 

j- 

k. 


A conversation which affected the course of my life. 

My most embarrassing conversation.. 

A recent book or article on conversation. 

Is conversation a lost art? 

The importance of being a good conversationalist. 

l. Can conversational ability be acquired? 

m. Characteristics of a good listener. 

n. Conversational bores I have known. 

5. Discuss the implications for conversationalists of the following quota¬ 
tion: 

I taught him four speeches. ... , 

1. “Very well, thank you. And you?” This for an answer to casual 

salutations. 

2. “I am very glad you liked it.” ., 

3. “There has been so much said, and, on the whole, so well said, 

that I will not occupy the time.” * 

4. “I agree, in general, with my friend on the other side of the 

room. —Edward Everett Hale. 

6. Prepare a five- to seven-minute speech in which you try to be as con¬ 
versational as possible with your audience. While you are working on 
your speech, consider each one of the characteristics of the conversa¬ 
tional quality, and plan how you will make use of all of them. 

7 Write a 500-word general critique of all the speeches given by the 
' members of your class for the assignment in exercise 6, estimating 
how well the class succeeded in the use of the conversational quality. 
Cite specific examples of conspicuous success or failure in the app l- 
cation of the seven characteristics. 

8. Like Antony in Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar ,, the speaker should desire 
to be regarded by his listeners as “no orator.” 

For I have neither wit, nor words, nor worth, 

Action, nor utterance, nor the power of speech 
To stir men’s blood: ... 

asserted Antony, while he was in fact tremendously stirring their blood. 
Read this entire speech, from Act III, Scene 2. It is an excellent example 
of a speaker’s entering into the mood of his auditors in order to draw 
them into his mood. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE SPEECH 

Read the following speech by Bruce Barton, “Which Knew Not 
Joseph.” Does the speech read as though the speaker were conversational 
and direct? How did he go about the task of winning his hearers over to 
his point of view? Make a list of the means by which he personalized his 
speech. Did he use sufficient variety in his subject matter? Find instances 
of variety in substance, in attitude and in mood. What evidence is there 
in the speech that the speaker earnestly desired to communicate his meaning 
to the audience? Does the speech have the quality of mental directness? 
If so, how is it developed? 


WHICH KNEW NOT JOSEPH 5 

by Bruce Barton 


As President of the then Barton, Durstine, and Osborn 
Advertising Agency 

There are two stories—and neither of them is new—which I desire to 
tell you, because they have a direct application to everyone’s business. The 
first concerns a member of my profession, an advertising man, who was 
in the employ of a circus. It was his function to precede the circus into 
various communities, distribute tickets to the editor, put up on the barns 
pictures of the bearded lady and the man-eating snakes, and finally get in 
touch with the proprietor of some store and persuade him to purchase 
the space on either side of the elephant for his advertisement in the parade. 

Coming one day to a crossroads town, our friend found that there was 
only one store. The proprietor did not receive him enthusiastically. “Why 
should I advertise?” he demanded. “I have been here for twenty years. 
There isn’t a man, woman, or child around these parts that doesn’t know 
where I am and what I sell.” The advertising man answered very promptly 
(because in our business if we hesitate we are lost), and he said to the 
proprietor pointing across the street, “What is that building over there?” 
The proprietor answered, “That is the Methodist Episcopal Church.” The 
advertising man said, “How long has that been there?” The proprietor said, 


5 Delivered to the public-relations counsels of the electric utilities at a meeting 
of the National Electric Light Association, 1923. By permission of the author. 
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“Oh, I don’t know; seventy-five years probably.” “And yet,” exclaimed the 
advertising man, “they ring the church bell every Sunday morning. 

My second story has also a religious flavor. It relates to a gentleman 

named Joseph, who is now deceased. 

Those of you who were brought up on the Bible may have found there 
some account of his very remarkable business career. Those of you who 
have not read that book may have heard of Joseph through the works 
of Rudyard Kipling. 

Who shall doubt “the secret hid 
Under Cheops’ pyramid” 

Was that the contractor did 

Cheops out of several millions? 

And that Joseph’s sudden rise 
To comptroller of supplies 
Was a graft of monstrous size 

Worked on Pharaoh’s swart civilians. 


The account of Joseph in the Old Testament is much more complete 
and to his credit. It tells how he left his country under difficulties and, 
coming into a strange country, he arose, through his diligence, to become 
the principal person in the state, second only to the King. Now, gentlemen, 
the Biblical narrative brings us to that point—the point where Joseph had 
public relations with all the other ancient nations, while his private relations 
held all the best-paying jobs—it brings us up to the climax of his career 
and then it hands us an awful jolt. Without any words of preparation or 
explanation, it says bluntly: 

“And Pharaoh died, and there arose a new king in Egypt which 
knew not Joseph.” 

I submit, gentlemen, that this is one of the most staggering lines which 
has ever been written in a business biography. Here was a man so famous 
that everybody knew him and presto, a few people die, a few new ones are 
born, and nobody knows him. The tide of human life has moved on; the 
king'who exalted the friends of Joseph is followed by a king who makes 
them slaves; all the advertising that the name “Joseph” had enjoyed in one 
generation is futile and of no avail, because that generation has gone. 

Now, what has all that to do with you? Very much indeed. When we 
gathered in this room this afternoon, there were in this country, in bed, sick, 
several thousand old men. It perhaps is indelicate for me to refer to that 
fact, but it is a fact, and we are grown up and we have to face these things. 
On those old men you gentlemen collectively have spent a considerable 
amount of time and a considerable amount of money. It is to be supposed 
that you have made some impression upon them regarding your service 
and your purposes and your necessities. But in this interval, while we have 
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been sitting here, those old men have died and all your time and all your 
money and whatever you have built up in the way of good will in their 
minds all your labor and investment have passed out with them. 

In the same brief interval, there have been born in this country several 
thousand lusty boys and girls to whom you gentlemen mean no more than 
the Einstein theory. They do not know the difference between a Mazda 
lamp and a stick of Wrigley’s chewing gum. Nobody has ever told them 
that Ivory Soap floats or that children cry for Castoria, or what sort of soap 
you ought to use if you want to have a skin that people would like to touch. 
The whole job of giving them the information they are going to need in 
order to form an intelligent public opinion and to exercise an intelligent 
influence in the community has to be started from the beginning and done 
over again. 

So the first very simple thing that I would say to you (and it is so 
simple that it seems to me it ought to be said at every convention of this 
kind) is that this business of public relations is a very constant business, 
that the fact that you told your story yesterday should not lead you into 
the delusion of supposing that you have ever told it. There is probably no 
fact in the United States that is easier to impress upon people’s minds than 
that Ivory Soap floats, and yet the manufacturers of Ivory Soap think it is 
not inconsistent or wasteful to spend more than a million dollars a year 
in repeating that truth over and over again. 

Cultivating good will is a day-by-day and hour-by-hour business, gen¬ 
tlemen. Every day and every hour the “king” dies and there arises a new 
“king” to whom you and all your works mean absolutely nothing. 

Now, the second very simple thing which I might say to you is that 
in your dealings with the public, in what you write and say, you must be 
genuine. 

When I came to New York a great many years ago I had a lot of 
trouble with banks. It was very hard to find any bank that would be willing 
to accept the very paltry weekly deposit that I wanted to make. Finally 
I discovered one which was not as closely guarded as the others, and I 
succeeded for a period of three years in being insulted by the teller every 
Saturday. At the end of three years when I came to draw out my money 
I had an audience with the vice-president who wanted personally to insult 
me. I said to myself, if I live and grow old in this town, some day I think 
I would like to take a crack at this situation. 

And so as the years passed (as they have the habit of doing), and 
I lived and grew old, one day a bank official came in to us and said he 
would like to have us do some advertising for him. I said to this banker, 
“Now you go back to your office and shave off all the side-whiskers that 
there are in your bank and you take all the high hats and carry them out 
into the back yard of the bank and put them in a pile and light a match 
to the pile and burn them up, because I am going to advertise to people 
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that you’re human, and it may be a shock to have them come in and find 
you as you are.” 

So he went back to his bank and I wrote an advertisement which said: 

There is a young man in this town who is looking for a friendly bank, 
a bank where the officers will remember his name and where some interest 
will be shown when he comes in, etc. 

It was very successful. It was too successful. It was so successful that 
we could not control it, and all over the country there broke out a perfect 
epidemic, a kind of measles, of “friendly banks.” Bankers who had not 
smiled since infancy and who never had had or needed an electric fan in 
their offices suddenly sat up and said, “Why, we are friendly. 

Well, our bank dropped out. The competition was too keen. But it 
culminated, I think, in a letter which I saw and which was mailed by the 
president of a really very important bank in a large city. I won’t attempt 
to quote it verbatim, but it was to this effect: 

Dear Customer: As I sit here all alone in my office on Christmas Eve 
thinking of you and how much we love you. I really wish that you and 
every other customer could come in here personally so I could give you a 
good sound kiss. 

Well, that is a trifle exaggerated, but the fact is this—if you don’t feel 
these things you can’t make other people feel them. Emerson said, as you 
will remember, “What you are thunders so loud I cannot hear what you 
say.” Unless there is back of this desire for better public relations a real 
conviction, a real genuine feeling that you are in business as a matter of 
service, not merely as a matter of advertising service—unless there is that, 
then it is very dangerous, indeed, to attempt to talk to the public. For as 
sure as you live the public will find you out. 

The third very simple thing, and the last thing that I suggest, is this: 
in dealing with the public the great thing is to deal with them simply, briefly, 
and in language that they can understand. 

Two men delivered speeches about sixty years ago at Gettysburg. One 
man was the greatest orator of his day, and he spoke for two hours and a 
half, and probably nobody in the room can remember a single word that 
he said. The other man spoke for considerably less than five minutes, and 
every school child has at some time learned Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, 
and remembers it more or less all his life. Many prayers have been uttered 
in the world—many long, fine-sounding prayers—but the only prayer that 
any large majority of people have ever learned is the Lord’s Prayer, and 
it is less than two hundred words long. The same thing is true of the Twenty- 
third Psalm, and there is hardly a Latin word in it. They are short, simple, 
easily understood words. 

You electric light people have one difficulty. I was in Europe this 
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spring, and I rode a great deal in taxicabs. In England I sat in a taxicab 
and watched the little clock go around in terms of shillings. Then I flew 
over to Amsterdam and watched it go around in terms of guilders. Then I 
went down to Brussels and it went around in terms of francs. Then I went 
to France and it went around in terms of francs of a different value. 

I would sit there trying to divide fifteen into one hundred and multiply 
it by seven, and wonder just where I was getting off, and I have no doubt 
now that really I was transported in Europe at a very reasonable cost, but 
because those meters talked to me in terms that were unfamiliar I never 
stepped out of a taxicab without having a haunting suspicion that probably 
I had been “gypped.” 

In a degree you suffer like those taxicab men. You come to Mrs. 
Barton and you say, “Buy this washing machine and it will do your washing 
for just a few cents an hour.” She says, “Isn’t that wonderful!” She buys it, 
and at the end of the month she sits with your bill in her hands and she 
says, “We have run this five hours, and that will probably be so-and-so.” 
Then she opens the bill and finds that she has not run it five hours; that 
she has run it 41 kw. and 11 amp. and 32 volts, and that the amount is not 
so-and-so but it is $2.67. 

Well, that is a matter that I suppose you will eventually straighten out. 

Asking an advertising man to talk about advertising at a convention 
like this is a good deal like asking a doctor to talk about health. I have 
listened to many such addresses and they are all about the same. The 
eminent physician says, “Drink plenty of water. Stay outdoors as much as 
you can. Eat good food. Don’t worry. Get eight hours’ sleep. And if you 
have anything the matter with you, call a doctor.” 

So I say to you that there is a certain technique about this matter 
of dealing with the public, and if you have anything seriously the matter 
with you—whether it be a big advertising problem or merely a bad letter¬ 
head (and some of you have wretched letterheads)—there probably is some 
advertising doctor in your town who has made a business of the thing, and 
it may be worth your while to call him in. But in the meantime, and in this 
very informal and necessarily general talk, I say to you, “Be genuine, be 
simple, be brief; talk to people in language that they understand; and finally, 
and most of all, be persistent.” You can’t expect to advertise in flush times 
and live on the memory of it when you are hard up. You can’t expect to 
advertise when you are in trouble, or about to be in trouble, and expect 
to get anything in that direction. It is a day-by-day and hour-by-hour 
business. If the money that has been thrown away by people who advertised 
spasmodically were all gathered together it would found and endow the 
most wonderful home in the world for aged advertising men and their 
widows. Don’t throw any more of that money away. If advertising is worth 
doing at all, it is worth doing all the time. For every day, gentlemen, the 
“king” dies, and there arises a new “king” who knows not Joseph. 
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chapter 

“Men are never so likely to settle a question rightly as when 
they discuss it freely.”— Thomas Babington Macaulay 

In our time perhaps more than at any other period since the turmoil 
in Europe accompanying the revolutionary movements of 1848, the choice 
is dramatized for the nation: to settle questions rightly through free dis¬ 
cussion or to invite chaos with “nonnegotiable demands” on one side and 
indifference or evasion on the other. 1 Dialogue and discussion, compromise 
and accommodation, persuasion and reason—such terms are honored as 
essential to civilization, but amidst demonstrations, sit-ins, riots, and shout¬ 
ing matches we are reminded that they are not automatically operative. 
The evils of war and of poverty, of unjust discrimination and of reactionary 
administration, are obviously in need of objective analysis and serious- 
minded consideration. The goals of prosperity, stability, brotherhood, and 

1 Two studies of the rhetoric of the protest movements on college campuses 
are: Robert L. Scott and Donald K. Smith, “The Rhetoric of Confrontation,” 
and James R. Andrews, “Confrontation at Columbia: A Case Study in Coer¬ 
cive Rhetoric,” both in The Quarterly Journal of Speech, LV (February 1969) 
pp. 1-8, 9-16. 
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peace are worth talking for, since they are largely destroyed when they are 
fought for. As long ago as the eras of Plato and of Cicero, both these great 
sages warned that what we mean by civilization can only be achieved as 
men learn to discuss their way to solutions, rather than seek to impose 
their own favored solutions by force. This is why discussion is a significant 
subject of study in any program of constructive and liberal education. 

Group discussion is a process of cooperative thinking. It is used when 
two or more individuals talk over a problem systematically, pooling their 
experiences, knowledge and judgment, with each giving to the others an 
equal opportunity to expose and support their points of view, and with 
a determination not to defend an established policy but to seek open- 
mindedly for the best available—all aiming toward the final formulation 
and adoption of the most practical solution. 


THE NATURE AND FUNCTION OF DISCUSSION 


Discussion builds upon the skills of the conversationalist. The methods 
of discussion evolve naturally from those of conversation. Every student 
is accustomed to talking informally: seated in the midst of a group, occa¬ 
sionally adding a word here and there—expressively, as he has the urge to 
say something, and cooperatively, as he follows the tenor of what others 
are saying and adds his own thoughts to theirs. When this process is com¬ 
pletely informal, subject to frequent changes of topic, and without any 
special plan or delegated leadership, it is conversation. Add precise prepara¬ 
tion, system, and leadership, and you have discussion. The participants 
remain at their places, they speak only when they have something to say, 
and they speak as briefly and as often as they wish. These are common 
characteristics of conversation and discussion. It is a natural advance in 
speech skills for the beginning student to learn to participate effectively 
in genuine group discussion. 

Discussion is formalized only to the extent necessary to give every 
idea a fair chance for expression and consideration. Every participant must 
be given an opportunity to help shape the final decision, and when the 
decision is reached it should represent the best understanding of the group 
as a whole. In discussion, whether you can talk eloquently and easily is of 
less significance than whether you have something worth while to contribute. 
Each member of the group should express his ideas as well as he is able. 
If the others see merit in the ideas, they will help shape these into final 
form by aid of the combined abilities of the entire group. 
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DISCUSSION IS A WAY OF LEARNING 


Man is a small finite being in a seemingly infinite universe. On a clear 
summer evening in the mountains, or in the country away from the lights 
of cities, if you have looked up at the innumerable stars and speculated 
about the immensity of space, you and your own knowledge have seemed 
pitifully small. If you had later consulted an astronomer he may have made 
you feel yet smaller. He could have told you that one tiny patch of faint 
light your eye had been just barely able to discern may have been the 
spiral galaxy of Andromeda. The faint light you could just glimpse had 
left that galaxy two and a half million light years ago. Because that galaxy 
is as large as the more easily visible Milky Way, it is composed of at least 
a hundred billion suns, many of them larger than the one which daily makes 
life possible for us. Yet this is but a very small part of outer space. Still 
beyond are at least a hundred million such galaxies. 

How small, indeed, is man! How little each man in his lifetime can 
know! Find out how many volumes are in your college library. Estimate 
at your reading rate how long you would have to live to read them all if you 
had nothing else to do. Then your librarian probably could tell you that at 
year’s end you would not even have finished reading the new volumes 
added, without even touching those of past years. Man has so much to 
learn! He must make use of every possible way to improve his speed and 
efficiency of learning. Discussion is such a way of learning. Thus children 
learn at home through discussion with parents who have preceded them 
through the experiences of each age of life. Thus, too, we learn in school, 
in church, in community, and at work. Since no one of us can know every¬ 
thing, we pool and exchange our knowledge with that of others. Discussion 
at its best may thus be defined as a process of cooperative thinking and 
learning together. In discussion with others who have had experiences 
different from our own not only do we learn new things, but the things 
which we already know have a new significance and more meaning as they 
fit into patterns of expanding understanding and knowledge. 

DISCUSSION IS A WAY TO DISCOVERY 
OF NEW IDEAS 


We do not mean to imply it is the only way. The world owes to the 
solitary thinking of many a great mind ideas which have made life richer 
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and fuller. Yet it is no less true that when one man’s mind is enriched by 
sharing and interacting with the thoughts of others it may come upon ideas 
which it never would have found alone. And our world needs new ideas 
and the fuller exchange of ideas. 2 President Eisenhower made this point 
in September, 1959, when he said to a gathering of teachers from other 
nations at the White House: 


We shall not be serving mankind well if we become obsessed with just the 
business of putting new satellites into orbit—so obsessed that we overlook 
the fact that we have some real problems left right here on earth. We 
need to put new ideas—and more of them—into orbit. And we must use 
every resource at our command to see that people everywhere achieve 
greater understanding of each other before it is too late. 

We can send the human voice around the world with approximately 
the speed of light. Hardly a month passes without the setting of some new 
speed record in transportation. It is now more important than ever to dis¬ 
cover and use all possible means for achieving better understanding among 
all men. Think of our daily failures in understanding between parent and 
teen-ager, teacher and student, worker and employer, and next-door neigh¬ 
bors. Much more complicated is the achievement of understanding among 
two hundred million Americans. This number multiplied by sixteen is 
merely the numerical size of the problem of world understanding, without 
adding all the complexities of differing cultures, religions, histories, and 
economic and social status. It is easy to recognize the need for mutual 
understanding but difficult to achieve it on any broad scale. Yet upon your 
very campus are many opportunities for making progress, opportunities for 
discussions with those of different backgrounds, opportunities for reaching 
new understandings and developing new ideas. 

The trend in industry, in government, in the professions, in science, 
and in learning generally is toward ever-greater specialization. There is a 
similar tendency for each comparatively small minority to become separated 
from, and thus ignorant of, every other group. The increasing use of dis¬ 
cussion stimulates new ideas which at best might otherwise be long delayed. 
Discussion is the medium used to cut across managerial levels in industry; 
to reach across subjects, disciplines, and colleges in the university; to find 
ideas and programs in religion that are world wide in scope; to exchange 
cultural, health, and technological information among nations through 
agencies of the United Nations; to surmount barriers of race, religion, social 
status and economic differences in the quest for human justice. 

2 The reality of this need in a time when demonstrations, riots, sit-ins, confron¬ 
tations, and demands seemed to have swept reasoned discourse aside was dis¬ 
cussed by Franklyn Haiman, “The Rhetoric of the Streets,” Quarterly Journal 
of Speech, 53 (April 1967) pp. 10-28. 
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DISCUSSION IS A WAY TO APPROACH 
THE SOLUTION OF PROBLEMS 


Discussion is not the only approach, nor, indeed, the more common 
final approach to problem solving. 3 Nor is the whole purpose of discussion 
problem solving. Its primary role concerns learning and the discovery of 
new ideas. All that we have said in connection with its attainment of those 
purposes applies also to discussion in its problem-solving role. 


RELATIONSHIP OF DISCUSSION TO DEBATE 

In a democratic society, the preliminary step in the orderly process 
leading toward action is discussion, during which all possible courses of 
action are examined and evaluated. The second step is debate over whether 
or not to adopt any of the practical courses of action. Discussion does not 
inevitably lead directly to action; it is often a forerunner of decision. Debate 
is frequently the final step preceding action. Both discussion and debate 
fulfill necessary and specialized functions. 

The difference between discussion and the formalized argument termed 
“debate” can, as a matter of fact, be pointed out clearly by an illustration 
from parliamentary law. There can be no debate in a business meeting 
unless and until there is a motion on the floor. Business meetings have the 
primary purpose of action, and all talk in them must be purposeful must 
center about some proposed action, which is a motion. Yet frequently the 
meeting is faced with a problem concerning which no one is yet sufficiently 
informed to be able intelligently to formulate a motion. In this situation 
parliamentary law calls for resolving the meeting into a “committee of the 
whole.” In this committee of the whole there can be full and free discussion 
without any motion having been presented. In fact, the objective is to 
clarify the thinking of the group sufficiently so that there emerges a debat¬ 
able proposal, or motion. 4 Then, the function of discussion having been 

3 Another approach was indicated by Stokely Carmichael, in a speech reported 
in U.S. News and World Report , August 22, 1966, page 6, when he said: 
“When you talk of black power, you talk of building a movement that will 
smash everything Western civilization has created . . . you talk of bringing this 
country to its knees.” 

±H. E. Knepprath, in “Free, Freer, Freest Speech,” Today's Speech , 16 (No¬ 
vember 1968) p. 42, reminds us that . . freedom of speech is an essential 
element of a democracy not because anyone possesses the inherent right to 
speak his mind, but because the people have the need to hear all points of view 
in order to make the wisest decisions.” 
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completed, the committee of the whole reports this motion back to the 
business meeting, where debate precedes final action. From this illustration 
it should be clear that discussion is a learning process, a process of sharing 
the information and experiences of a group, of analyzing a problem, of 
separating the more plausible from the less plausible solutions, and of deter¬ 
mining the extent to which the group is in agreement. Usually a discussion 
group refers its conclusions or recommendations to another group, where 
they are debated and acted upon. Debate, as an eqaully distinctive process 
toward democratic action, provides the opportunity for presentation of the 
arguments for and against a proposed plan of action so that participants 
and listeners may make up their minds and be prepared to vote. 

Many of the shortcomings observable in the usual attempts to utilize 
discussion and debate arise from a confusion as to the differing functions 
of these two processes. For example, debate is criticized by some because 
it permits consideration of only one solution. That is, indeed, the purpose 
of debate. If you wish to consider more than one solution, you should be 
using discussion—or a series of debates. You will note that debate is the 
common process in the court of law. It comes, or should come, after discus¬ 
sion and all other methods of resolving conflicts and problems have done 
all they can. Discussion, if resorted to early, would in many instances make 
it possible to avoid the necessity for debate. This is particularly true in the 
field of legal matters, where many problems are discussed in the offices of 
lawyers and never brought up for trial (or debate) in court. Similarly, in 
legislative bodies, problems are discussed in committees before coming 
up for debate as bills, or proposed laws. Often discussion is attempted too 
late, after ill will has crystallized. This is true in many labor-management 
controversies. 

If discussion is to have a fair chance it must occur before the problem 
has become serious, before it has reached the stage of public argument and 
open conflict. Although there are many occasions in modern life when we 
should seek to avoid the necessity for debate, we should not make the 
error of believing that all debate is an undesirable, antisocial process, to be 
avoided whenever possible. What is needed is a sense of proper things in 
proper places—discussion in order to avoid conflict, to resolve a problem, 
to find common ground; then, just before action is finally taken, debate, 
involving full and free consideration of pros and cons in order to provide 
fair expression of both majority and minority views. In courts and legisla¬ 
tive meetings of all types, debate is the essential tool by which men find their 
way to just and workable decisions. It is no exaggeration to say that where 
there is no discussion and no debate there is no freedom, no democracy, 
no real and lasting progress. Where these two procedures are confused, 
efficiency is lowered and the democratic process itself is made to seem 
tedious, ineffectual, and unreliable. Each procedure has its proper part 
to play. 
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THE VALUES OF DISCUSSION 


All students, and especially all students of speech, will find at least 
four primary values in a study of the techniques of discussion. 

First, practice in discussion increases conversational skills, because 
of the many characteristics which the two forms have in common. 

Second, the techniques of discussion are useful in a great many situa¬ 
tions, both in and out of college. Students who are even moderately active 
in college life will find many occasions to offer their counsel in the affairs 
of their dormitories, in student government, and in religious, social, and 
athletic activities. They will find skill in discussion of great value in many of 
their college courses. They will join other serious-minded individuals in 
seeking solutions to many socio-political problems. And when they are 
graduated they will discover that ability to participate in and lead fruitful 
discussion is highly regarded in almost every business and profession as 
well as in civic affairs. 

Third, mastery of the techniques of discussion will contribute directly 
to an improvement in public speaking. Participants in discussion will become 
accustomed to speaking in whatever manner they find personally most 
effective for communicating ideas, with no thought of giving an exhibition 
of speech skills. They will find that they win attention and respect in terms 
of what they have to say and of the personality they reveal, and this will 
give them courage even though their manner of speaking may need much 
improvement. They will learn to be very attentive to the thinking and 
feeling of the group and to shape their remarks in terms of the group. 
Carried over into public speaking, this ability will be one of the very best 
assets that can be cultivated for success on the platform. In animated 
discussion, the participants find themselves naturally using vigorous gestures 
to add to their meaning and varying their voices for the sake of emphasis 
and clear expression of their ideas. In thoughtful analysis, they will partici¬ 
pate with quiet earnestness and sincere interest. In all these respects they 
are preparing themselves to give speeches that are natural, unstrained, 
communicative, and purposeful. 

Fourth, discussion can and should establish relationships of mutual 
understanding, trust, and respect among representatives of widely different 
status levels, ages, economic circumstances, and political viewpoints. It 
appears sometimes that the very existence of considerable differences means 
to many people that discussion is useless—that there is no basis for a meet¬ 
ing of minds—that conflict is inevitable. Actually, organized social living is 
possible only as members discover and utilize peaceful means for the 
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resolution of competing ideas. When discussion is abandoned, the result 
must be one of two alternatives: either utter submission by the weaker 
groups or open strife between the competitive forces. Since neither submis¬ 
sion by the weak nor perpetual warfare is desirable, discussion emerges as 
the social method of searching for a tenable agreement. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR GROUP DISCUSSION 


In order that you may master the techniques of group discussion, it is 
profitable to consider (1) phrasing the question for discussion, (2) pre¬ 
paring for fruitful discussion, (3) organizing the discussion, (4) leading the 
discussion, and (5) participating in discussion. 


PHRASING THE QUESTION 


Discussion topics normally present themselves. Questions are discussed 
because they need answers. Usually, the kinds of questions you will find 
yourselves discussing fall into one of three categories. The first consists of 
circumstances presenting difficulty to a group. If your social restrictions are 
too rigid, if your living conditions are unsatisfactory, if members of your 
group are uncooperative because of lack of common understanding, if your 
group falls below the college average in its grades or in mature responsi¬ 
bility, a thoughtful discussion of the problem is in order. The second con¬ 
sists of new situations affecting a group. Discussion naturally arises when 
any group is confronted by new circumstances, such as conflict over the 
nature of new courses in the curriculum. It arises, too, when the approach 
of graduation raises the question of how to get a job, or when an election is 
to be held, or when war breaks out, or when an epidemic threatens to 
cancel planned activities. The third consists of general social questions. 
When a group’s attention turns to religion, marriage, ethics, etiquette, racial 
and national conflicts, or other values and standards which interest the 
individuals in the group, discussion is spontaneous. When the problem of 
phrasing questions for discussion arises it is not necessary to originate them; 
merely recall the many questions which daily cause you concern. 

For fruitful discussion, however, proper phrasing is important. Good 
phrasing directs the consideration of the group in a positive and constructive 
way; bad phrasing arouses needless antagonisms and leads into blind alleys 
of thought. A question should be so phrased as to encourage impartial and 
impersonal consideration. “Loaded” or question-begging words should not 
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appear in the phrasing, because such words imply a predetermined conclu¬ 
sion. Consider such questions as “Should destructive and anti merican 
race prejudice be tolerated in the United States?” “Should sincere American 
Communists be denied the privileges of citizenship all the rest of us demand 
for ourselves?” Questions thus phrased do not invite honest consideration, 
they demand that the group agree with the clear intent of the phraser. Since 
they are patently unfair, they naturally lead to heated argument and 

3111 § Good discussion topics raise questions of fact, value, ox policy. Diag¬ 
nosticians, for instance, may discuss whether a patient has suffered a heart 
attac k—clearly a question of fact. Or, having decided upon the diagnosis, 
they might discuss which of all possible medication programs is best 
clearly a question of value. Or, they might discuss whether to hospitalize the 
patient—a question of policy. 

Particularly for the classroom situation, four guiding rules will aid m 
phrasing discussion topics: 


1. Topics should be in question form. 

2. They should be so worded as to suggest no single answer. 

3. They must not require unavailable knowledge, unusual experience, 
or extensive research. 

4. They should be sufficiently limited to permit profitable discussion 
within the allotted time. 


The following sample discussion topics would meet these requirements 
if used by a college class: 


FACT TOPICS 

1. What do we mean by true patriotism? 

2. Can one be religious without believing in immortality? 

3. What is social justice? 


VALUE TOPICS 

4. Would military training be of greater value to a boy if it precedes the 
first year of college? 

5. Do the values of segregation outweigh those of integration? 

6. Which offer the greater lifetime values in college, the courses or the 
activities? 


POLICY TOPICS 

7. Should our college adopt the honor system for final examinations? 

8. Should dormitories be coeducational? 

9. Upon what should a final grade in this course be based? 
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PREPARING FOR DISCUSSION 


though discussion offers no opportunity for set speeches, it does not 
follow that preparation is unnecessary. When members of the group are 
unprepared, the whole discussion is likely to be pointless and empty. The 
best the participants can do is to offer superficial observations suggested by 
what the others say. Hearing many such discussions may have predisposed 
you to believe that discussion is “just a lot of talk that gets nowhere.” That 
this need not be so is readily observed when the participants are genuinely 
prepared. It is important, however, that preparation be of the right kind. 

There are two requisites for efficient preparation for discussion: keep¬ 
ing an open mind, and gathering the pertinent facts and clarifying the 
reasoning upon which a decision needs to be based. Perhaps the fundamental 
requirement for a good participant in a discussion is that he be willing and 
anxious to learn. You should not enter into a discussion determined to win 
approval for your own point of view. That would be argument or debate, 
not discussion. You enter into a discussion because you do not yourself know 
all the answers. The essence of discussion is to find out what is true or 
desirable by pooling the judgments of the group. Do not begin your prepara¬ 
tion by asking yourself what you believe about the question and marshaling 
evidence to support your views. Be tentative. Be scientific in your attitude. 
Be determined and anxious to consider all points of view before making up 
your mind. 

With that caution before you, gather all the pertinent information you 
can. Explore the background of the question. If, for example, your question 
should be the first one among the nine listed on the preceding page, you 
would wish first to take stock of what you already know about patriotism. 
Recall some examples of what you regard as commendably patriotic, and 
some which you may have thought questionable. See whether you can make 
some valid generalizations from these instances. Talk with others to profit 
from their information, experiences, and opinions. Do you know personally 
or from his writing anyone you consider as an authority on patriotism? Talk 
to such people who are available and study the writings of others. In an age 
of international cooperation and the United Nations, is it possible that 
nationalistic patriotism could be a dangerous force? Is it, for the same 
environmental” reasons, possible that patriotism is more greatly needed 
than ever before? From the card catalogues and periodical indexes in the 
library discover as many viewpoints about patriotism as you can. Through¬ 
out this stage of preparation, as you go about learning all you can con¬ 
cerning the question and as you turn the facts over and over in your mind, 
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remember to avoid drawing final conclusions. Hold your judgments tentative 
until you have a chance to profit from the thinking of the group. 

At the first meeting of your discussion group, research tasks can be 
divided among the members to assure a greater depth of preliminary study 
into all aspects of the question and to make certain that an approach to 
problem or a possible solution which has been proposed or tried will not be 

overlooked. 


ORGANIZING THE DISCUSSION 


A discussion differs from a conversation in that it is orderly and sys¬ 
tematic. It restrains and disciplines the random impulses of the participants. 
It progresses logically from a definite start to a conclusive (if tentative) 
stop. A discussion must go through several steps, each having its own 
purpose, and each making a cumulative contribution toward the desired 


1. The topic must be clearly understood. It must mean the same thing 
to all. Ambiguous terms need defining. You must avoid someone’s saying 
later, “Oh, I didn’t understand the question that way at all!” You cannot, 
for example, profitably discuss religion or belief in God so long as there 
exist among the group a half dozen or even two different interpretations of 

what is meant by religion or by God. 

2. The group should agree upon the principles or objectives in the light 
of which they wish to evaluate the question. If, for example, the effort is to 
define social justice, time may be saved by agreeing first upon the reason for 
needing the definition. Into what context will the definition fit? With what 
broad problem are you concerned? 

3 The question must be analyzed thoroughly. The group must make 
certain that all relevant facts and points of view are given consideration. 
The background and history of the question, specific incidents which may 
have brought it to popular attention, various opinions which have been 
expressed concerning it, experiments and solutions which have been tried 
or even suggested—these are a few of the considerations which will help to 
ensure complete analysis. 

4. The extent and nature of the group’s authority to deal with the 
problem should be clarified. A preliminary to discussion is to predetermine 
areas of responsibility—to see in what ways the entire group can act. There 
is little point in discussing matters concerning which the group cannot take 
some appropriate action." 


6 Dr John K Brilhart, an expert in discussion methodology, wisely counsels 
that “Confusion can . . . result when members are uncertain about the kind of 
end product which they are expected to produce or the limits within which they 
must operate.” Effective Group Discussion (Dubuque, Iowa: William C. Brown, 
Publishers, 1967) p. 13. 
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5. The leader of the discussion will make a summary of the extent of 
the agreement attained by the entire group. Sometimes it may be necessary 

to conclude that the group, at least for the present, has been unable to reach 
any general agreement. 


LEADING THE DISCUSSION 


The function of a discussion leader is to insure orderly, systematic and 
cooperative consideration of the question. He is responsible for organizing 
and directing the prediscussion planning; he presides over the actual discus¬ 
sion; he keeps the discussion moving constructively forward—either intro¬ 
ducing each successive stage of the discussion himself or calling on some 
member of the group to do so; he sees to it that all members of the group 
participate and that no one is permitted to monopolize the floor; he calls 
upon members of the group to introduce facts or testimony when necessary; 
he provides for summarization when it is needed to promote clearness and 
to further agreement; and he strives to keep the emphasis upon agreement 
and cooperative thinking in order to avoid conflict. 

The best discussion leader is unobtrusive. He tries to direct the course 
of the discussion so effortlessly and naturally that the members are scarcely 
conscious of being directed. There must be nothing of the dictator in the 
discussion leader; it is not his function to maneuver the group into accepting 
his conclusion. He must serve the best interests of the group and make it 
possible for each member to contribute his own best thinking. 

A simple functional plan for leadership includes the following steps 
for a problem-solving discussion: 

1. Introduction of the problem by the leader; 

2. Presentation of the basic facts by members of the group; 

3. Presentation by the members of possible solutions to the problem; 

4. Analysis of the solutions, one by one; 

5. Decision by the group on the solution to be adopted, or (if this 
cannot be achieved) determination of the additional facts needed 
before an agreement upon any solution is possible. 


PARTICIPATING IN DISCUSSION 


The participant in any discussion must assume definite responsibilities 
if discussion is to be profitable. This attitude is of primary importance. 
Discussion is a method of exploration and of discovery. It is a learning 
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process. The participant must think of himself not as one who knows but as 
one who desires to learn. He is not a teacher, at least not in the sense that a 
teacher transmits knowledge to others. And he is not a persuader, for e 
persuader has already made up his own mind and is attempting to bring 
others into agreement with him. The participant in a discussion is seeking to 
learn and to be assisted by the information, experiences, and thinking of 
others to arrive at conclusions which have not been in any way pre 

In addition to being in the right frame of mind, however, the partici¬ 
pants in a discussion must know how to use that type of thinking w ic 
some describe as the “scientific method ” This type of thinking proceeds 
from problem to solution through the steps of hypothesis, deduction and 
verification. The member of a discussion group considers not merely his 
own or his favorite hypothesis; he carefully examines all hypotheses. He is 
not at all concerned with proving that his tentative conclusion is the rig t 
one but he is wholly concerned with finding among all possible conclusions 
the one that really is the right one. He desires to test all tentative deductions 
in an effort to make up his mind; and he is quick to make certain that his 
deductions square with all new facts and information. If they do not, he 
abandons his temporary deductions for better ones which take into account 
the new facts. He accepts no conclusion as final until it has been fully 
verified not merely by himself but by the group, through the testing process 

of discussion. , 

There are in addition some mechanics to be mastered by a good 

participant in a discussion. We may state them as five commandments: (1) 
Carry your full share of the group responsibility in contributing and testing 
facts and ideas. (2) Introduce your opinions in order that they may be 
tested thoroughly by the group, and do not resent their being questioned, as 
though this involved personal affront to you. (3) Listen to others to under¬ 
stand their ideas accurately and to see the full significance of their ideas to 
the discussion. (4) Speak up promptly to keep the discussion moving, to 
introduce new phases of the question as the group is ready for them, and 
particularly to steer away from a point concerning which the group has 
become locked in conflict. (5) Remember that the measure of the success 
of a discussion lies not in the brilliance of individual contributions but in 
the progress made by the group as a whole. 


THE ROUND-TABLE DISCUSSION 


What has been said about discussion in this chapter relates directly 
to the discussion form which is most commonly called round-table or group 
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discussion. Its distinguishing characteristic is that all members of the group 
participate directly. In order to ensure full participation from all, (1) the 
group should be kept small, with seven or eight as the optimum number 
(2) the group should be seated in a face-to-face arrangement, either in a 
circle of chairs or around a table; (3) the leader should be clearly desig¬ 
nated and should perform his essential functions, but should not dominate 
the group or its pattern of thinking; (4) a systematic procedure should be 
followed, such as that recommended earlier in this chapter as a guide for 
the leader; and (5) all the participants should have accepted fully their 
responsibility for being well informed on the subject. 


THE PANEL AND PANEL-FORUM 

Sometimes a group must consider problems concerning which the 
members are not well informed. The panel discussion has been designed to 
meet this situation. Several experts sit upon the platform and discuss a 
question among themselves, with the audience listening in. Usually, each 
of the experts represents a definite point of view and is committed to some 
solution before the discussion commences. It is in this respect that the panel 
discussion may differ radically from the group discussion. The purpose of 
each member is to explain and defend his point of view and to answer 
objections to it as they are raised by other members of the panel. Conse¬ 
quently, the panel discussion is in reality an informal style of debate, and 
the opinions of the participants ordinarily remain unchanged. Television 
utilizes this technique when a panel of experts assembles to present varying 
views on such a question as whether Red China should be admitted to the 
United Nations. The discussion is often carried on before an audience in the 
studio. 

In a panel-jorum, members are addressing not one another—as they 
seem to be doing—but the audience listening to them. Each tries to influence 
the audience to agree with him and to reject the views of his opponents. 
After the panel members have used their allotted time, the audience is per¬ 
mitted to ask questions, to raise objections to what has been said, or to offer 
new points of view for consideration by the experts. The chairman, who has 
presided over the panel discussion, recognizes members of the audience, 
receives their questions or objections, and transmits them to the panel 
members for answer. 

The panel discussion should end with either a vote by the audience 
upon the question originally presented to the panel for consideration or a 
summary by the chairman of the various points of view that have been 
presented. 
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THE LECTURE-FORUM 

Similar in its basic pattern to the panel forum is the lecture-forum. 
In this form, a speaker, usually an expert from outside the group, speaks on 
a topic and is then questioned by the audience. The questioning may develop 
into a regular group discussion, with free expression of opinion by members 
of the group and with a definite decision reached. Usually, however, out o 
deference to the guest speaker, the discussion is limited to questions and 
no vote is taken. 


THE DEBATE-FORUM 

The debate-forum differs from the lecture-forum only in that a debate 
replaces the lecture. The lecture is typically an informational one, and sub¬ 
sequent questions are concerned mainly with the understanding of the 
subject; the debate, however, presents opposing sides of a disputed issue, 
and the questions afterward may be concerned with the decision on the issue. 

Many eminent thinkers, from John Stuart Mill down to the present, 
have held that the only way to reach a sound decision upon an issue is by 
means of debate in which both sides are assured of the fullest possible 
presentation. This is the view of Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence, which accords 
both sides a hearing before an impartial judge or jury. Thus the debate- 
forum may be one of the most effective media through which to present 
public issues and inform listeners. 


THE SYMPOSIUM 

Frequently, and particularly when controversial issues are involved, a 
series of short talks is presented by experts on various phases of the subject, 
or from different viewpoints. All of the speakers then participate in the 
following discussion, which may be thrown open to participation by the 
listeners. We then have the symposium-forum. 


THE PERSONAL INTERVIEW 

You are likely to find yourself making vital use of the principles of 
both conversation and discussion in many important personal interviews in 
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applying for a position or in conferring with a fellow employee, with a 
member of your family, or with your academic adviser. Yet the interview 
remains a distinctly specialized form. 

The following points summarize the suggestions of several personnel 
directors and employment managers in commercial and industrial concerns 
hiring hundreds of men and women each year. They all find that a sense of 
humor, “so long as it is controlled and in good taste,” is an asset for an 
applicant. They do not agree as to whether employer or applicant should 
take the initiative in a job-application interview; thus the applicant, instead 
of following a rule, might let the individual situation determine his decision. 
Some of the faults which employers find most often in prospective male 
employees are “overestimation of their own ability,” “lack of poise and 
ability to state their case, and lack of knowledge of their own interests and 
abilities, or inadequate vocational guidance previous to job hunting.” Faults 
mentioned with respect to prospective female employees are “excessive 
make-up,” “poor taste in dress,” “careless posture,” “lack of sincerity,” and 
“too much acting.” 

These experienced interviewers testify that the three things about job 
applicants which first attract the attention of the prospective employer are 
appearance, personality, and speech. Remember that an interviewer or 
conferee who is meeting large numbers of persons must make a quick judg¬ 
ment on the basis of first appearances. (Note that a member of an audience 
makes a similar early judgment of a speaker.) Dress that is neat and in good 
taste aids decidedly. Ability to be “civil, pleasant, tactful, and interesting” 
is of course an asset, as is a clear, pleasing voice. 

In brief, everything that we have noted about the good conversationalist 
and the good participant in a discussion applies to the interview situation. 
P. W. Boynton, employment supervisor for Socony-Vacuum Oil Company 
of New York, who in twenty-five years has interviewed some 75,000 job 
applicants, says: “Whether a man is hired or not depends primarily on the 
impression he makes in his first interview. We don’t hire a man any more 
for a specific job, but for his capacity to grow. He shows us what abilities he 
has primarily by what he says and how he says it. We are much more 
interested in that interview than in his record of college grades and activ¬ 
ities.” This is an indication of how crucial one interview can be. 


CONCLUSION 


Discussion is a process of cooperative thinking. It is of increasing 
importance in a complex world in a technological age. It has real contribu¬ 
tions to make to well-adjusted, up-to-date, and successful living—in the 
family, in school, at work, and at play. We usually remember far more of 
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what we hear in a discussion than in a lecture, and we are more likely to act 
upon the suggestions brought out in a discussion. Discussion is not just a 
problem-solving process; it is one of the best ways of learning. It is a means 
by which we share and exchange with others experiences, information, and 
attitudes. We may increase the value of discussion by proper phrasing and 
definition of the question, by thorough preparation of subject matter, by 
careful organization of ideas, by competent leadership, and by wholehearted 
participation. There are helpful methods and techniques to be learned and 
practiced. The nature of the group, the situation, and the question confront¬ 
ing it will determine whether round table, panel, symposium, or one of the 
types of forum should be used. A typical situation in which the individual 
more often will find the principles of discussion, as well as many of those of 
conversation, of great practical value is the personal interview. 


EXERCISES AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 


EXERCISES 

1. Phrase a question suitable for discussion by your class. Define any of 
its terms that may be ambiguous. Restate the topic in other words, to 
be sure it is readily and generally understandable. Write a brief para¬ 
graph explaining why you think this topic should be discussed. In 
another paragraph, state the basic general principles which should be 
used as standards in discussion of the question. Analyze the question 
to discover how many different points of view must be considered. 
Finally, indicate the chief sources of current information on the topic. 
All of this material should be written on not more than two sheets of 
paper and should consist of 500 words or less. Hand in the material 
to your instructor. 

2. By class vote, select for group discussion one of the topics described 
in the preceding exercise. With the framer of the topic as chairman, 
conduct a thirty-minute discussion of the topic. Use the remainder of 
the class hour for criticizing the progress of the discussion. 

3. At the next class session, conduct a second group discussion, using 
another of the questions framed for exercise 1. Discuss in class the 
ways in which the second discussion was superior to the first and the 
ways in which it could have been improved still further. 

4. At the next class session, conduct a third group discussion, upon still 
another of the topics phrased for exercise 1. The success of the class 
in conducting this discussion should determine whether these discus¬ 
sions need to be continued. The discussion practice should be con¬ 
tinued until the class shows that it has mastered the fundamental 
techniques. 

5. Members of the debating team or other advanced students of speech 
may be invited to the class to conduct a panel discussion. The topic 
might be a question of current interest. Or it might be such a question 
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as What is good public speaking?” or “What are the opportunities 
for students of speech in extracurricular speech activities?” 

6. If a good public speaker is available, he might be invited to the class 
for a lecture-forum. This would serve the double purpose of giving 
the class practice in the lecture-forum method and of illustrating good 
public speaking for purposes of later discussion. The speaker should, 
of course, be informed that his technique will later be analyzed and 
criticized! 

7. Members of the class may interview selected members of the faculty 
or local businessmen in order to obtain experience in conducting the 
personal interview. Each student should prepare a preliminary plan, 
on which will be indicated (a) the purpose of the interview, (b) the 
response, or perhaps a list of possible responses, which may be antici¬ 
pated, (c) ideas and facts which might prove useful in terms of each 
of the anticipated responses, and (d) questions which might be asked 
of the conferee. Needless to say, each student should familiarize him¬ 
self with the background, special interests, and personality character¬ 
istics of the person he is to interview. After the round of interviews, 
the class members may engage in a group discussion, sharing experi¬ 
ences and pooling their ideas as to better techniques to use in future 
interviews. 
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PARLIAMENTARY 
PRACTICE AND 
DEBATE 


chapter 

Debate, it seems to me, is one of the most useful of human 
inventions. It is the mother and father of all free inquiry and 
honest thought. It tests ideas, detects errors, and promotes 
clear thinking. A man cannot stand up before it without ex¬ 
posing his whole intellectual stock of goods.— H. L. ISlencken 

In the preceding chapter distinctions were made between debate and 
discussion in nature and purpose. In practice these distinctions are not al¬ 
ways sharply drawn. They are most often ignored in business meetings, 
yet keeping the distinction in most instances would contribute to greater 
efficiency in the conduct of the business. As the preceding chapter stressed, 
if only discussion is in order, or would best serve the meeting, then the 
session should be resolved into a committee of the whole. Otherwise no 
speaking is in order from the floor except as business, or a specific motion, 
is before the assembly. If members wish to talk, the presiding officer will 
rightly demand that a motion first be made so that there may be purpose 
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and direction in the debate. Thus, wasting time in business meetings can 
be, and should be, stopped. 


THE PURPOSE AND VALUE OF 
PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE 


A group of people gathered for a fraternity or sorority meeting, for a 
student-council session, or for the transaction of any other kind of business 
quickly discovers that unless it follows rules of procedure it gets little done. 
The purpose of parliamentary law is to provide systematic rules and prin¬ 
ciples of procedure which will give to any meeting or assembly good order, 
the opportunity for harmonious deliberation, the efficient use of time, and 
the orderly transaction of its business—in order to effectuate the will of the 
majority while protecting the rights of the minority. Since most of you be- 
long, and will belong throughout life, to many groups and organizations, it 
is your responsibility to understand and to be able to work effectively with 
parliamentary law. If you happen to be made chairman or president of a 
group, your responsibility is of course increased. As a matter of fact, a 
person totally lacking in parliamentary skill is not likely to be, and cer¬ 
tainly should not be, elected to a position of leadership in a group requiring 
orderly business procedure. 

The value of knowledge and skill in parliamentary law is that it insures 
order where otherwise there would be chaos. Every rule of procedure will 
be found to implement one or more of the following purposes of all parlia¬ 
mentary law: (1) to facilitate the orderly transaction of the business of the 
organization; (2) to assure predominance of the will of the majority; and 
(3) to protect the rights of the minority. 

If you will always conduct yourself, either as chairman or as a member 
of the assembly, in strict conformity with these three purposes, you will not 
go far wrong. Too many beginning students of parliamentary procedure 
attempt to memorize its rules and then make a nuisance of themselves by 
insisting, in great detail, upon their strict application. Far more important 
than knowing in detail a great many rules is understanding clearly the broad 
underlying philosophy and knowing fully the general purposes which alone 
give meaning to the specific rules. 

The purposes and values of parliamentary procedure, it should hardly 
be necessary to emphasize, cannot be realized fully except by groups whose 
chairman and members are acquainted with the essential rules. In the fol¬ 
lowing sections of this chapter those rules are set forth. 
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ORGANIZING A GROUP 


In this age of cooperation and of expanding and increasing organiza¬ 
tion you may be called upon at least occasionally to have a part in orga¬ 
nizing a new group. The first meeting is called by any interested person to 
meet at some convenient place. At the time set for the meeting, the one who 
has called it steps forward and nominates or calls for the nomination of 
some person present to act as temporary chairman. The one who has called 
the meeting takes the vote, and the temporary chairman is elected and 
becomes the presiding officer. The first business under this presiding officer 
is the election of a secretary. Next, some person, perhaps the one who 
called the meeting, makes a statement about the reason for this meeting 
and the nature of the group which he wishes to see organized. A motion is 
then in order to organize such a group. If, after debate, it is carried, anot er 
motion is in order for the appointment or election of a committee to draft 
a constitution and bylaws for the proposed society. A sample constitution 
may be discussed. 1 A time and place should be set for the next meeting, 
the time being determined by the newly selected committee’s judgment as 
to when it can be ready with at least a progress report. Adjournment of this 

preliminary meeting is then in order. 

At the second meeting there should be close adherence to all the rules 
of parliamentary procedure. Ordinarily it will be more efficient if each 
member has received some days in advance of the meeting a complete 
mimeographed copy of the proposed constitution and bylaws. Thus each 
member will know what questions he wishes to ask and what changes he 
would like to propose. At the meeting the first order of business is the 
report of the committee. It may well include a general statement of reasons 
for specific provisions about which the committee may anticipate questions. 
Each section of the proposed constitution and bylaws should be considered 
in order, permitting the consideration of amendments. After each section 
has been voted upon separately, a final vote should be taken upon adoption 
of the constitution as a whole, including all the amendments which by then 
have been incorporated into the original committee version. After the adop¬ 
tion of the constitution and bylaws, the chairman will proceed to the election 
of officers as provided by the constitution. As soon as the president is 
elected he takes over the chair from the temporary chairman, whose duties 

^Excellent guidance in the processes of organizing a new group and in drafting 
a constitution may be found in Hugo E. Heilman, Parliamentary Procedure 
(New York: Crowell-Collier and Macmillan, Inc., 1966) pp. 102-107, or m 
any other of the references indicated at the end of this chapter. 
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are now ended. The president presides over the remainder of the election of 
officers and appoints any appointive standing committees. Before adjourn¬ 
ment, he should take any necessary steps to provide for the program and 
to make clear the place and time of the next meeting. 


SELECTION AND DUTIES OF OFFICERS 


Selection of officers is usually provided for in the constitution or the 
bylaws. Otherwise, a simple motion properly passed may remedy the omis¬ 
sion. It is always advisable to have a standing provision limiting the term 
of office and, particularly, limiting the number of terms which any one indi¬ 
vidual may successively serve. Otherwise, later effort to limit may be 
interpreted as a personal affront to an individual officeholder. 

Many groups find that a nominating committee will present better 
slates of officers than are likely to emerge from spontaneous nominations 
from the floor. However, nominations from the floor are always in order 
unless specifically ruled out by the constitution or bylaws. No nomination 
requires a second, although seconds are frequently offered as a means of 
indicating support for a particular candidate. Since the object of any elec¬ 
tion procedure is to obtain the best possible officers, anything which will 
increase the chances of achieving that goal should not be overlooked. This 
suggests that the membership of a nominating committee should be known 
in advance by all the members of the group, so that each may forward to it 
all possible helpful suggestions. When the report of the nominating com¬ 
mittee is in the hands of all members in advance, a good opportunity is 
afforded for the careful consideration of alternative nominations. 

Rules governing voting are covered in a later section of this chapter. 
However, it should be noted that in elections the vote should be by secret 
ballot. If there are more than two nominees for a given office, and no candi¬ 
date receives a majority of all votes cast, it is usual to ballot again on the 
two highest candidates. This is the only way to be certain that a candidate 
is elected by an actual majority of the membership, unless the organization 
is large enough to warrant undertaking one of the weighted voting systems, 
which are beyond our limited consideration here. Tellers are usually ap¬ 
pointed by the chair, who must be careful to select trusted members, and, 
in a warmly contested election, to see that both parties are represented in 
the teller group. The tellers announce the name of the person elected for 
each office and see that the count of the ballots is recorded wih the secre¬ 
tary. An officer assumes the duties of office as soon as elected unless the 
constitution or bylaws provide otherwise. 
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The duties of officers must be understood and carried out properly if 
the objectives of any organization are to be realized. It is a rare organiza¬ 
tion, indeed, which can rise above the quality of its leadership. 

The president, or chairman, has heavier responsibility than that of any 
other officer. Although entitled to respect from the group, he is its servant 
He should be an able parliamentarian. He must pay close attention to a 
that is going on and be in command of the situation at all times. Courtesy 
demands that he stand while speaking. When he gives the floor to another 
he must see that this speaker receives the courteous attention of the entire 
assembly. He refers to himself as “the chair.” When ruling on a point of 
order, for example, he never says “I rule ... but “the chair rules . . . 

He uses his gavel with restraint and dignity. He must have the confidence 
of every member. He should be impartial, tactful, and decisive when deci¬ 
sions are demanded of him. He must be helpful, quick to explain any mat¬ 
ters concerning which members are not clear, and always ready to guide 
the pending business as rapidly as practicable to an action which fairly 
represents the assembly and which promotes its best interests. He should 
see that no minority loses its rights but should be resourceful in stopping 
merely obstructive tactics. His specific duties include holding the assembly 
to the prescribed order of business and seeing that every motion goes 
through all its necessary steps. (See later sections for detailed explanations 
of both these processes.) In brief, he sees to the proper disposal of proper 
business. Although we are limiting our discussion here to the chair’s parlia¬ 
mentary duties, he may also have executive responsibilities. He never loses 
his full rights of membership, including the right to vote. He votes in every 
secret-ballot election and he votes at any time when his vote would change 
the result. This means that he may vote to create a tie as well as to break 
one and to keep a vote short of the required two thirds or to bring it to that 
requirement. The only membership right in which he may not indulge from 
the chair is that of participation in debate. He need not fully lose even this 
right, however, for he may call upon the vice-president or some member of 
the assembly to act as temporary chairman while he takes his place in the 
assembly and participates in debate. This privilege is one which no chairman 
will use except under unusual circumstances, as when in debate it becomes 
apparent that he is the only one who possesses some particularly significant 
information which may well influence many votes. Once the presiding officer 
has thus relinquished the chair he does not resume his position until the 
pending matter of business has been disposed of. 

The chairman pro tempore is the member who acts as chairman for 
the time being,” or temporarily. We have just noted that when the presiding 
officer wishes to participate in debate he may appoint a chairman pro tem¬ 
pore, who then exercises all the rights and duties of the chairman until the 
pending matter of business is disposed of. He then returns the gavel to the 
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c airman. If a chairman is for some reason called from a meeting, he may 
similarly appoint a chairman pro tempore, who will serve until his return 
or until the end of the meeting. If both the president and the vice-president 
are absent and no further line of succession is provided by the constitution, 
the assembly must elect a chairman pro tempore. He then exercises the full 
functions of the regular chairman for the duration of the meeting. Occasion¬ 
ally there will be a motion which would be embarrassing for the chair to 
put to a vote—for example, a motion for his re-election or a resolution of 
praise or censure for something he has done. The vice-president, the secre¬ 
tary, or the mover of the motion should step forward and, acting as chair¬ 
man pro tempore, put the motion to a vote and announce the result. 

The vice-president has the duty, from a parliamentary standpoint, of 
substituting for the president in the event of the latter’s absence, ill health, 
or incapacity for any reason. He takes over the powers, duties, and respon¬ 
sibilities of the president. 

The secretary must keep an accurate record of the business accom¬ 
plished by the assembly. He may be called upon at any time to read the 
wording of a motion or of any communication. The secretary keeps a 
record of all actions taken and of the disposition of all motions. He should 
record all business impersonally and without irrelevant comments and keep 
an accurate roll of the membership of the group and of the membership 
of all committees. He furnishes each appointed chairman of a committee 
with a list of all members of the committee and with any instructions or 
matters referred to it. He has available at each meeting the minute book, a 
copy of the group’s constitution and bylaws, and the list of committees. He 
provides the chairman with a copy of the order of business for the meeting 
and a list of committees which are to report. In some organizations the 
secretarial duties are divided between a recording secretary and a corre¬ 
sponding secretary. The latter handles all correspondence, including notices 
of meetings. 

The treasurer is in charge of the collection and disbursement of the 
organization s funds, but may pay only such bills as are properly authorized 
by action of the group. The usual voucher should state what the expenditure 
is for and its amount; it must be signed by the president. A treasurer’s re¬ 
port is required at every meeting, and a statement as to the condition of the 
treasury may be demanded by a member at any time. 

DETAILS OF PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE 

A QUORUM 

A quorum is a sufficient number of members present to transact busi¬ 
ness legally. This number will vary greatly, depending upon the size of the 
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total membership and the ease with which it may assemble in one place. 
For the average assembly it consists of a majority of the active membership. 
For a large, geographically separated membership the quorum requirement 
should be very small lest the conduct of business be rendered impossible. 
A quorum should be defined by the constitution or bylaws. 


TYPES OF VOTING 


A viva-voce (by the living voice) vote is taken orally, those in favor 
answering “aye” and those opposed answering “no”. Both the “aye” and 
the “no” votes must be called for even when it seems that there has been a 
clear affirmative majority, because a member may change his vote at any 
time before the result is announced. 

A vote by show of hands is taken by asking all who favor and then all 
who oppose to raise a hand. It is often easier to count raised hands than 
to determine whether the “ayes” or the “noes” have it. Whenever a two- 
thirds vote is required, the chairman should take a vote by show of hands 
or by some other visual means. Otherwise, because a call for division is 
almost certain, time will have been wasted. 

Rising, or division, involves a vote taken by asking the members to 
stand. The secretary will assist the chair in counting, and for a large meet¬ 
ing the chair may appoint additional tellers. A call for division from any 
member is a command to the chair to take a rising vote. One member may 
thus compel such a vote. This call may be resorted to whenever it appears 
to some member that the chair has made an error in announcing the result 
of a viva-voce vote or a vote by show of hands. 

A roll call vote is taken by the secretary, who reads the roll of the 
assembly and records each member’s “aye” or “no” as his name is read. 
This is sometimes called a record vote. 

A vote by ballot is taken when strict secrecy is desired. As previ¬ 
ously noted, this is the proper vote for elections. The ballots are collected 
and counted by tellers appointed by the chair. The tellers announce the 
result to the chair or directly to the assembly and give the record of their 
count to the secretary. 

There is psychological advantage to be gained from certain types of 
votes. When members must stand up and be counted, social pressures 
operate which may be absent in a viva-voce vote. The vote may actually 
be changed by a demand for division or for a roll call, although the intended 
use of these measures is to correct a miscount or to obtain a record. 

It may be worth noting that a member is expected to vote upon all 
issues, but he cannot be required to do so. He may simply report himself 
as not voting. In order to be in position to move reconsideration later, one 
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must have voted with the prevailing majority; this is one of the reasons why 
in any but a ballot vote a member may change his vote any time before the 
chair announces the result. He says, “Mr. Chairman, I change my vote to 
the prevadmg majority, to be in position to move reconsideration later ” 
Although this violates the intent of the regulation (which is to protect the 
member who really changes his mind), it enables a member to protect the 

rights of absent members whose votes he feels certain will later change 
the result. s 


OBTAINING THE FLOOR 


No member has a right to speak or to present a motion until he has 
been recognized by the chair. To obtain such recognition he rises and 
addresses the chair as “Mr. Chairman” or “Madam Chairman.” Regard¬ 
less of what other titles the presiding officer may hold, this form of address 
is proper. Note that one never says “Miss Chairman.” The chairman then 
indicates his recognition by a nod (in an informal meeting) or by mention¬ 
ing the member’s name, as “Mr. X has the floor” or “The chair recognizes 
Mr. X.” 


STEPS THROUGH WHICH A MOTION MUST PASS 


Except in certain special cases (significant types of which are noted 
in the table at the end of this chapter), every item of business must go 
through eight steps: 

A member desiring to present a motion must address the chair. One 
seldom speaks in a parliamentary assembly without first addressing and 
being recognized by the chair. 

The member is recognized by the chair. He is now said to “have the 
floor.” That is, he has the right to speak or to present a motion. 

The member presents his motion. The correct form is: “I move that 
the secretary be authorized to purchase a gavel for this society.” Never 
say, T make the motion that . . . .” l I move you . . . .” is ecjually incorrect. 
The mover, or proponent, of the motion may not discuss it or engage in 
any explanatory statement until after the chair calls for debate. 

The motion must be seconded by some member other than the mover 
of the motion. Seconding is done customarily without rising or addressing 
the chairman. The member merely says, “I second the motion,” or, even 
more commonly, Second.” The purpose of the second is to spare the 
assembly a waste of time on a motion which is not favored by at least two 
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members. There are a few motions, including nominations, as already 
mentioned, which do not require seconding. If no one seconds a motion, 
the chair will ask, “Is there a second?” If still no one responds, the chair 
will say, “The motion is lost for want of a second.” 

Debate is opened by the chair’s repeating the motion. He may say, 
“It has been moved and seconded that the secretary be authorized to pur¬ 
chase a gavel for this society. Is there any debate?” or he may say simply, 
“The floor is now open for debate.” 

Debate proceeds until terminated by a vote or otherwise. When more 
than one member seeks the floor at a given time, the chair is guided by 
certain principles: 

The mover of a motion has first right to debate it. Even though others 
are quicker to request the floor, the chair will make certain whether the 
mover of the motion wishes to assert his right before he recognizes another. 
The wisdom of this procedure is apparent. Who can be better qualified than 
the mover of a motion to explain its purpose and need? 

A member who has not yet been heard on a motion has precedence 
over a member who is asking to speak a second time. 

Since the chair tries to keep the debate fairly divided between pro¬ 
ponents and opponents of the motion, he will recognize a member who 
intends to speak in opposition to the preceding speaker rather than one 
who will continue arguments on the same side. 

Once recognized, a member is entitled to debate without interrup¬ 
tions (except those indicated in the table at the end of this chapter) unless 
he wanders from the question. The chair may warn a speaker that his 
remarks must be kept relevant to the motion under consideration and may 
deprive a speaker of the floor for wanton disregard of the warning. 

Debate may be brought to a close by a motion to that effect. Such 
a motion requires a two-thirds vote, since it deprives members of the right 
to debate. The technical form of this motion is: “I move the previous 
question.” As soon as seconded, the motion must be put to a vote. In effect, 
it means, “I move that debate be brought to a close and that we then vote 
on the pending question.” The chair will say. The previous question has 
been moved and seconded”', then to make sure that all understand the 
intent of the motion, he will add, “All those in favor of closing debate will 
say ‘Aye’; those opposed, ‘No.’ ” If not carried by a two-thirds vote, the 
motion has no effect and debate is continued. If the motion is carried by a 
two-thirds vote, debate is closed and the chair proceeds at once to take the 
vote on the motion. If debate seems to have come to a close without the 
necessity for a motion, the chair should not hesitate to say, “If there is no 
further debate, we will proceed to vote on the question.” If anyone still 
wishes to debate the motion further, he must address the chair. Otherwise 
the chair proceeds to the vote by general consent. 
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Perhaps it should also be noted that all subsidiary motions (see the 
a e at the end of this chapter) are in order during the period of debate 
as ways of disposing of the main motion other than by adoption or defeat, 
u S1 diary motions include the types of amendment soon to be considered. 
e vote must be taken as soon as debate has come to a close in one 
way or another. In putting the vote the chair should again state the motion 
or have the secretary read it, so that each member will be perfectly sure 
of just what is being voted upon. The chair must call first for the votes in 
favor of the motion and then for those against it. 

The chair must announce the result of the vote. He will say “The 
motion is carried [or lost],” or, “The ayes [or noes] have it.” Another 
motion is then in order. 


THE ORDER OF BUSINESS 

The order of business in an organization follows this general pattern: 

The call to order is usually achieved by the chairman’s rapping on the 
speaker’s table with a gavel to obtain attention and quiet, then saying, “The 
meeting will please come to order.” 

Roll call is taken by the secretary at the request of the chair. The 
ordinary meeting, especially that of a large group, wUl dispense with this, 
but at least a count should be taken to ascertain the presence of a quorum. 

The chair has the secretary read the minutes of the previous meeting. 
The chair asks for any corrections. If there are none, he says, “The minutes 

stand approved as read”; otherwise, “The minutes stand approved as 
corrected.” 

Reports of standing (permanent) committees are heard and acted upon. 

Reports of special commitees are next in order. 

Unfinished business is now called for by the chair. Items of unfinished 
business will be noted as the secretary reads the minutes. They consist of 
any old business left unfinished at a previous meeting or any motions defin¬ 
itely postponed to this meeting. 

New business is next in order. It consists of the main motions to be 
presented for this meeting. 

Adjournment by definite motion or at the announcement of the chair 
by common consent closes the meeting. 


CLASSES OF MOTIONS AND METHODS OF 
AMENDMENT 

Primary motions, or main motions, are the principal matters of busi¬ 
ness. Since it is a fundamental principal of parliamentary law that only one 
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subject may be under consideration at a time, only one main motion may be 
allowed on the floor at a time. The motions to take from the table and to 
reconsider are, in effect, specific forms of the main motion. 

A motion to reconsider any action of the assembly may be made only 
by a member who voted with the prevailing side, as previously noted, and 
must be made at the same meeting at which the action was taken or not 
later than the next regular meeting. The mover of the motion to reconsider 
may interrupt a member on the floor in order to have his motion entered 
in the minutes; or the motion to reconsider may be made for the same pur¬ 
pose at any time previous to the chair’s definite announcement that the 
meeting stands adojurned. It requires a mere majority vote, and its effect 
is to bring the motion to which it refers back before the assembly. 

Secondary motions are motions which arise from the parliamentary 
efforts to dispose of the main motion or to facilitate such disposal; they are 
called privileged, incidental, and subsidiary motions: 

Privileged motions are those which concern the rights and privileges 
of the assembly or its members. They must be decided at once even though 
they have no immediate connection with the main motion; hence they are 
designated as privileged motions. They are of two main types: 

A question of right and privilege is an example of a privileged motion. 
For example, if a nonmember were engaging in debate, a member might 
rise and say, “Mr. Chairman, I rise to a question of right.” The chair would 
ask him to state his question and after hearing it would give his decision. 
Such questions may concern the welfare of the assembly—a request for 
ventilation, for example—or the welfare of individuals—such as a protest 
against personal attacks and sarcasm. 

A call for the orders of the day requires no second and is resorted to 
when a member feels that some matter is being taken up out of its proper 
order. The chair may yield to the demand of the member provided there 
is no objection, but if even one member objects a vote must be taken. A 
motion to make an item of business a special order for a given time requires 
a two-thirds vote because it deprives other matters of their place in the 
established order of business. The same objective may be achieved by the 
motion to suspend the rules, which also requires a two-thirds vote, or by 
general consent. 

Incidental motions are those which arise out of the business being 
considered but are only incidental to it. They must be disposed of as they 
arise and have no order of precedence among themselves. Only privileged 
motions may take precedence over them. 

An appeal from a decision of the chair is made when a member feels 
that some ruling by the chair has been in error. The chair may state the rea¬ 
son for his ruling, and the member states the reason for his objection. The 
assembly votes on the question of upholding the decision of the chair. The 
chair may vote and a tie vote sustains his ruling. 
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A member rises to a point of order when he notes any violation of 
parliamentary procedure, of the constitution, of the bylaws, or of the gen¬ 
eral rules which he believes to be sufficiently serious to need correction. 
The chair, after listening to the member’s statement of his point, announces, 
“The point is [or is not] well taken.” 

A request for information, technically known as a parliamentary 
inquiry, may interrupt a speaker. Its purpose may be to obtain more speci¬ 
fic information from the person who has the floor. In this case the member 
would say, Mr. Chairman, I rise for information [or to a parliamentary 
inquiry]. I wish to ask the speaker. . . .” The chair asks the speaker whether 
he wishes to be questioned, and the speaker has the right to refuse to be 
questioned. Or the information requested may be of a more general nature, 
concerning parliamentary procedure: whether a certain motion would be 
in order or when some other item of business is scheduled to come up for 
consideration. 

A motion to withdraw a motion may be made after a motion has been 
seconded and placed before the assembly for debate. It is not sufficient to 
have the consent merely of the mover and the second. Only unanimous 
consent or a majority vote of the assembly can permit withdrawal. 

Subsidiary motions are those which are applied to other motions in 
order to modify or aid in their final disposition in some way other than by 
adoption or rejection. 

The motion to lay on the table aims to avoid either adoption or rejec¬ 
tion of the pending main motion. Its effect is that of postponing indefinitely. 
Its proper purpose is to clear the way for more important matters or at least 
to free the assembly from what promises to be a long parliamentary battle. 

The previous question is moved when a member wishes to bring 
debate to an end and vote immediately upon the pending business. The 
technical name of this motion causes its frequent misunderstanding by 
those inexperienced in parliamentary procedure. Therefore the chair 
should be careful to explain in putting it to a vote, “The previous question 
has been moved and seconded. All those in favor of closing debate, stand. 

. . . All those opposed, stand.” A member could well avoid confusion by 
phrasing this motion simply, “I move that we close debate and vote imme¬ 
diately on the pending question [or on all pending questions].” A two-thirds 
vote brings debate to an end, and the chairman immediately takes the vote 
on the pending motion (or motions). If more than one third vote against 
the motion to close debate, of course, debate continues. There is a quick 
way to determine the outcome of an issue requiring a two-thirds vote: 
Double the number of “noes.” Only if this number exceeds the number of 
“ayes” is the motion lost; otherwise it has passed. 

The motion to commit (or to refer to a committee) is proper when¬ 
ever it seems to members that the business at hand needs further study. A 
committee can give a matter longer and more careful study than can the 
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whole assembly, can call in experts to advise it, can discuss much more 
thoroughly, and can investigate delicate and troublesome questions without 
running into the disadvantages of publicity as extensively as would the 
entire assembly. For these reasons, reference of problems to a committee 
is often desirable. 

The motion to amend takes several forms. Each has its specific use¬ 
fulness. Only one amendment may be on the floor at a time, but there may 
also be an amendment to this amendment. A list of the methods of amend¬ 
ing follows, each method being illustrated by an example based on the 
motion, “I move that this club appropriate $5.00 from the treasury for the 
purchase of a gavel.” 

Adding : “I move to amend by adding the words ‘for the president.’ ’ 

Inserting : “I move to amend by inserting the word ‘walnut’ before 
the word ‘gavel.’ ” 

Striking out: “I move to amend by striking out the words ‘from the 
treasury.’ ” 

Striking out and inserting: “I move to amend by striking out the words 
‘$5.00’ and inserting the words ‘$10.00.’ ” 

Substitution: 11 1 move to amend by substituting another motion: that 
this club assess each member $.50 to accumulate a fund for the purchase of 
a gavel.” This is the type of amendment to use when there is a poorly 
worded motion on the floor. It permits the substituting of a completely new 
wording. 

The order of voting is first upon an amendment to an amendment, 
then upon the amendment, and finally upon the main motion. If an amend¬ 
ment is lost, obviously the motion remains unchanged. If an amendment 
is adopted, the assembly then votes upon the motion as amended. Any 
number of amendments may be considered in succession. 


PARTICIPATION IN DEBATE 


We noted in the early part of this chapter that one of the primary 
purposes of parliamentary law is to protect the rights of a minority. These 
democratic rights are the right to be heard and the right to vote. The latter 
implies, of course, the right to have one’s vote counted. Freedom of speech 
is one of the freedoms for which men have made great sacrifices. The right 
of full and free debate is the right of every member of an assembly. Every 
member should, therefore, know how to exercise that right efficiently and 
effectively. 2 


2 For help in improving your skills in debate, see Robert B. Huber, Influencing 
through Argument (New York: David McKay Company, Inc., 1963); and 
Glen E. Mills, Reason in Controversy (Boston: Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1968). 
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The debater’s objective is to assist the assembly in reaching the right 
decision. He seeks to provide complete information, to correct misinforma¬ 
tion, to combine evidence, reasoning, and emotional appeal in order to win 
others to the course of action he believes right. He seeks to keep his argu¬ 
ments impersonal, for wise legislation will be decided upon issues, not upon 
personalities. This means that the debater addresses his remarks to the 
chair, never to another member of the assembly. He refers to officers by 
their titles, not by name; and to other members as “the preceding speaker” 
or “one of the proponents of the measure.” The debater must confine his 
remarks to the motion immediately before the assembly. Courtesy requires 
that the debater’s language be proper and dignified and that at all times he 
show proper respect to the assembly, its members, and its officers. 

Some organizations, particularly those with large memberships, set time 
limits on debate, commonly limiting each member to ten minutes. Under 
such limitations no member may speak longer except by unanimous consent 
or by two-thirds vote of the membership. Time limits apply, however, to 
each motion. Each amendment, for example, is a separate motion. The 
experienced debater soon learns that his effectiveness is seldom proportional 
to the length of time he talks. Students of the United States Senate have 
noted that among the most effective debaters are those who seldom speak 
but always have a real message when they do rise. 


CONCLUSION 

The member of a modern democratic society must qualify himself to 
function in group meetings. This means that he must know the fundamental 
principles of parliamentary procedure and must know how to conduct him¬ 
self effectively as a member and as a leader. We are not concerned here 
with those specialized rules which operate in such bodies as the United 
States Senate, the House of Representatives, a state legislature, or a city 
council. These organizations have unique rules, and studying each would be 
a major task in itself. The average citizen is concerned with those general 
rules which will enable him to function with reasonable confidence and 
success in the usual club or organization. This chapter has summarized those 
broad principles and the few specific applications which it is most important 
to know. The following table shows the order of precedence of motions and 
lists five essential pieces of information about each motion: whether it 
needs a second, whether it may be amended, whether it is debatable, what 
vote is required to carry it, and whether it may interrupt a speaker. This 
table should be helpful for class practice and for use in the organizations to 
which you belong now or may belong in future. A debater who has sound 
information at his command and a working knowledge of parliamentary 
procedure is doubly armed for citizenship in a democracy. 
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TABLE OF MOTIONS 


Each motion in this column 

Need 




May it 

takes precedence over those 

a 

Amend¬ 

Debat¬ 

Vote 

interrupt 


numbered below it 

second? 

able? 

able? 

required 

a speaker? 

A. PRIVILEGED MOTIONS 






1. To fix time of next meeting 

yes 

yes 

no 

majority 

no 

2. To adjourn (when unquali¬ 






fied) 

yes 

no 

no 

majority 

no 

3. To raise questions of right 






and privilege 

no 

no 

no 

chair 

yes 

4. To create special order 

yes 

yes 

yes 

Vi 

no 

B. INCIDENTAL MOTIONS 







r To appeal a decision of 







chair 

yes 

no 

yes 

majority 

yes 


To make a point of order 

no 


no 

chair 

yes 

5. - 

To make a parliamentary 







inquiry 

no 


no 


yes 


To withdraw a motion 

no 

no 

no 

majority 

no 


t To suspend a rule 

yes 

no 

no 

2 A 

no 

C. SUBSIDIARY MOTIONS 






6. To lay on (or take from) 






the table 

yes 

no 

no 

majority 

no 

7. To move the previous 






question 

yes 

no 

no 

% 

no 

8. To postpone definitely 

yes 

yes 

yes 

majority 

no 

9. To refer to a committee 

yes 

yes 

yes 

majority 

no 

10, To amend 

yes 

yes 

yes 

majority 

no 

11. To postpone indefinitely 

yes 

no 

yes 

majority 

no 

D. PRINCIPAL MOTION 






12. Any main motion 

yes 

yes 

yes 

majority 

no 


EXERCISES AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 


EXERCISES 

1. The class will meet as a student council (or some other body agreed 
upon). Each member will bring in one appropriate motion, written 
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out, upon which he will attempt to secure as favorable action as 
possible during the class period. The others will endeavor to get his 
motion out of the way as quickly as possible in order to get a chance 
to present their own. The class will elect a chairman. He will assume 
that the meeting of the student council is at the stage of considering 
new business. He will call for new business, and some member will 
start things going by making his motion. As soon as the chair makes a 
parliamentary error, or permits one to be made, the instructor will 
stop the proceedings and point out what should have been done. Then 
the chair will appoint another class member as his successor. The new 
chairman will continue the business from that point. 

2. Write out and hand in six different forms of amendment to each of 
the following main motions 

a. I move that this class leave as its memorial an endowment fund of 
$250, the income from which shall be given each year as a prize 
for the student elected from the speech classes of that year as their 
best parliamentarian. 

b. I move that this board authorize the erection of a new educational 
theater building at a cost not to exceed $500,000. 

3. The class will take a real parliamentary project: to decide how it will 
spend a day in some place other than its regular meeting room, with a 
special program. The class will select its own chairman. Committees 
may be appointed to select time, place, and program, and report back 
next time. A secretary will be elected and will keep minutes; a trea¬ 
surer will be elected to collect any fees decided upon, pay bills, and 
turn in a final report. 

4. Be prepared to give a three-minute talk on one of the following, men¬ 
tioning all important points about the subject: 

a. The rights and obligations of a minority member 

b. The rights and obligations of a majority member 

c. Facts we should know about voting 

d. Common parliamentary blunders 

e. Delaying tactics—justified and unjustified 

f. Mistakes a chairman should not make 

g. Characteristics of an efficient chairman 

h. How a meeting may be speeded up 

i. Effectiveness in debate 

j. Three valuable subsidiary motions 

k. The duties of a secretary 

l. First steps in organizing a club 

m. The order of business in a meeting 

n. Steps through which a motion must pass 

o. Essential principles underlying parliamentary law 

p. Disposing of a motion other than by its adoption or defeat 

q. How I expect to put into practice my knowledge of parliamentary 
law 

5. If you were presiding as chairman of a meeting, what would be the 
proper thing for you to do in each of the following situations? 

a. While a member has the floor another member rises to a point 
of order. 
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b. After the “aye” vote has been taken, a member rises to discuss the 

question further. . 

c. A member who voted “no” moves to reconsider an adopted motion. 

d. A member appeals from the decision of the chair. 

e. A member moves the previous question. 

f. A member declines to vote. 

g. On a vote by ballot the total number of votes cast exceeds the 
membership present. 

h. Member A has made a motion. Member B rises and requests the 
floor to discuss the motion. A second later, A addresses the chair. 

i. A motion obtains no second. 

j. A nomination is not seconded. 

k. A member objects to a request for general consent to suspend a 

rule. . . 

l. After a vote has been announced, a member calls for division. 

m. The motion to resolve the meeting into a committee of the whole 
is carried. 

n. A motion has been carried for the appointment of a committee. 
Whom would you appoint (ordinarily) as chairman of that com¬ 
mittee? 

o. A member exceeds the time limit in debate. 
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chapter 

Let us, for the moment, strip from our simple purpose the 
confusion that results from a multiplicity of detail and from 
millions of written and spoken words. (January 4, 1935) 

—Franklin D. Roosevelt 

For any kind of human endeavor, from managing a business to making 
a speech, the starting point toward successful accomplishment is clarification 
of the purpose. Often, in many circumstances, we have to agree with the 
sentiment uttered by Abraham Lincoln in the opening of his June 16, 1858, 
speech accepting the Republican nomination for the U. S. Senate: “If we 
could first know where we are, and whither we are tending, we could better 
judge what to do, and how to do it.” As a later President, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, said in the passage quoted at the head of this chapter, a primary 
task is to strip away the confusion resulting from a multiplicity of details in 
order to determine the simple purpose which points toward the goal we wish 
to attain. 

The ultimate simplicity of basic purpose is often obscured by the cluster 
of subsidiary considerations that surround our approach to almost any sub- 
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iect Similarly, the essential necessity of controlling our entire complex of 
efforts by directing them all toward achievement of the purpose may also be 
obscured by a feeling on our part that there are really many different aims 
to be pursued, ft is our purpose in this chapter to help you to understand 
why the dominance of purpose is essential to effective speaking, why it is 
often difficult to clarify for yourself and for your listeners just what your 
purpose actually is, and how you may best go about accomplishing this all- 
important clarification. 

The difficulties to be encountered and the ways of overcoming them 
both become clearer when the definition of your purpose is undertaken 
through answering the following five questions, as you commence the 
preparation of a speech: 

1. What personal purpose will be served? 

2. What is my general purpose? 

3. What general response am I seeking from my listeners? 

4. What is my specific purpose? 

5. What specific response am I seeking from my listeners? 

The following pages will deal with the nature and significance of these five 
questions and will indicate how you may utilize your answers to them to 
guide the preparation of speeches that will both serve your own needs and 
those of your listeners as well. 


THE PERSONAL GOAL 

It is natural, in any endeavor, to consider what personal purpose will 
be served} You speak because you see some advantage in doing so. There 
may be a material profit to be gained, such as might accrue from making a 
sale. Or the advantage might lie in the satisfaction you would have in seeing 
advancement toward a goal in which you believe, such as greater justice for 
minorities, or strengthening the prospects of world peace. We do our best in 
pursuit of that for which we are strongly motivated. We undertake most 
seriously those speeches which seek to accomplish results that mean a great 
deal to us. 

Personal goals vary just as individuals do; and often the way in which 
a particular personal purpose affects a specific speech may be known only 
to the speaker. Examples drawn from classroom speeches illustrate the point. 

i For a psychological consideration of how goal-centered purposiveness influ¬ 
ences both speaking and listening, see Robert T. Oliver and Dominick A. 
Barbara, The Healthy Mind in Communion and Communication (Springfield, 
Ill.: Charles C Thomas, Publisher, 1962). 
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One y ° u ng man met, in his speech class, an attractive girl toward whom he 
developed an unreciprocated interest. Here, quite unknown to the class, was 
n impe mg personal goal for him: to impress favorably that one member 
of the group. Another student made a speech urging everyone to be alert to 
the danger signs of cancer. Every listener knew that he had heard a deeply 

closes?frknTh Th & ^ the P ersonaI motivation. The speaker’s 
closest friend had been a recent victim of cancer discovered too late A 

Jhe hnnH 0I S 0m0re SPOk f in faV ° r ° f b6tter educati °nal opportunities for 
hp!n b hn d ' uv , me A ntl ° ned hls personal motivation. His younger sister had 
been born blind. An earnest young father pled for a kindly and understand¬ 
ing approach to the juvenile delinquent, and revealed his strong personal 
motivation as he cited his own experience but a few years before as a 
juvenile delinquent. A freshman was in college only because of a scholar¬ 
ship which would be withdrawn unless he maintained a B average. Regard¬ 
less of other general and specific purposes, every class speech he made 
was motivated by a driving personal purpose to make good scholastically. 

Lets consider what may happen when a personal goal is lacking. “Is 
this what you want?” or “Do you think this will be all right?” a student 
may ask as he hands his instructor the outline for a speech he is preparing. 
If this is evidence of a lack of a real personal goal the student might better 
be asking, “Would you give this a passing grade?” The personal goal well 
used, should help us get away from the artificiality of considering education 
to be somehow separated from the genuine concerns of life. In fact, such 
artificiality is not confined to the classroom. Far too few speakers accept 
engagements, whether to address a Rotary club, a high school assembly, a 
literary group, or a religious convention, because they have “a burning 
message to give. They may have just enough awareness of a personal goal 
to know that it would be advantageous for them to appear on such a pro¬ 
gram, but not enough to realize that an ineffectual and “dull” appearance 
might well result in more loss than gain. 


An illustration of the driving power of the personal goal is found in 
the political career of William Jennings Bryan. At thirty-four, he decided 
he wanted to be President of the United States. He did not announce his 
desire; instead, he started on a two-year tour of the country, speaking every¬ 
where for the cause of currency reform. Few newspapers mentioned his 
name among available candidates, and few clubs were formed to promote 
his candidacy. Yet all over the country, as men listened to his monetary 
views, they said to themselves, “That young man ought to be President.” As 
a result, when Bryan attended the Democratic party convention of 1896, 
merely as a delegate from the politically unimportant state of Nebraska (his 
right to a seat was even challenged), with no delegations pledged to support 
him, the stage was nonetheless set for his great “Cross of Gold” speech. He 
was a man with a reputation as a crusader in the cause of economic reform. 
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When his powerful speech caught up the delegates in a wave of enthusiasm, 
they were ready and eager to tender him their nomination for the presidency, 
not because he had been seeking the nomination, but because he had made 
himself in their eyes worthy of it.* It is thus, as motivation for the general 
and specific purposes, that the personal purpose has its principal effects. 


THE GENERAL GOAL 

It is clear that when we express ourselves we do so in a variety of 
ways; when we communicate, the reasons are not always the same; and 
when we seek to control the behavior of our audiences, we do not always 
have the same purpose in mind. Sometimes we wish to explain some object, 
process, or point of view. Sometimes we wish to change the opinions of our 
hearers' At times we wish to induce the members of the group to take some 
definite action. At other times we try to inspire them with a deeper apprecia- 
tion of the significance of some situation, individual, or event. And at still 
other times our purpose may be to provide entertainment for the group. 

All these purposes are dependent upon the relationship existing 
between the subject matter and the audience. We explain our point of view 
so that it will be understood ; or to induce belief in it, arouse action regarding 
it, inspire a deeper concept of its importance, or entertain the audience with 
it! It is this relationship of audience to subject matter which most definitely 
distinguishes the general purpose from the personal purpose. The personal 
purpose seeks to change or to intensify the attitudes of the audience toward 
the speaker himself. The general purpose seeks to affect the attitude of the 
audience toward the subject being discussed. The change in attitude that 
the speaker wishes to bring about may be any of the five that have been 
listed, from which are derived the five general purposes of speech: to inform, 
to induce belief, to move to action, to inspire, and to entertain. 

So important are these five general goals in determining the types of 
materials to be used, the method of organization, and the mood and manner 
of the delivery of the speech, that a separate chapter will later be devoted 
to each. Consequently, each will be discussed here only sufficiently to clarify 
the nature of each purpose and to distinguish one from another. 


TO INFORM 

There are many times when a speaker’s sole purpose is to give informa¬ 
tion to his audience. A classroom lecture might deal with the meaning and 
significance of Kant’s categorical imperative. The sales manager of an 


2 For a detailed discussion of the goal-centered speaking of many great orators 
in American history, see Robert T. Oliver, History of Public Speaking in Artier- 
ica (Boston: Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1965). 
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insurance company might speak to his salesmen on the nature of the new 
policy the company has devised. A traveler just back from Europe might 
discuss the tourist facilities in the major European countries. A stamp 
collector might explain to a group of neophytes how to go about building 
up a collection of stamps. A football coach explains to his squad the 
intricacies of a new play, a fraternity treasurer makes a financial report, a 
housewife tells a carpenter what sort of shelves she wants put up in her 
kitchen. The situations which demand purely informative speeches are 
numerous. 

There is one fact concerning informative speeches which it is vital to 
keep clearly in mind. Information may be distorted by the prejudice, igno¬ 
rance, or deliberate intent of the speaker or of the listeners. When a Repub¬ 
lican politician reveals the “facts” concerning what has happened in the 
Democratic administration, or vice versa; when a debater presents the 
“factual” background upon which his case rests; when an automobile sales¬ 
man is “explaining” wherein his car differs from its competitors—the speech 
may be outwardly informative. The speaker so labels it, and it may indeed 
be composed of facts that are objectively true. But these facts are likely to 
be carefully selected so as to show only one side of the question, and thus in 
reality the supposedly informative speech is an effort to influence the opinion 
and action of the listeners. Similarly, listeners may hear factually sound 
information which they twist and distort because of their own biases into 
some kind of support for their already existing prejudices. 

The crucial test for an informative speech is: Does it have for its sole 
object and effect the presentation of clear, correct, and unbiased informa¬ 
tion? No matter how informative the speech may be, if the speaker’s design 
is to sway the opinions of his audience, or if the predisposition of the 
listeners is one-sided, the speech does not serve to inform. This point is 
worth emphasis, for many speeches, editorials, and advertisements pretend 
to be purely informative when their true purpose is to induce belief or action. 
The aim of a purely informative speech is to make the audience say, “I see. 

I understand.” As a result of this clarification the audience may of its own 
accord go one step further and change its beliefs because of the new infor¬ 
mation. It may even take action because of its new understanding. But the 
purely informative speech is not concerned with influencing the beliefs or 
actions which may indirectly result from knowing and understanding. 


TO INDUCE BELIEF 

When a speaker seeks to change the opinion of his listeners on any 
subject or to bring them from a state of indecision and doubt to one of 
decision, his general purpose is to convince, or to induce belief. This is the 
purpose underlying such resolutions as the following: “The thirteen-month 
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calendar has many admirable features.” “Large armaments are a principal 
cause of war.” “Communism is an active threat to the American system 
government.” “The French multiparty political system had many advan- 

ta§eS In order to convince his audience, a speaker must first of all remove 
obstacles to the acceptance of his proposition. These obstacles may con¬ 
sist of contrary arguments which must be refuted or of facts which must be 
reinterpreted. They may be based upon the audience’s prejudices, super¬ 
stitions, “common sense,” loyalties, and traditional beliefs. These are very 
difficult to counteract, and instead of trying to eliminate them the speaker 
will usually do better to show that they are only seeming obstacles to his 

proposal. , 

In this effort the speaker is trying to achieve an open mind on the part 

of his audience for the consideration of his point of view. When this has 
been done, the next task is to secure a decisive affirmation, or a closed 
mind,” in favor of his contention. For this purpose the speaker will depend 
chiefly upon logic, facts and authoritative opinions. 


TO MOVE TO ACTION 

A speech intended to persuade is one designed to move to action. The 
action speech asks more of the audience and consequently demands more 
of the speaker than does the speech intended merely to convince. Whereas 
the latter simply asks the listeners to make up their minds about a proposal, 
the former insists that they do something about it. Persuasive speeches are 
given to urge people to contribute to the community chest, to join the Red 
Cross, or to attend a political rally. The resolutions which have been men¬ 
tioned for the speech to induce belief would become topics for moving to 
action if they were rephrased as follows: “This group should work for the 
adoption of the thirteen-month calendar.” “The United Nations should be 
petitioned to urge its members to reduce armaments.” “An investigation 
should be launched into Communist activities in the United States.” “Our 
two-party system ought to be changed to the multiparty system. It will be 
noted that every topic for a persuasive speech is phrased to demand some 
sort of action. This is typical of the whole persuasive technique. So we title 
this goal, “to move to action.” 

In a speech designed to induce belief, the speaker s manner is usually 
calm, judicial, and considerate of opposing views. This manner creates 
confidence in the speaker as well as an atmosphere which is most conducive 
to the careful thinking that leads to conviction. But when action is desired it 
is necessary for the audience to be aroused. The tone of political rallies, for 
example, is one of heightened emotionalism, with urgent calls for loyalty 
and support. 
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TO INSPIRE 


A speech intended to inspire deals with attitudes and opinions already 
held by the audience and makes them more vivid and meaningful. Fourth of 
July orations of a former day were of this type. The audiences were already 
patriotic, but the speakers stirred their patriotism to new heights. Many 
sermons are of the inspirational type. Most churchgoers already feel that 
there are spiritual values which it is worth their while to seek. But they do 
not seek these values persistently or continuously. Their acceptance of 
religion might be rated at the level of 50 percent. The minister does not 
usually seek to change their beliefs or to secure any definite action, but he 
does seek to raise their percentage of acceptance of religion as high as he 
can. During the week the percentage drops, and every Sunday it must again 
be raised. 

A common example of the inspirational speech is that of a sales man¬ 
ager to his salesmen when he feels that they need “pepping up.” We find 
another example on the college campus, at the meetings called to consider 
student needs or problems. In these examples there is some fusion of two 
purposes—to inform and to inspire—but the inspirational objective is pre¬ 
dominant. 

Another example of the speech to inspire is the eulogy. Most eulogies 
of great men are not intended to inform, convince, or persuade the audience. 
Their purpose is to impress the hearers anew and more deeply than before 
with the true significance of the virtues and ideals of the dead hero. 


TO ENTERTAIN 


Among all the means of relaxation, recreation, and enjoyment, speak¬ 
ing and listening to speeches still holds an important place. Indeed, if radio 
and television programs and motion pictures are included, the speech 
designed to entertain is a leader among all the means of recreation. But 
even if we limit the term to include solely public speeches which have enter¬ 
tainment as their goal, the total audience is still varied and large. A large 
proportion of after-dinner speeches, public lectures, and radio and television 
talks are of this type. The substance of a speech to entertain is usually com¬ 
posed either of narrative or of humor. These two kinds of entertaining 
speeches differ widely from each other in method and in the sort of enter¬ 
tainment they provide, but they are nonetheless similar in purpose. 
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Whether narrative or humorous, the speech to entertain should make 
its purpose clearly apparent, so that it will not engender in the audience the 
uneasy reaction “This is ah very interesting, but where is it leading. The 
audience should be made fully aware that the speech is leading to nothing 
but sheer enjoyment. Often a speaker will use entertainment as an element 
of relaxation or to divert opposition in a serious speech aimed to in orm, 
convince, persuade, or inspire. But when the speaker’s sole purpose is to 
entertain, the audience should be apprised of that fact by his tone, bearing, 
and manner of speaking. The listeners should be helped to escape from all 

serious concerns. 


GOAL AND RESPONSE 


At the beginning of this chapter we noted that the speaker will be 
helped by asking not only, “What is my general purpose?” but also, “What 
general response am I seeking from my listeners?” These are really the same 
questions going in opposite directions, but each has its important implica¬ 
tions. For each general goal which the speaker may have there is a general 
response sought from the listener: 


Speaker goal 

To inform 
To induce belief 
To move to action 
To inspire 
To entertain 


Listener response 

To learn 
To be convinced 
To do what is urged 
To feel inspired 
To enjoy 


As we pointed out in Chapter 2, a speech is a transaction between 
speaker and listeners. Each has something to gain from the communicative 
interchange; each must make a constructive contribution to the process. In 
a class, for instance, there is a distinct difference between “good teaching” 
and “good learning.” A teacher who seeks to accomplish the former con¬ 
centrates attention upon himself and upon what he does; but if his goal is 
the latter, attention is centered upon the students and upon what they do. 
Similarly, a speaker who intends to “inform” will prepare and will speak 
differently from one who has clearly in mind that the result aimed for is to 
have the listeners learn. Similarly, for each of the other general purposes, 
the speaker-listener relationships—including the responsibilities assumed by 
each—will depend upon whether their emphasis is upon the purpose of the 
speaker or the response to be made by the listeners. The communication is 
most likely to be at its best when both aspects are adequately considered. 
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THE SPECIFIC GOAL 


The speaker’s specific goal is the particular response he wishes to 
secure from a given audience in a given situation. It isn’t enough to talk 
about peace and hope that as a result your listeners will do something con¬ 
structive for the cause of peace. You must tell them in practical terms what 
you expect of them. This brings a broad and general purpose into sharp 
focus. It helps you select purposively from the great mass of general infor¬ 
mation those facts, opinions, illustrations, and emotional appeals which are 
best suited to get the desired response. It helps you to exclude whatever is 
irrelevant or inconsequential. It not only gives purpose and concentrated 
direction to the organization of your speech; it helps to focus the attention 
of your audience precisely where you wish it to be. 

You can no more plan a speech effectively before you have set your 
goals than you can plan a trip before you know where you are going. And 
it isn’t enough to know to which country or by what means you want to 
travel. You have to be more specific than this before the tourist bureaus 
know what itineraries to send you. Many a traveler has returned from what 
was to have been an enjoyable vacation overtired, disillusioned, and dis¬ 
appointed because he tried to see too much with too little planning and in 
too little time. Let’s not make our listeners overtired, disillusioned, and 
disappointed by our lack of carefully planned goal-setting. 

How these goals might be indicated for representative speaking situa¬ 
tions is indicated in the following examples: 

THE HONOR SYSTEM 

Audience: The student council of your college 
General purpose: To inform 

General response expected from listeners: Better understanding 
Specific purpose: To explain to the council members how the honor 
system has worked in three representative colleges 

Specific response expected from listeners: A clearer understanding of 
the honor system, how it works, and with what results 

"WHETHER 'TIS NOBLER-" 

Audience: A convocation of freshman English classes 
General purpose: To induce belief 
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General response expected from listeners: Belief 

Specific purpose: To convince your listeners that there is more enter¬ 
tainment to be derived from reading one of Shakespeare’s plays than rom 
seeing a current movie 

Specific response expected from listeners: At least a feeling of pleasu - 
able anticipation from reading a play by Shakespeare 


THE BARREN HILLS 

Audience: A Rotary club in an eastern industrial city 

General purpose: To move to action 

General response expected from listeners: Action 

Specific purpose: To persuade these eastern businessmen that it is to 
their own advantage to pay higher taxes in order that the timberlands of the 

West may be restored and conserved 

Specific response expected from listeners: Giving their support to the 
election of a congressman from their district committed to such a conserva¬ 
tion program 


"AND GLADLY TEACH" 

A udience: A class of prospective teachers 
General purpose: To inspire 

General response expected from listeners: New enthusiasm 
Specific purpose: To inspire listeners with the high potential of their 
chosen field of service 

Specific response expected from listeners: Deeper pride and enthusiasm 
for their future profession 


THE FRESHMAN 

Audience: A college alumni reunion banquet 
General purpose: To entertain 

General response expected from listeners: Enjoyment 
Specific purpose: To relax and amuse these mature old grads with an 
inexperienced but cocksure freshman’s views on current problems 

Specific response expected from listeners: Hearty enjoyment of ridicu¬ 
lous and yet in part nostalgic idiosyncrasies of brash college freshmen 

In these examples you will note that Personal Purpose has been omitted 
—precisely because it is so personal that it may vary with every speaker. 
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Nevertheless, both the speaker and the listeners will feel a distinctly different 
relationship to the speech on “The Honor System,” for example, if they all 
know the speaker s personal purpose is to enhance his chance of election as 
student body president, than they will if his personal purpose lies in his 
devotion to ethics as a way of life. If the talk on Shakespeare is motivated 
primarily by a desire for a high grade in English its effect will be different 
than if it arises from a genuinely intense love of good literature. Whatever 
the topic may be, and whatever the general and specific purposes, the 
speaker himself approaches the undertaking to communicate within the 
context of his personal purpose; and the listeners react in terms of their own 
perception of what his personal motivation seems to be. It is a truism that 
you can’t persuade others unless you are persuaded yourself; you can’t 
explain what you don’t understand; you can’t arouse enjoyment unless you 
are enjoying the process. All the purposes—personal, general, and specific 
—influence one another; and all together they are effective in the degree to 
which they take adequate account of the realities of their listeners’ responses. 


CONCLUSION 


To speak with a clear goal in mind is to speak more effectively. A 
speaker whom the audience likes and respects has an immediate advantage, 
no matter what his purpose. This is why in every speech situation it is not 
merely proper but highly desirable that a speaker be impelled by his personal 
purpose. This personal goal adds life, vigor, and sincerity to a speech, 
whether its general aim is to inform, induce belief, move to action, inspire, 
or entertain. And in many instances a speech combines more than one of 
these general goals. But the speech that stands out, that is a real masterpiece, 
focuses everything upon a specific purpose and concentrates upon a specific 
response desired from its listeners. 


EXERCISES AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 


EXERCISES 

1. Listen to a speech and write a 500-word report on it. What was the 
speaker’s general purpose? What do you believe was his specific pur¬ 
pose? Outline the speaker’s main ideas. Were they well selected to 
aim constantly at his goal, or did he digress at times? If you noted 
any digressions, do you think they were justified? Do you think the 
speaker had any personal purpose? If so, to what extent did it influ¬ 
ence his speech? 
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2 . 


3. 


Choose a subject and phrase five different specific purposes to e 
accomplished concerning it, one for each of the five general purposes. 
List from two to four main ideas in support of each of the specmc 
purposes. Develop fully, in outline form, at least one main idea for 
each of the five groups, in order to illustrate the kinds of material with 
which you would construct each speech. Note carefully the different 
means which must be used, even though the subject is the same, tor 
the development of the five general purposes. 

Prepare and present a five-minute speech for some audience and 
occasion with which you are well acquainted. Have a specific purpose 
which you make clear. Hand in an outline which states in its heading 
the relation of the subject to the audience, the general purpose, the 
specific purpose, and your personal purpose. Be sure to make use of 
all you have learned about effective use of the conversational manner. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE SPEECH 

George Wald, Professor of Biology of Harvard, kindly sent the text of 
this speech for our use, noting that it is transcribed from a recording made 
as it was delivered extemporaneously. The speech was presented to an 
audience of 1200 “shifting and restless” professors and students in Kresge 
Auditorium of M. I. T., on Tuesday, March 4, 1969. The Boston Globe, in 
its March 8 issue, reprinted the text of the speech with this comment: “As 
in his popular lectures at Harvard, Wald talked extemporaneously, his head 
back, his eyes almost closed. His words had an electric effect. A hush fell 
over the audience, broken just once by sustained applause midway in the 
speech, and climaxed by a prolonged standing ovation at its conclusion. Two 
Boston Globe staffers . . . covered the meeting, returned to the office inde¬ 
pendently of each other, and told an editor, ‘I think I’ve just listened to the 
most important speech of my lifetime.’ ” 
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Dr. Wald received many awards attesting his distinction as a scientist, 
culminating in the Nobel award in 1967, granted for his research in physi¬ 
ology and medicine. He also sought and found a general audience for many 
of his ideas, exemplified in his books, General Education in a Free Society 
and Twenty-Six Afternoons of Biology. In his letter to the authors, dated 
March 31, 1969, he said: . . up until March 4 I was living the life of a 
scientist and teacher. I have been taking part in the protests against the 
Vietnam War since 1964, sponsoring ads in the New York Times and that 
kind of thing. . .. Also I plunged into the McCarthy movement last year, 
speaking for him here and in Oregon and doing anything I could to support 
his candidacy.” 

The New Yorker, in its issue of March 22, 1969, printed a text of the 
speech which Professor Wald described as “very nearly complete and is the 
best edited.” The New Yorker attested that “there is nothing we could print 
in these columns that could be more urgent.. .” Do you agree with the view 
that this is an important speech? Why or why not? What weight do you 
ascribe for its influence to the ideas it presents? To its style? To its note of 
personal urgency? Does it read as well now (in terms of what is happening 
in the nation and around the world) as when it was first presented? How 
does its fundamental philosophy compare with that of John Ise, as repre¬ 
sented in his “Values in a Crazy World,” found on pp. 219-229. 


“A GENERATION IN SEARCH OF A FUTURE” 3 

by George Wald 

All of you know that in the last couple of years there has been student 
unrest breaking at times into violence in many parts of the world: in Eng¬ 
land, Germany, Italy, Spain, Mexico and needless to say, in many parts of 
this country. There has been a great deal of discussion as to what it all 
means. Perfectly clearly it means something different in Mexico from what 
it does in France, and something different in France from what it does in 
Tokyo, and something different in Tokyo from what it does in this country. 
Yet unless we are to assume that students have gone crazy all over the world, 
or that they have just decided that it’s the thing to do, there must be some 
common meaning. 

I don’t need to go so far afield to look for that meaning. I am a teacher, 

and at Harvard, I have a class of about 350 students—men and women— 

most of them freshmen and sophomores. Over these past few years I have 

felt increasingly that something is terribly wrong—and this year ever so 

3 Copyright © 1969 The New Yorker Magazine , Inc. For further background 
on the speech, see Richard Todd, “George Wald: The Man, The Speech,” in 
The New York Times Magazine , August 17, 1969, pp. 28—29, 86—99. 
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much more than last. Something has gone sour, in teaching and in learning. 
It’s almost as though there were a widespread feeling that education has 
become irrelevant. 

A lecture is much more of a dialogue than many of you proba y 
appreciate. As you lecture, you keep watching the faces; and information 
keeps coming back to you all the time. I began to feel, particularly this year, 
that I was missing much of what was coming back. I tried asking the stu¬ 
dents, but they didn’t or couldn’t help me very much. 

But I think I know what’s the matter, even a little better than they do. 

I think that this whole generation of students is beset with a profound 
uneasiness. I don’t think that they have yet quite defined its source, I think I 
understand the reasons for their uneasiness even better than they do. What 
is more, I share their uneasiness. 

What’s bothering those students? Some of them tell you it s the Viet¬ 
nam War. I think the Vietnam War is the most shameful episode in the 
whole of American history. The concept of War Crimes is an American 
invention. We’ve committed many War Crimes in Vietnam; but I’ll tell you 
something interesting about that. We were committing War Crimes in World 
War II, even before Nuremburg trials were held and the principle of war 
crimes started. The saturation bombing of German cities was a War Crime 
and if we had lost the war, some of our leaders might have had to answer 
for it. 

I’ve gone through all of that history lately, and I find that there s a 
gimmick in it. It isn’t written out, but I think we established it by precedent. 
That gimmick is that if one can allege that one is repelling or retaliating for 
an aggression —after that everything goes. And you see we are living in a 
world in which all wars are wars of defense. All War Departments are now 
Defense Departments. This is all part of the double talk of our time. The 
aggressor is always on the other side. And I suppose this is why our ex- 
Secretary of State, Dean Rusk—a man in whom repetition takes the place 
of reason, and stubbornness takes the place of character—went to such 
pains to insist, as he still insists, that in Vietnam we are repelling an 
aggression. And if that’s what we are doing—so runs the doctrine—anything 
goes. If the concept of war crimes is ever to mean anything, they will have 
to be defined as categories of acts, regardless of alleged provocation. But 
that isn’t so now. 

I think we’ve lost that war, as a lot of other people think, too. The 
Vietnamese have a secret weapon. It’s their willingness to die, beyond our 
willingness to kill. In effect they’ve been saying, you can kill us, but you’ll 
have to kill a lot of us, you may have to kill all of us. And thank heavens, 
we are not yet ready to do that. 

Yet we have come a long way—far enough to sicken many Americans, 
far enough even to sicken our fighting men. Far enough so that our national 
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symbols have gone sour. How many of you can sing about “the rockets’ red 
glare, bombs bursting in air” without thinking, those are our bombs and our 
rockets bursting over South Vietnamese villages? When those words were 
written, we were a people struggling for freedom against oppression. Now 
we are supporting real or thinly disguised military dictatorships all over the 
world, helping them to control and repress peoples struggling for their 
freedom. 

But that Vietnam War, shameful and terrible as it is, seems to me only 
an immediate incident in a much larger and more stubborn situation. 

Part of my trouble with students is that almost all the students I teach 
were born since World War II. Just after World War II, a series of new and 
abnormal procedures came into American life. We regarded them at the 
time as temporary aberrations. We thought we would get back to normal 
American life someday. 

But those procedures have stayed with us now for more than twenty 
years, and those students of mine have never known anything else. They 
think those things are normal. They think that we’ve always had a Pentagon, 
that we have always had a big Army, and that we have always had a draft. 
But those are all new things in American life, and I think that they are 
incompatible with what America meant before. 

How many of you realize that just before World War II the entire 
American Army, including the Air Corps, numbered a hundred and thirty- 
nine thousand men? Then World War II started, but we weren’t yet in it, 
and, seeing that there was great trouble in the world, we doubled this Army 
to two hundred and sixty-eight thousand men. Then, in World War II, it got 
to be eight million. And then World War II came to an end and we prepared 
to go back to a peacetime Army, somewhat as the American Army had 
always been before. And indeed, in 1950—you think about 1950, our inter¬ 
national commitments, the Cold War, the Truman Doctrine, and all the rest 
of it—in 1950, we got down to six hundred thousand men. 

Now we have three and a half million men under arms; about six 
hundred thousand in Vietnam, about three hundred thousand more in 
‘support areas’ elsewhere in the Pacific, about two hundred and fifty thou¬ 
sand in Germany. And there are a lot at home. Some months ago, we were 
told that three hundred thousand National Guardsmen and two hundred 
thousand reservists—some half a million men—had been specially trained 
for riot duty in the cities. 

I say the Vietnam war is just an immediate incident because as long 
as we keep that big an Army, it will always find things to do. If the Vietnam 
war stopped tomorrow, the chances are that with that big a military estab¬ 
lishment we would be in another such adventure, abroad or at home, before 
you knew it. 

The thing to do about the draft is not to reform it but to get rid of it. 
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A peacetime draft is the most un-American thing I know. All the time 
I was growing up, I was told about oppressive Central European countries 
and Russia, where young men were forced into the Army, and I was told 
what they did about it. They chopped off a finger, or shot off a couple of 
toes or, better still, if they could manage it, they came to this country. And 
we understood that, and sympathized, and were glad to welcome them. 

Now by present estimates, from four to six thousand Americans o 
draft age have left this country for Canada, two or three thousand more have 
gone to Europe, and it looks as though many more were preparing to 

^A bill to stop the draft was recently introduced in the Senate (S. 503), 
sponsored by a group of senators that runs the gamut from McGovern and 
Hatfield to Barry Goldwater. I hope it goes through. But I think that when 
we get rid of the draft we must also drastically cut back the size of the 


armed forces. . 

Yet there is something ever so much bigger and more important than 

the draft. That bigger thing, of course, is the militarization of our country. 
Ex-President Eisenhower, in his farewell address, warned us of what he 
called the military-industrial complex. I am sad to say that we must begin to 
think of it now as the military-industrial-labor-union complex. What hap¬ 
pened under the plea of the Cold War was not alone that we built up the 
first big peacetime Army in our history but that we institutionalized it. We 
built, I suppose, the biggest government building in our history to run it, and 
we institutionalized it. 

I don’t think we can live with the present military establishment, and 
its eighty-billion-dollar-a-year budget, and keep America anything like the 
America we have known in the past. It is corrupting the life of the whole 
country. It is buying up everything in sight: industries, banks, investors, 
scientists—and lately it seems also to have bought up the labor unions. 

The Defense Department is always broke, but some of the things it 
does with that eighty billion dollars a year would make Buck Rogers envious. 
For example, the Rocky Mountain Arsenal, on the outskirts of Denver, was 
manufacturing a deadly nerve poison on such a scale that there was a prob 
lem of waste disposal. Nothing daunted, the people there dug a tunnel two 
miles deep under Denver, into which they have injected so much poisoned 
water that, beginning a couple of years ago, Denver has experienced a series 
of earth tremors of increasing severity. Now there is grave fear of a major 
earthquake. An interesting debate is in progress as to whether Denver will 
be safer if that lake of poisoned water is removed or is left in place. 

Perhaps you have read also of those six thousand sheep that suddenly 
died in Skull Valley, Utah, killed by another nerve poison—a strange and, 
I believe, still unexplained accident, since the nearest testing seems to have 
been thirty miles away. 
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As for Vietnam, the expenditure of firepower there has been frighten¬ 
ing. Some of you may still remember Khe Sanh, a hamlet just south of the 
Demilitarized Zone, where a force of United States Marines was beleaguered 
for a time. During that period, we dropped on the perimeter of Khe Sanh 
more explosives than fell on Japan throughout World War II, and more 
than fell on the whole of Europe during the years 1942 and 1943. 

One of the officers there was quoted as having said afterward, “It looks 
like the world caught smallpox and died.” 

The only point of government is to safeguard and foster life. Our 
government has become preoccupied with death, with the business of killing 
and being killed. So-called defense now absorbs sixty per cent of the national 
budget, and about twelve per cent of the Gross National Product. 

A lively debate is beginning again on whether or not we should deploy 
antiballistic missiles, the ABM. I don’t have to talk about them—everyone 
else here is doing that. But I should like to mention a curious circumstance. 
In September, 1967, about a year and a half ago, we had a meeting of 
M.I.T. and Harvard people, including experts on these matters, to talk about 
whether anything could be done to block the Sentinel system—the deploy¬ 
ment of ABMs. Everyone present thought them undesirable, but a few of 
the most knowledgeable persons took what seemed to be the practical view: 
“Why fight about a dead issue? It has been decided, the funds have been 
appropriated. Let’s go on from there.” 

Well, fortunately, it’s not a dead issue. 

An ABM is a nuclear weapon. It takes a nuclear weapon to stop a 
nuclear weapon. And our concern must be with the whole issue of nuclear 
weapons. 

There is an entire semantics ready to deal with the sort of thing I am 
about to say. It involves such phrases as “Those are the facts of life.” No— 
these are the facts of death. I don’t accept them, and I advise you not to 
accept them. We are under repeated pressure to accept things that are 
presented to us as settled—decisions that have been made. Always there is 
the thought: Let’s go on from there. But this time we don’t see how to go 
on. We will have to stick with these issues. 

We are told that the United States and Russia, between them, by now 
have stockpiled nuclear weapons of approximately the explosive power of 
fifteen tons of TNT for every man, woman, and child on earth. And now it 
is suggested that we must make more. All very regrettable, of course, but 
“those are the facts of life.” We really would like to disarm, but our new 
Secretary of Defense has made the ingenious proposal that now is the time 
to greatly increase our nuclear armaments, so that we can disarm from a 
position of strength. 

I think all of you know there is no adequate defense against massive 
nuclear attack. It is both easier and cheaper to circumvent any known 
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nuclear-defense system than to provide it. It’s all pretty crazy. At the^very 
moment we talk of deploying ABMs, we are also building the MIRV, the 


weapon to circumvent ABMs. , 

As far as I know, the most conservative estimates of the number o 
Americans who would be killed in a major nuclear attack, with everything 
working as well as can be hoped and all foreseeable precautions taken, run 
to about fifty million. We have become callous to gruesome statistics, and 
this seems at first to be only another gruesome statistic. You think, Bang.— 
and next morning, if you’re still there, you read in the newspapers that fifty 

million people were killed. , , , 

But that isn’t the way it happens. When we killed close to two hundred 
thousand people with those first, little, old-fashioned uranium bombs that we 
dropped on Hiroshima and Nagasaki, about the same number of persons 
were maimed, blinded, burned, poisoned, and otherwise doomed. A lot of 
them took a long time to die. 

That’s the way it would be. Not a bang and a certain number of corpses 
to bury but a nation filled with millions of helpless, maimed, tortured, and 
doomed persons, and the survivors huddled with their families in shelters, 
with guns ready to fight off their neighbors trying to get some uncon¬ 


taminated food and water. 

A few months ago, Senator Richard Russell, of Georgia, ended a 
speech in the Senate with the words “If we have to start over again with 
another Adam and Eve, I want them to be Americans; and I want them on 
this continent and not in Europe.” That was a United States senator making 
a patriotic speech. Well, here is a Nobel laureate who thinks that those 
words are criminally insane. 

How real is the threat of full-scale nuclear war? I have my own very 
inexpert idea, but, realizing how little I know, and fearful that I may be a 
little paranoid on this subject, I take every opportunity to ask reputed 
experts, I asked that question of a distinguished professor of government at 
Harvard about a month ago. I asked him what sort of odds he would lay 
on the possibility of full-scale nuclear war within the foreseeable future. 
“Oh,” he said comfortably, “I think I can give you a pretty good answer to 
that question. I estimate the probability of full-scale nuclear war, provided 
that the situation remains about as it is now, at two per cent per year. 
Anybody can do the simple calculation that shows that two per cent per year 
means that the chance of having that full-scale nuclear war by 1990 is about 
one in three, and by 2000 it is about fifty-fifty. 

I think I know what is bothering the students. I think that what we are 
up against is a generation that is by no means sure that it has a future. 

I am growing old, and my future, so to speak, is already behind me. 
But there are those students of mine, who are in my mind always; and there 
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are my children, the youngest of them now seven and nine, whose future is 
infinitely more precious to me than my own. So it isn’t just their generation; 
it’s mine, too. We’re all in it together. 

Are we to have a chance to live? We don’t ask for prosperity, or 
security. Only for a reasonable chance to live, to work out our destiny in 
peace and decency. Not to go down in history as the apocalyptic generation. 

And it isn’t only nuclear war. Another overwhelming threat is in the 
population explosion. That has not yet even begun to come under control. 
There is every indication that the world population will double before the 
year 2000, and there is a widespread expectation of famine on an unprece¬ 
dented scale in many parts of the world. The experts tend to differ only in 
their estimates of when those famines will begin. Some think by 1980; others 
think they can be staved off until 1990; very few expect that they will not 
occur by the year 2000. 

That is the problem. Unless we can be surer than we now are that this 
generation has a future, nothing else matters. It’s not good enough to give 
it tender, loving care, to supply it with breakfast foods, to buy it expensive 
educations. Those things don’t mean anything unless this generation has a 
future. And we’re not sure that it does. 

I don’t think that there are problems of youth, or student problems. 
All the real problems I know about are grown-up problems. 

Perhaps you will think me altogether absurd, or “academic,” or hope¬ 
lessly innocent—that is, until you think of the alternatives—if I say, as I do 
to you now: We have to get rid of those nuclear weapons. There is nothing 
worth having that can be obtained by nuclear war—nothing material or 
ideological—no tradition that it can defend. It is utterly self-defeating. Those 
atomic bombs represent an unusable weapon. The only use for an atomic 
bomb is to keep somebody else from using one. It can give us no protection 
—only the doubtful satisfaction of retaliation. Nuclear weapons offer us 
nothing but a balance of terror, and a balance of terror is still terror. 

We have to get rid of those atomic weapons, here and everywhere. We 
cannot live with them. 

I think we’ve reached a point of great decision, not just for our nation, 
not only for all humanity, but for life upon the earth. I tell my students, 
with a feeling of pride that I hope they will share, that the carbon, nitrogen, 
and oxygen that make up ninety-nine per cent of our living substance were 
cooked in the deep interiors of earlier generations of dying stars. Gathered 
up from the ends of the universe, over billions of years, eventually they 
came to form, in part, the substance of our sun, its planets, and ourselves. 
Three billion years ago, life arose upon the earth. It is the only life in the 
solar system. 

About two million years ago, man appeared. He has become the 
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dominant species on the earth. All other living things, animal and plant, 
live by his sufferance. He is the custodian of life on earth, and in the solar 

system. It’s a big responsibility. . . 

The thought that we’re in competition with Russians or with Chinese 
is all a mistake, and trivial. We are one species, with a world to win. There's 
life all over this universe, but the only life in the solar system is on earth. 


and in the whole universe we are the only men. 

Our business is with life, not death. Our challenge is to give what 
account we can of what becomes of life in the solar system, this corner of the 
universe that is our home; and, most of all, what becomes of men—all men, 
of all nations, colors, and creeds. This has become one world, a world or 
all men. It is only such a world that can now offer us life, and the chance to 


go on. 



SELECTING 
AND DEVELOPING 

IDEAS 


chapter 

Quite a lot of things happened between Adam and the May¬ 
flower that we ought to be told about.—H. G. Wells 

The function of this chapter is to offer you aid in two of the principal 
problems in speech preparation: how to select and how to develop the ideas 
you will present in your talks. These problems will confront you in such 
terms as, “How do I go about finding a good subject for my talks?” and 
“What do I do to develop a subject after 1 have selected it?” 

Speakers generally find their topics in areas where intelligence or their 
feelings impel a deeper involvement with a problem. Thus, Donald H. 
Smith decided to tell a white audience about great Negro spokesmen for 
human rights because, as he saw it, in our country there is a great gulf 
between “pronouncements which cry liberty for all and actions which secure 
liberty only for some.” 1 Similarly, Eugene McCarthy announced his deter¬ 
mination to seek the Democratic presidential nomination, on November 30, 

1 The text of Mr. Smith’s speech is in Donald H. Smith, “Social Protest . . . 
and the Oratory of Human Rights,” Today’s Speech, 15 (September 1967) pp. 
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1967, because he believed there were matters he needed to discuss with 
the American people: 

Since I first said that I thought the issue of Vietnam and other related 
issues should be raised in the primaries, I have talked to Democratic party 

leaders in twenty-six states. ... .... . 

My decision to challenge the President’s position has been strength¬ 
ened by recent announcements from the Administration of plans or 
continued escalation and intensification of the war in Vietnam and, on the 
other hand, by the absence of any positive indications or suggestions tor 
a compromise or negotiated political settlement.” 

No speaker need wonder what to talk about if he has a genuine concern 
for the multiple problems, personal, communal, and moral; which abound 
around us. 


CONSIDER WHAT YOU ALREADY KNOW 


What you talk about should, naturally, represent your own interests, 
experiences, beliefs, and desires. Whatever form it takes, speech is highly 
personal. It is a communication from yourself to your associates. In con¬ 
versation your topics are chosen (however haphazardly) in terms of your 
own interests, the interests of your associates, and the nature of the situa¬ 
tion. These same guideposts are the ones to follow when you are preparing 
a public speech. What do you really want to say? What will your audience 
be likely to want to hear? What seems to be demanded by the nature of the 
situation? The first step, then, is to take inventory of your present knowl- 
edge. 

Have you a hobby—such as collecting firsthand narratives of the Civil 
War—which really fascinates you? If so, can you make it equally interesting 
to others? Have you taken a college course which has given you new 
insight into some field of knowledge, or one which has changed your general 
attitude toward life? How do you react to the political views of your parents, 
neighbors, or classmates? What is your purpose in acquiring a college 
education? Do you have any ideas about how the world might be made 
a better place? Mull over similar interests of your own and you will find an 
abundant source of good speech subjects. 


2 The nature and effects of the speaking by Senator McCarthy in the campaign 
which followed his announcement are discussed by Bernard L. Brock, in “1968 
Democratic Campaign: A Political Upheaval,” Quarterly Journal of Speech, 
55 (February 1969) pp. 26-35. 
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Taking stock of what you already know is important, too, because it 
gives you clues to the interests of others. The experiences which have 
awakened your interest in a given subject are likely to arouse the interest 
of others. You will awaken the enthusiasm of your listeners to the extent 
to which you have analyzed accurately and recreated for them the genesis 
of your own interests, attitudes, and convictions. 

Our search for speech subjects and ideas should not stop with an 
inventory of ourselves as static beings. It is not enough to take stock of 
what we know, what we have experienced, and what we have observed. 
We are constantly observing and experiencing. The speaker and the journal¬ 
ist have many common needs. The speaker needs to develop what the 
journalist calls a “nose for news.” Some reporters have a genius for seeing 
interesting elements in the most commonplace happenings. Note, for 
example, the excellent use of everyday observation in Bruce Barton’s speech 
“Which Knew Not Joseph” (at the end of Chapter 5). You must keep 
your eyes open, your ears alert. 

For another example, you may be interested in international affairs. 
As a result, you follow in a general way the discussions concerning Red 
China and its relations with Russia. This may seem to you to be a topic 
suitable for a speech. But when you come to the point of preparing it, you 
realize that there is much you do not know. One possibility is to drop the 
subject; but a better procedure would be to go to the library and look up 
specific facts that will not only enlarge your knowledge but serve as a check 
on your opinions. What is required for good speaking is enthusiasm plus 
information. Because both are products of slow growth you should choose 
speech subjects out of your own experience and interests. But you will find 
that you need additional facts to supplement what you already know. As 
you gather them you add to your own education while preparing to help 
guide the thinking of your audience. 

Your inventory of yourself is not limited, then, to the observations you 
have already made. It includes a quickening of your faculties for observing 
what is interesting and significant in your daily experience. As a college 
student you have unusual opportunities to find speech ideas in your course 
of study. The student who bemoans his lack of speech material ought 
to remind himself that he spends some twelve hours a week listening to 
lectures or participating in discussions on a broad variety of topics. This is 
a tremendous advantage which few speakers outside the classroom possess. 
With courses in chemistry, psychology, history, sociology, literature, engi¬ 
neering, physics, mathematics, philosophy, art, education, government, 
business administration, the humanities, and other fields to draw from, col¬ 
lege students can never plead that they are without the raw materials for 
speeches. Too often the student neglects or overlooks these rich store¬ 
houses of speech material with which he is constantly working. All of us 
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are to some extent like the man who could not see the forest for the trees. 

One student, for example, came to his speech class unprepare to 
deliver an assigned speech, because, as he said, he had had to spend the 
preceding days preparing for a philosophy test. But if he had selected 
a philosophical problem on which to speak, he could have made prepara¬ 
tion for his examination and preparation for his speech complementary 
instead of conflicting tasks. Similar opportunities await you in all depart¬ 
ments of your college work. Do not hesitate to draw upon your other 
courses. The speech class is a good place to begin that synthesis of the 
whole educational program which educational theorists have long desired. 
Think of the time you spend in speech preparation as a time when your 
knowledge of history, psychology, literature, and sociology is all brought 
together and fused. Gain from this union new understanding of old prob¬ 
lems; with it you can interest and enlighten your audience. 

There is a further purpose served by the speaker’s taking inventory of 
himself as he searches for a speech subject and, later, for ideas with which 
to develop it. He discovers in this process his need for further information 
and for supporting facts and opinions. His research task is clarified and 

defined. 


USE AVAILABLE REFERENCE SOURCES 

Ordinarily, it is a mistake to go to magazines, books, and encyclopedias 
to find subjects for speeches; such sources should be consulted for sup¬ 
plementary subject matter after your topic has been selected and you have 
drained the resources of your own mind. This procedure is recommended 
primarily because it is your best guarantee of originality, your best assur¬ 
ance of a speech which is distinctly yours. The student who paraphrases 
an article in The Reader’s Digest or some similar source is destroying his 
originality. A rehash of the ideas of another person is a poor excuse for a 
speech. 

Just as certainly, however, as the preparation of a speech should begin 
with an inventory of the speaker’s own knowledge, the search for speech 
ideas must not end within one's self. The search for a speech subject may 
be assisted by a browsing visit to the current-magazine shelves of the college 
or community library. A cjuick perusal of the table of contents of several 
recent issues of magazines will give you some helpful indications as to sub¬ 
jects of current interest and may remind you of experiences and observa¬ 
tions of your own which might not otherwise have occurred to you. Simi¬ 
larly, a visit to a bookstore may be a stimulating experience; the title of a 
new book or a chapter heading from the table of contents may provide just 
the needed stimulus to lead you to the discovery of a speech subject based 
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on ideas of your own. You may find similarly helpful stimulation in the 
reviews and announcements of new books in the Saturday Review or the 
book-review section of the Sunday edition of The New York Times. 

Your first reaction to many of the subjects which occur to you will 
very likely be “I don't know enough about that to make a speech on it.” 
Doubtless you don’t. That is exactly the reaction every would-be speaker 
should have. It is a serious responsibility to take the time of any audience. 
We must make certain of having things worth saying. Few indeed are those 
who can speak effectively on any subject without first having supplemented 
their previous knowledge of it. “I don’t know enough . . . .” should lead 
inevitably to “I am going to learn more.” 


WHAT TO LOOK FOR 

How do you test your ideas? Is it not by looking for facts which either 
support or cast doubt upon them? Is it not also by checking them against 
the opinions and judgments of persons better informed than you are? As 
you continue the preparation of a speech, then, you must look for facts and 
for the opinions or testimony of authorities. As you turn to reading and 
research to supplement your knowledge at points where your inventory 
revealed it to be weak or totally lacking, you should be particularly alert 
for the following types of material: 

Statements which clarify your own ideas 

Illustrations and examples of what you have in mind 

Facts and evidence which test the validity of your own judgment 

Testimony and opinions of authorities concerning your topic 


WHERE TO LOOK 

The following is a minimum list of the sources for research with which 
everyone should be familiar: 


INDEXES 

Library card catalogue 
Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature 
The New York Times Index 
Book Review Digest 
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STANDARD REFERENCE WORKS 

An atlas 

Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations 
Dictionary of American Biography 
The Encyclopaedia Britannica 
The Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences 
Statistical Abstract of the United States 
An unabridged dictionary 
Who’s Who in A merica 
An almanac 


CURRENT MAGAZINES 


Life 

Look 

National Geographic Magazine 

Nation’s Business 

Newsweek 

The New Yorker 

Parents’ Magazine 

The Reporter 

Saturday Review 

Scientific A merican 

Tittie 

U.S. News & World Report 
Vital Speeches of the Day 
Yale Review 


The Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and 
Social Science 


The A tlantic 
Atlas 

The Christian Century 

Commonweal 

Coronet 

Current History 

Esquire 

Foreign Affairs 

Fortune 

Harper’s Magazine 
Holiday 


These brief lists are not intended to present an imposing and compre¬ 
hensive array of reference materials but to indicate some useful sources 
which you can find in your college library and to which you ought fre¬ 
quently to refer. It may take a little time to become familiar with these 
books and magazines, but once you have done so they will both save you 
time and aid you in giving body and substance to your speeches. Upon 
this base of minimum reference materials, you may build as large a struc¬ 
ture of general reading as you desire. The Bible, the great literary master¬ 
pieces of all languages and all ages, a few of the current best sellers, the 
Congressional Record and Congressional Digest, and any books dealing 
with subjects that especially interest you will all prove valuable sources 
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of materials for your speeches. So will daily newspapers, though you will 
do well to keep a balance in your reading so that you do not get only one 
political or socioeconomic viewpoint. As Francis Bacon wisely observed, 
“Reading maketh a full man.” 


RECORDING SPEECH MATERIALS 


In preparing his speeches, every speaker should acquire and cultivate 
the habit of making concise, accurate notes of possible speech material. 
Write it down, label it, file it away are three imperatives for the beginning 
speaker who would facilitate the preparation of his speeches. A loose-leaf 
notebook, preferred by some speakers, is satisfactory if it is used for only 
a brief time or if it does not become unwieldy from an excessive number 
of notes. But it has the disadvantage of being difficult to index accurately, 
because the items as jotted down are not likely to be in logical order. The 
general preference, therefore, is for a system of filing cards 3 x 5 or 4 x 6 
inches in size; alphabetically or topically arranged, they are ready for 
immediate reference. 

In recording materials on cards, three precautions ought particularly 
to be observed. First, make your reference to the source of the material 
exact. Include the author’s name, the title of the work quoted, the publisher, 
the page number, and the date of publication. The value of your reference 
is always determined by the source from which it comes; if the source is 
unknown, its value is highly questionable. Second, record the letter or the 
spirit of the passage accurately. If you copy the actual words used in your 
source, be sure to use quotation marks. If you paraphrase and summarize 
a passage, be sure that you do not distort its true meaning. If you quote 
a part of the passage and paraphrase the rest, be sure to distinguish between 
the two sections of your note by a careful use of quotation marks. Third, 
make the material you record on each card a single and complete unit. Do 
not put two quotations, even from the same source, on one card; if you do, 
you will be unable to file them accurately and will have difficulty in finding 
them when you want to use them. If you carry over a quotation from one 
card to another, the cards may become separated, causing trouble and 
confusion. In general, strive for brevity and completeness in the references 
you place on cards. A quotation that is too long to be contained on a filing 
card is, ordinarily, too long for effective use in a speech. Hence copy no 
more than you absolutely need, but be sure that your quotation contains 
that essential minimum. 

The two examples given will show accepted ways of recording material 
from a book and from a magazine. Note that each card contains a main 
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heading, a subheading, and an exact reference to the source from which 
the quotation was taken. The information contained in these sample cards 
should always be recorded in complete detail. If you save a moment by 
neglecting to write down your exact source, you may later use much more 
time in hunting for the missing data. 
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WHAT TO RECORD 


In general, it is better to take notes too freely rather than not freely 
enough. There is a tendency to place too much trust in one’s memory. When 
you come across anything, of any nature, which might be of value to you as 
a speaker, the safest plan is to write it down and file it away. Failure to 
do this will cause countless twinges of regret for the host of materials that 
float tantalizingly on the fringes of your memory but cannot be salvaged 
for use. The following are the types of materials which you will want 
particularly to record: 


AUTHORITATIVE STATEMENTS 


In your random reading or in your deliberate study of a topic, you 
will find statements made by authorities which you will want either to 
quote or to paraphrase in your speech. The effect will be somewhat as 
though you had actually brought the authority to the platform with you, 
to have him add his word in support of your point. Quotations thus can 
carry considerable weight, but they should be used with caution. The fol¬ 
lowing rules will serve as a useful guide: 

1. The value of the authority depends upon the audience’s respect for 
his opinions. If your quotation is from a man who is thoroughly reliable 
but wholly unknown to your audience, his authority is likely to be dis¬ 
counted. On the other hand, the remarks of a well-known scientist, general, 
or politician frequently carry even more influence than his knowledge of 
the subject would warrant. 

2. The worth of the authority depends upon his competency. An 
authority may be said to be competent if he knows his subject thoroughly 
and expounds it candidly and accurately. His knowledge may be affected 
by his training, experience, and intelligence; his readiness to speak the 
exact and complete truth may depend upon how his doing so will affect 
his personal welfare. The audience will want to know whether the authority 
has reason to be prejudiced. It adds greatly to the speaker’s persuasiveness 
when it can be shown that the authority quoted is a reluctant witness—that 
it would have been to his own advantage to have said the opposite of what 
he actually did say. 
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3. The significance of your quotation must be emphasized. If a quota¬ 
tion is not worth emphasizing, it is hardly worth using. A good way to 
make certain that it will be adequately emphasized is to prepare your 
audience for it by dwelling upon the importance of the problem, the neea 
for expert advice in solving it, and the high qualifications of the expert you 
are about to quote. Thus you might say, “Wouldn’t you like to have been 
at the Yalta Conference to hear what President Roosevelt really told Stalin? 
Well, James Byrnes was there, and this is what he said about it.” After you 
have read the quotation, it is sometimes a good idea to repeat the substance 
of it in your own words. 

4. Make your quotations few and brief. If you have many, they begin 
to seem commonplace. And if a quotation is long, the audience is likely 
to lose interest and miss the point. 


SUMMARIES OF LENGTHY STATEMENTS 


Sometimes an entire article, a chapter of a book, or even the central 
point of an entire book may be summarized on a card. If something you 
have just read presents a fresh and stimulating point of view, jot down a 
summary of it. You expect to remember it, but you probably will not. 


STATISTICS 


No speech should be crowded with figures. The audience will not 
remember them and will find them dull. On the other hand, many speech 
ideas cannot be properly supported without the use of some statistics. 
“Automobile accidents are increasing.” The only way to prove it is to cite 
the actual figures. “War is expensive.” Present the statistics showing the cost. 

But, although they are necessary, statistics should not be used indis¬ 
criminately. They should be carefully selected for their source, date, and 
representative value. It is a truism that, though figures don’t lie, liars do 
figure. Contradictory statistics may be found on many subjects. The relia¬ 
bility of a set of figures depends entirely upon its source. For this reason, 
statistics are all but worthless in a speech unless the source is stated. In 
general, the sources of statistics should meet the tests for authority that 
have been suggested on pp. 177—178. The date of most statistics is of impor¬ 
tance. If your figures deal with conditions in 1960 be careful not to draw 
conclusions from them as to the state of affairs in 1970. Finally, make cer¬ 
tain that your figures are truly representative. Do they mean what they 
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profess to mean? If you assert that there are three million unemployed 
in the United States, make clear whether that figure refers to healthy men 
between the ages of eighteen and sixty who have been unable to find jobs, 
or rather to men and women of undetermined ages and states of health 
who have merely indicated that they might like to obtain jobs. If you cite 
figures to show that the total number of automobile accidents is increasing, 
point out that the ratio of automobile accidents to the number of auto¬ 
mobiles in use and to the amount of gasoline consumed is actually decreas¬ 
ing. In other words, use statistics truthfully and intelligently, taking care 
never to distort their meanings. 


THE SPEAKER'S OWN IDEAS 

A speech should represent your own thinking. Any material from other 
sources should be subsidiary; it should be used merely to support and 
illustrate your own conclusions. You should therefore make it a habit to 
search your own mind thoroughly before turning elsewhere for material. 
Sometimes a thought worth remembering will come to you while you are 
engaged in something far removed from speech preparation. It is a good 
plan to jot the idea down and file it away for future use. Your thoughts 
are too valuable to waste. They are also too valuable to be underestimated. 
Some beginning speakers are distrustful of their own thinking. They are 
sure that no audience wants to know what their ideas are. Perhaps they 
have actually been warned against using such phrases as “I think” and 
“it seems to me” in a speech. On the other hand, some immature individuals 
(of all ages) are too dogmatically self-assertive, flaunting their “right to 
an opinion” as though this, somehow, makes their opinions right. No idea 
is any better than the support offered for it; and this support is often found 
in the writings, sayings, and experiences of other people. But the idea itself 
should be based on your own thinking and experience. You may find that 
your ideas are surprisingly good. Emerson noted that “our own thoughts 
frequently come back to us with an alienated majesty.” When we hear our 
thoughts expressed by others, they often seem much better than they were 
when we harbored them ourselves. The beginning speaker must learn to find 
in his own mind the fountainhead for his speech materials. 


JOKES 

It would seem that jokes are so numerous and so readily available in 
books, magazines, and newspapers that the speaker could be prodigal in 
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using them. But when he begins to search for a joke which will both amuse 
his audience and illustrate a point he is making, the search may be long 
and fruitless. Good, usable jokes are actually so scarce that when a speaker 
finds one he frequently uses it over and over, with different audiences, for 
years. The beginning speaker tends to make far too little use of humor; 
he fears that his attempted joke may “fall flat,” that the audience will laugh 
at him rather than at his jest. But, since an audience welcomes and appre¬ 
ciates humor in a speech, the speaker who fails to take advantage of this 
relatively sure way of securing a favorable response is doing himself a grave 
injustice. When you read or hear a good joke, write it down; and when you 
are preparing your speech, plan to insert two or three amusing anecdotes. 
Sources for jokes are numerous. Among the periodicals, Coronet, The 
Reader’s Digest, and The New Yorker are favorites. Max Eastman’s The 
Enjoyment of Laughter and Bennett Cerf’s Try and Stop Me should be read. 
For further guidance, the Cumulative Book Index contains long lists of 
entries under the heading “Humor.” Many are listed on pages 473-474. 


ILLUSTRATIVE STORIES 


You should not limit yourself to humorous anecdotes. In reading the 
newspapers, you frequently come upon such human-interest stories as the 
following: an old man in California had the cornea of one of his eyes 
removed and grafted onto an eye of a boy who was blind; a man about to 
commit suicide was diverted from his purpose when he saw a dog suffering 
from a broken leg and stopped to care for it; when a house caught fire, a 
five-year old girl dashed back into it to rescue her doll, because, as she 
said, “It couldn’t help itself.” Such stories are corny but useful. With a 
large stock of them on file, a speaker can be sure of finding at least one 
item among them that will dramatize and heighten the appeal of any speech. 


LIMITING AND DEFINING THE SUBJECT 


Probably the most frequent error of the beginner consists in selecting 
speech topics that are too broad. Here are a few subjects upon which some 
students have vainly struggled to deliver five- to eight-minute speeches: 
“The Causes, Kinds, and Cures of Insanity,” “Crime,” “The History and 
Present Status of America’s Foreign Policy,” “The Cold War,” “The World 
in 1975.” Contrast with these general subjects the comparative narrowness 
of the topic upon which Edmund Burke chose to speak for five hours: 
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“The English Parliament ought to take steps to restore the confidence of the 
American colonies in their mother country.” The conclusion is inevitable 
that Burke could choose a narrow topic because he was exhaustively pre¬ 
pared upon it, and that the preceding broad topics were chosen at least 
partly to obviate the necessity for careful preparation. Surely upon such 
a subject as “Crime” almost anyone might gather together enough ideas 
to compose a five-minute speech. As one student naively declared, he could 
talk even longer than that! 

In the selection of a speech subject, be certain to free your mind of 
any idea that you are only trying to find enough more or less closely related 
words to fill a specified interval of time. Approach the problem in this 
fashion: Granted only five minutes of time, what can you say on the 
proposed subject that will adequately develop it while being both interesting 
and worth while to the audience? In answering that question, you might 
begin by restating your tentative topic in one simple declarative sentence. 
Convert “Crime” to “America’s criminal laws are too lax,” “Poverty is a 
principal cause of crime,” or “Crime has become a carefully organized 
business.” After your selected sentence has been put in writing so that it 
can be thoughtfully considered, jot down the three or four substantial 
illustrations or hard-core ideas with which the topic is to be developed and 
supported. If these supporting ideas appear entirely adequate to establish 
your conclusion, and if they can be properly presented in the time allowed' 
for the speech, then the topic may be considered sufficiently limited. Other¬ 
wise it must be further narrowed down. 

One process for limiting such a topic as “Crime” is as follows: 

1. Crime in America (eliminating all other countries). 

2. Crime in the present day (eliminating all consideration of previous 
eras). 

3. The causes of crime (eliminating all other aspects of the problem). 

4. Poverty as a principal cause of crime (by eliminating from your 
present consideration all causes but one, a subject suitable for a brief speech 
is finally attained). 

Any speech student will find this process essential for producing clear- 
cut, purposive speeches. If you have selected the subject “Crime,” and have 
narrowed it down to the topic “Poverty is a principal cause of crime,” be 
sure that your topic is precise and definite in your own mind. Do not be 
tempted to vent your wrath upon those you hold responsible for the 
existence of poverty or to argue that it is criminal of our government to 
permit the continuance of poverty. Each of these additional topics might 
become the basis for another five-minute speech; or they might profitably 
be combined in a speech of thirty or forty minutes. But in the brief time 
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allowed for this particular speech there should be no straying from the 
single proposition that “poverty is a principal cause of crime.” If that state¬ 
ment is adequately illustrated and supported, it will leave no time for addi¬ 
tional random observations. 

Harry Emerson Fosdick 3 frequently began the preparation of his 
sermons by deciding upon a number of specific individuals in his congrega¬ 
tion who needed his help and then casting about in his mind for the most 
beneficial thing he could say to them. In other words, he first selected a goal, 
then determined on a speech subject which would enable him to accomplish 
it. His practice deserves to be strongly recommended. The topic should be 
“pointed” in such a way that the speaker can see clearly what he must do 
with it. Only then will the fog roll away and the outline of the speech clearly 
emerge. Can one speak, for example, upon such a subject as Woman 
Suffrage,” or even “The History of Woman Suffrage in America”? Possibly. 
It has been done. But the result is likely to be a random and^ pointless 
collection of anecdotes and facts. It is much better to select so pointed 
an aspect of the subject as “Woman in a Man-Made World” or “How 
Women Used Speech to Win the Vote.” Then, of course, the material to 
be used should be carefully selected to bear out the point of the topic. 


PHRASING A TITLE 

With all due deference to Shakespeare, a rose by any other name 
would not smell as sweet. Skunk cabbage has just as attractive a blossom 
as many flowers cultivated in our gardens, and its odor could be eliminated 
just as completely as that of marigolds has been; but the accident of its 
name is sufficient to bar it from cultivation. Horse mackerel could not be 
marketed effectively as a fish food until after it had been renamed tuna fish. 
Indeed, the value of names is so well recognized commercially that motion- 
picture stars carefully select professional names for their glamorous appeal 
and manufacturers conduct contests to discover attractive names for their 
products. Such names as Kodak and Frigidaire have proved invaluable in 
helping to sell the articles they designate. It is just as true of speeches that 
a good title is a valuable asset. If it is to help give point and definiteness 
to the speech subject it should have the following characteristics: 


3 Two excellent articles on Fosdick’s practices as a preacher are: Gilbert Still¬ 
man McVaugh, “Structural Analysis of the Sermons of Harry Emerson Fos¬ 
dick,” Quarterly Journal of Speech, 18 (November 1932) pp. 531-546; and 
Roy C. McCall, “Harry Emerson Fosdick: Paragon and Paradox,” Quarterly 
Journal of Speech, 39 (October 1953) pp. 283-290. 
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BREVITY 

“The Eventual Advantage to the United States of Establishing the 

First Settlement on the Moon” is not a good title; “Prospects Unlimited” 
is better. 


SUGGESTIVENESS 

A good title ought to arouse curiosity, not satisfy it. “The Wheel 
Turns” is a title which suggests a dynamic speech without revealing what 
the precise subject is to be. Hence, it attracts attention. “The Barren Tree,” 
“The Man More Stubborn than His Mules,” and “Afoot in Paradise” are 
other examples of good suggestive titles. A normal audience is eager to 
discover the contents of a speech that has been so labeled. On the other 
hand, some titles are so literal and matter of fact as to stifle curiosity and 
dissipate interest. A few of this type are “Why the Draft Law Should Be 
Abolished,” “Advantages of an Elective Curriculum,” “The Law as a 
Profession,” and “How to Make Cane-Bottom Chairs.” Titles of this sort 
have the value of directing the attention of the listeners to the point you 
intend to make; but they dissipate curiosity and prevent a dramatic build-up 
of interest by revealing your point in advance. 

VIVIDNESS 

“Two Years in Hell,” “He Who Gets Slapped,” “Twenty Thousand 
Leagues under the Sea,” and “Around the World on One Leg” are titles 
which enter at once into the imagination and suggest vigorous, colorful, 
animated speeches. Such a title as “The Ratio of Hospitalization in an 
Industrial Community to the Average Length of Employment” does not 
meet this requirement. Such a title almost inevitably leads an audience 
to expect a stoop-shouldered speaker who mumbles incoherently through 
the dull pages of a manuscript. “Time Off for Ill Behavior” or “Steady 
Work—Steady Pulse” would be better. Give your topic a title that is alive! 


APPROPRIATENESS 

The title (as well as the tone of the speech) should be appropriate to 
the occasion, to the speaker, and to the subject. “The Five Greatest Thinkers 
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in History” might be appropriate as the title for an address by a distin¬ 
guished professor who is giving an evening campus lecture; but ,t would be 
pretentiously inappropriate for a five-minute classroom talk by a student. 
“Skating on the Brink of Hell” would be considered too sensational by 
most church congregations. Whenever a title might be considered smart- 
alecky,” in poor taste, or pretentious, it should be changed. 


ACCURACY 


On occasion a speaker wishes to conceal his theme until the conclu¬ 
sion of his speech—in which case, as we have said, his title ought to be 
suggestive rather than literal. Nevertheless, it is highly undesirable to use 
an inaccurate title. If your title asserts that you will speak on “The Princi¬ 
pal Cause of Russian-American Tension,” your listeners will expect your 
analysis of precisely this topic—not a historical chronicle of past difficulties. 
If your title is announced as “Kids on Campus,’ the audience may not 
know precisely what to expect but will not be surprised by a discussion of 
the problems married students have in providing care for their babies 
while they themselves are in class. 


A PLAN OF DEVELOPMENT 

Once your topic is selected, and either before or after your title is 
phrased, you confront the problem of developing your materials and ideas. 

A basic principle to keep in mind is that your speech material should 
be selected and developed precisely and exclusively in terms of your pur¬ 
pose. You do not simply “discuss a topic.” You support a purpose. This 
developmental process often utilizes materials not at all related to the 
subject of your talk, though your development always relates exactly to 
your purpose. For example, in discussing “The Bay of Pigs” you might 
profitably tell a story about the tragic injury of a freshman being initiated 
into a fraternity, and another about a grocer s loss of customers because 
he neglected to provide services they required; and a third about how you 
improved your study habits by centering your attention upon the essentials 
of the matter being studied. None of these incidents relates to the ill-fated 
invasion of the Cuban Bay of Pigs; but each of them helps make your point 
that whatever is to be done should be done appropriately and well. 

With this reminder that materials are purpose-centered rather than 
subject-bound, you should examine your problem of development on eight 
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separate fronts: to make your theme clear, make it arresting, make it sig¬ 
nificant, make it familiar, make it convincing, make it attractive, make it 
inevitable, and make it appealing. Your preparation should involve con¬ 
sideration of each of these developmental aspects. 


MAKING YOUR IDEA CLEAR 


You must first formulate a clear statement of your idea. You can 
best check this by putting it in writing. It is surprising how many speeches 
wander on from the introduction to the conclusion without ever telling the 
audience what the speaker is talking about. In a few cases, this may result 
from the fact that the idea is so clear to the speaker that he assumes that 
it is equally clear to his audience, but in most cases the idea is so hazy in 
the mind of the speaker that he could not express it clearly, no matter how 
hard he tried. Hence the first consideration is this: be certain that your idea 
is clear to yourself. Next, phrase it clearly for your audience. If the idea is 
complex or completely new to your audience, clarify it further by definition. 
There is a sort of personal definition which speakers frequently find useful. 
They may say, for example, ‘‘Regardless of the dictionary meaning of the 
term, here is what I mean by it, and I am using it in this sense in my speech.” 

The use of an illustration or two is an invaluable aid in clarification. 
Following the statement and definition of an idea, an illustration gives it 
form and substance and lodges it firmly in the minds of the listeners. 
Whenever an audience is puzzled and uncertain as to a speaker’s meaning, 
a “for example” will bring expressions of relief and understanding. 

Finally, the main idea of your speech should be restated, in somewhat 
different words but unmistakably with the same meaning, in order that 
it may be nailed down and held firmly in place for the consideration of the 
audience. Using this device in his “fireside chat” of October 12, 1937, 
President Roosevelt said: 

I want our great democracy to be wise enough to realize that aloofness 
from war is not promoted by unawareness of war. In a world of mutual 
suspicions, peace must be affirmatively reached for. It cannot just be 
wished for. It cannot just be waited for. 


MAKING YOUR IDEA ARRESTING 


If you do not catch the interest and attention of the audience early 
in your speech, it is useless to go on. This is perhaps best illustrated in 
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radio and television speeches, for the prospective audience easily can 
and freely does “tune out” speakers who do not seize and comman 1 s 
attention. Similarly, the prime ingredient in the success of an advertise¬ 
ment, a street-corner sales talk, a classroom lecture, or a public speech 
is its power to catch the attention of the reader, passerby, or listener. 
Even when your audience is physically seated before you, it can menta y 
“tune out” your speech and concentrate upon private thoughts. For your 
guidance the following devices are suggested. 


1. Your idea should be striking, different, unusual. Sometimes an 
audience can be shocked into close attentiveness. This method is illustrated 
in a story told about Henry Ward Beecher (and denied by him) in which 
he is represented as beginning a sermon on a hot evening in July by pulling 
out a bright bandanna, mopping his brow, and stating, “It’s hotter than 
hell!” Then, when he had the shocked attention of every member of his 
audience, he went on to explain that that was a remark he had heard 
made by a man in front of the church, but that he meant to demonstrate 
that hell was even hotter than New York in July. Usually the speaker 
will wish to be striking without being shocking, and he always should 
avoid being in bad taste. But he should at least devise some unusual state¬ 
ment of his idea, so that it will pierce through the audience’s shell of indif¬ 
ference and inattentiveness. 

Notice how skillfully Charles Stelzle, representing the United States 
Department of Commerce, stated his conviction that it is the social duty 
of employers to pay their employees well and to treat them with considera¬ 
tion: 


It has been estimated that it costs the state and the community, plus the 
expense to the individual’s family, about $10,000 to raise and equip the 
average laborer for his life’s work. And so when a man applies for a job 
he’s offering the employer a $10,000 machine for which he pays nothing. 

2. Your idea should be personal. Call your listeners’ attention to the 
fact that what you have to say concerns them, individually or as a group. 
It may be stated as a categorical rule that no subject is suitable for a 
speech which does not bear a personal connection of some kind with the 
audience to be addressed, and that no speaker is worth listening to who 
cannot find and use that personal connection. This rule was well demon¬ 
strated by Rabbi Milton Steinberg in a radio sermon entitled “The Sins 
of Society”: 


We boast that our own lives are free from great wrongs. We have not 
murdered, we assert proudly, nor robbed, nor lied. No, we have not, most 
of us, regarded as individuals. And yet. to some extent at least, our fingers 
press the trigger of every gun fired in warfare; our sinews strike with the 
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blow of every brutalized criminal; our hands participate in every act of 

oppression, and our treason is involved in every betrayal of the great 
ideals of men. 


Aim your speech at your audience, and you will probably hit your mark; 
but if you merely aim your speech at a general exposition of your subject, 
your audience will be hit only accidentally, if at all. 

3. Your idea should be concrete. It is enlightening to watch the 
immediate teaction of a bored audience when a speaker says, “Now let 
me tell you a story.” Notice how Bruce Barton, in the opening sentence 
of his speech “Which Knew Not Joseph” (at the end of Chapter 5), 
delivered to a group of businessmen, employs simultaneously the principles 
of personalizing an idea and of making it concrete: “There are two stories 
and neither of them is new—which I desire to tell you, because they 
have a direct application to everyone’s business.” Robert Louis Stevenson 
gave us very nearly the last word upon the importance of concreteness when, 
in “Aes Triplex,” he ridiculed the philosophers’ abstract definition of life: 

. . . philosophy has the honor of laying before us, with modest pride, 
her contribution toward the subject: that life is a Permanent Possibility of 
Sensation. Truly a fine result! A man may very well love beef, or hunting, 
or a woman; but surely, surely, not a Permanent Possibility of Sensation! 
We may be afraid of a precipice, or a dentist, or a large enemy with a 
club, or even an undertaker’s man; but not, certainly, of abstract death. 

It may be said that abstractness is death for a speech, and that concreteness 
is the breath of life. 


MAKING YOUR IDEA SIGNIFICANT 


It is necessary to show the audience that it is worth its while to listen. 
One common means of doing this consists in stressing the importance of 
your theme. Thus, Henry L. Stimson, who served both as Secretary of War 
and as Secretary of State, emphasized the need for world government by 
saying, “Lasting peace and freedom cannot be achieved until the world 
finds a way toward the necessary government of the whole.” Sometimes 
this is accomplished by stylistic effect, as in the speech in the United 
States Senate, on August 21, 1958, in which Senator William E. Jenner 
of Indiana stressed the effects of dictatorial control in occupied lands, say¬ 
ing, “Politically, the world is covered with a blanket of silence. There is not 
much debate or argument. There is only stillness, and the soft sound of feet 
crossing the borders to freedom, or junks sailing in the winds to the land 
of hope.” 
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MAKING YOUR IDEAS FAMILIAR 


You must associate your idea with what your audience already knows 
and is interested in. You start with what is known, and go from there 
to what is unknown or unfamiliar. How often in describing a stranger 
do we say, “He is as tall as Uncle Ned, has a nose like Aunt Sally s, and 
is as good-natured as Cousin Tom”? Adapting this method to speech 
form you might reach your audience by citing facts that are well known 
and kt the same time arouse interest and curiosity by promising to give 

these familiar facts a new and fresh significance. 

Another method for making your speech-idea familiar-to your audi¬ 
ence is comparison and contrast. In a speech on the English parliamentary 
system, for instance, you might compare and contrast it with the American 
congressional system. A little boy used this method when he described the 
taste of soda pop by saying, “It tastes like when your foot s asleep. 


MAKING YOUR IDEAS CONVINCING 

To convince your audience use all the resources of logic, facts, 
opinions of authorities, and examples. Your chief task is to demonstrate 
the truth of your idea. For this purpose the four methods just listed are 
your proper tools, and they should be freely and conscientiously used. 
Psychologically your task also is to make your idea reasonable. Sometimes 
this is simply a matter of showing that it is true. But, most people are 
like the rustic who, seeing a giraffe for the first time, exclaimed, It can t 
be!” “There must be a catch in it somewhere” is a typical remark when 
incontrovertible evidence is presented in support of a proposition that 
violates the audience’s sense of reasonableness. Truth and error are both 
rejected when they appear to be unreasonable and are both accepted 
when they appear to be reasonable. 

Naturally, people differ in their concept of what is reasonable, but in 
general one may define as reasonable that which there appeals to be no 
reason to contradict. The speaker who wishes his ideas to be taken as 
reasonable, and therefore convincing, will be careful not to i un into conflict 
with the experiences and observations of his audience. The speaker who 
announces that he has just discovered facts which prove that his listeners 
long-cherished beliefs are false is likely to be sadly disappointed in their 
reaction. But the speaker who takes account of his audience’s special but 
illogical beliefs and so phrases his ideas as to provide a satisfying replace¬ 
ment for them has every prospect of success. 
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A further means of making your ideas appear reasonable and hence 
convincing is to base them on historical surveys. Show that the currents 
of history have culminated in the facts you are presenting. Most people 
still agree with Patrick Henry’s dictum, “I know of no way to judge the 
future but by the past.” If you are trying to urge a new concept upon a 
conservative audience, it causes needless problems to present it (however 
logically supported) as your own discovery. The chances of success will 
be much greater if you find historical antecedents for it and fit it in with 
the beliefs and doctrines that have long been established. One character¬ 
istic of the radical that gets him his name and often makes him disliked 
and distrusted is his insistence that what he is presenting is a new truth, 
just discovered—a truth much more logical than the stupid, narrow, 
prejudiced beliefs upon which people have heretofore been acting. It is 
only natural for people to resent such an approach and to refuse to accept 
whatever truth might actually exist in this new view. 


MAKING YOUR IDEAS ATTRACTIVE 

The audience must be made to wish to accept your idea. People 
desire things which are, in some way or other, to their advantage. Thus you 
will find your listeners eager to accept your idea if you can show that they 
will gain by doing so. If your speech-idea is inherently agreeable, or if 
it can be made to appear agreeable to the audience, its chance of accept¬ 
ance is increased a hundredfold. On the other hand, unpalatable, unattrac¬ 
tive ideas are accepted most reluctantly, if at all. 

This does not mean that the speaker should present only attractive 
ideas. Audiences often have to be urged to do things which are not, on the 
surface at least, to their advantage. In such cases, the speaker’s task is 
to find attractive features in the proposal. The educator Stringfellow Barr 
concluded a plea for a return to a well-rounded education by stressing the 
values of such an education for the student: 

You will learn to distinguish the practical from the theoretical, and you 
will learn in what ways the practical and the theoretical are always related. 
You will have received a sound basic education that will fit you to enter 
a professional or technical school, to embark on graduate work, or to 
enter directly a business or public career. 

Often the speaker will find that he must take account in his speech of the 
costs and disadvantages of the idea he is presenting; but if he wishes to 
succeed in getting it adopted he should balance this part of his discussion 
with a description of the advantages of accepting his idea. 
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MAKING YOUR IDEA INEVITABLE 


You must show that your idea is the best available solution for the 
problem you have described. “Something must be done—and this is the 
best that can be done.” There are two principal methods of persuading 
an audience that your plan is the inevitable one. The first used by President 
Wilson in his address to Congress on April 2, 1917, entails not only a 
demonstration of the strong points of your plan but also the proof that 
no other plans are satisfactory. Thus, after picturing the continued violation 
of American rights and the destruction of American lives by agents of the 
German government, Wilson presented three possible courses America 
might follow; but of these the first two were impossible, and the third was 
inevitable: . . armed neutrality, it now appears, is impracticable.” And 

“We will not choose the path of submission and suffer the most sacred 
rights of our nation and our people to be ignored or violated. The chal¬ 
lenge of war must be accepted—“The world must be made safe for democ¬ 
racy. Its peace must be planted upon the trusted foundations of political 

liberty.” . - • 

Another method of showing that your idea is inevitable lies in demon¬ 
strating that it is already fully accepted in some form or forms very similar 
to the one in which you are presenting it. President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
used this method when he said: 

You and I have heard big manufacturers talk about control of production 
by the farmer as an indefensible “economy of scarcity.” And yet these 
same manufacturers never hesitate to shut down their own huge plants, 
throw men out of work, and cut down the purchasing power of whole 
communities whenever they think they must adjust their production to an 
oversupply of the goods they make. When it is their baby who has the 
measles, they call it not “an economy of scarcity,” but “sound business 
judgment.” 


Strictly speaking, no idea has been made inevitable until the audience 
says, “There is nothing to do but accept it.’ This, of course, cannot be 
done with all speech-ideas. Sometimes there clearly are two choices, and 
you can show only that in certain specific respects yours is the better of the 
two. But where this method can be used, it offers a valuable aid to the 
speaker. 
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MAKING YOUR IDEA APPEALING 


You must show what positive good will be accomplished by your idea. 
An important element in human nature is the deep-seated desire to do what 
is decent, manly, and proper, even though this may involve some sacrifice. 
Jesus knew that even the scribes and Pharisees, the publicans and sinners 
possessed this ideal; and when he appealed to it, they responded. The 
speaker who clearly shows his listeners the moral significance of his ideas 
is likely to obtain their support. A fine example of this method of develop¬ 
ment comes from a speech, “Science and Ethics,” by the noted zoologist 
Edwin Grant Conklin: 

As scientists we are inheritors of a noble ethical tradition; we are the 
successors of men who loved truth and justice and their fellowmen more 
than fame or fortune or life itself. The profession of the scientist, like 
that of the educator or the religious teacher, is essentially altruistic and 
should never be prostituted to unethical purposes. To us the inestimable 
privilege is given to add to the store of knowledge, to seek truth not only 
for truth’s sake but also for humanity’s sake, and to have a part in the 
greatest work of all time, namely the further progress of the human race 
through the advancement of both science and ethics. 


FORMS OF SUPPORT 

The eightfold potential for development not only has indicated what 
may or should be done with an idea on which you are working; it has 
also demonstrated many of the methods or forms of support. Here we 
shall present a systematic overview of the more useful of the forms of sup¬ 
port, so that—seeing them all together—you may have a checklist of the 
means by which your speeches may be enriched. When you view your 
subject in relation to yourself and your audience, there are six questions 
that need to be answered, requiring six different forms of support: 

1. What are you talking about? 

{Identification: definition and description ) 

2. What is it really like? 

{Analysis and classification) 
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3. What does it mean to you and your audience? 

(. Illustration: general and specific; real and hypothetical; literal 
and figurative; comparison and contrast') 

4. Why is it important? 

Application: challenges; questions, direct and rhetorical; restate¬ 
ment) 

5. Is it true? 

{Proofs by: probability; authority; statistics; experience) 

6. What should you conclude concerning it? 

{Synthesis: summary; evaluation; implications) 


IDENTIFICATION 

To indicate to your audience what you are talking about, you may 
find either definition or description (or a combination of the two) to be 
helpful. Definition consists of establishing first the genus or class into 
which a given term falls, then the specific species, and finally the qualities 
which differentiate it from other species within the class. Thus, a “labor 
union” is an organization (genus) of working men (class) designed to 
secure, protect, and improve working conditions (differentiating it from 
fraternal, social, and insurance organizations). Sometimes a definition 
provides a sufficient identification, but has the disadvantage of placing 
a heavy responsibility upon the audience to make careful note of the 
precise factors that are discriminated. Description is an appeal from 
words to facts; it is a picturization of what the term means in an actual 
situation or in action. This description may be quite extensive and offers 
you the opportunity to illustrate the meaning of the term with reference 
to an actual labor union with which your audience is familiar. 


ANALYSIS 

Analysis is a process of taking your topic apart to see what its elements 
are—just as a chemical analysis breaks a compound into its elements, or as 
a lawyer may analyze the evidence against his client so that he may see 
and evaluate each part. If you plan to make a speech on selecting a suitable 
vocation, you may define what you mean by “selecting, suitable, and 
“vocation.” Then you may analyze the problem to identify the difficulties 
that must be overcome. Your analysis might consist of such questions 
as these: 
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Why does a problem exist? 

What has brought it to a head? 

Why is it worth our consideration? 

Do we have the opportunity of selection? 

How are vocations usually chosen? 

How should they be chosen? 

How can we learn about available vocations? 

How can we learn about our abilities and real interests? 

What factors make a vocation desirable? 

One result of the analysis might be to induce you to “limit your topic” 
to presentation of answers to just one (or perhaps two or three) of these 
questions. How vocations are chosen and how they should be chosen, for 
example, are two related and partially contrasting questions, each of which 
requires still further analysis before you are ready to present satisfactory 
answers. The more closely you examine the real nature of your subject, 
the more realistically you will be prepared to discuss it. 


CLASSIFICATION 


As a result of your analysis, you will find various parts of your topic 
logically related to other parts, thus suggesting groupings that should be 
made. Often it is of value to experiment with various different types of 
groupings in order to clarify the differing ways in which the topic may be 
developed. If, for instance, you plan to speak on “The College Student— 
What Is He Like?” you might make any one of the following classifica¬ 
tions, basing your main ideas on the subdivisions within the major grouping 
which best serves your purpose: 

1. Chronological grouping: upper division and lower division; or 
freshmen, sophomores, juniors, seniors, and graduate students 

2. Achievement grouping: pundits, pluggers, and playboys 

3. Motivational grouping: drifters, those searching for goals, and those 
who know what they want and go after it 

4. Evaluative grouping: the stars (scholastic or athletic) of whom we 
boast, the supporting cast (average), and the liabilities (for whom 
we apologize) 

5. Affiliative grouping: fraternity and sorority, independent 

6. Financial grouping: wholly self-supporting, partially self-supporting, 
dependent 

7. Ideological grouping: radical, liberal, conservative 
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ILLUSTRATION 


When a speaker says “for instance” or “for example,” his audience 
takes heart. It has been said that if a speech proceeds for as much as two 
minutes without a concrete illustration of some kind, it may be assumed 
that neither the speaker nor his audience knows what he is talking about. 
The Latin root illustrare means “to shed light,” and illustrations rightly 
used are indeed enlightening. Abstractions (such as “Courage is a virtue”) 
and generalizations (such as, “all good athletes are competitive-minded 
and physically well coordinated”) are valuable as indicating your point 
of view, but they need to be made meaningful through illustrative examples. 
You should be acquainted with the following types of illustrations, so that 
you may use whichever ones (singly or in combination) will best serve 
your purpose in a particular speech. 

1. General and specific examples. General examples, as the name 
implies, refer to classes or types of behavior. For instance, you might say: 

jg virtue. Without it, battles would be lost, the weak would be 
exploited by the strong, cruelty would go unchecked.” Here you would 
have three general examples to enforce your abstract declaration. From 
this point you might go on to add: “For example, in the World War II 
Battle of the Bulge, General McAuliffe, who commanded the American 
soldiers in the encircled city of Bastognb, was called upon by the Germans 
to surrender. Regardless of the seeming hopelessness of the situation, he 
simply replied, ‘Nuts,’ and continued fighting until at last help came. This 
is the kind of courage with which battles are won.” Here you have a 
specific example, reinforced by a concluding reiteration of your abstraction. 
A specific example always centers on a particular individual or group 
involved in some particular incident. Of course an argumentative listener 
might reply, “Yes, and Pickett’s charge in the Battle of Gettysburg was 
equally courageous—yet the Southern forces were defeated. Your one 
instance was not enough to prove the conclusion you seemed to have 
implied; but through these specific examples both you and your listener 
were evaluating the assertion that “courage is a virtue. The concreteness 
ensured that you were thinking about the same idea. 

2. Real and hypothetical examples. The two examples just cited are 
real: they actually happened. Sometimes it is more useful to invent an 
imaginary or hypothetical example. For instance, if you were speaking 
of the future uses of the ocean depths, you might say: “Swimmers will 
be equipped with mechanical gills, to strain oxygen from the water, much 
as fish do. Chemical substances will be developed for introduction into the 
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bloodstream, to counteract the effects of increased pressure. People will 
adjust to the opaque light and stabilized weather just as they learned 
previously to adjust to life in deserts or in the antarctic.” Your examples 
are invented because they do not exist. You needed them to complete 
the thought, “This is what would happen if. . . .” 

3. Literal and figurative analogies. Both the specific and hypothetical 
examples mentioned were literal, for they attempted to picture what really 
had or might have happened. An analogical example is based upon resem¬ 
blances between items that are alike in the one essential respect cited by 
the speaker but are unlike in other ways. You might use an analogy in 
your talk on interplanetary travel by saying: “For us to establish a 
permanent base on the moon may be as difficult as for residents of Australia 
to establish a steel mill in the middle of the Sahara Desert if they had 
only small canoes to use for transport.” Or, to leave literalness even 
further away, you might say, “Butter is to bread what a kiss is to love- 
making.” As is evident from these examples, an analogy might be used for 
emphasis or for arousing interest. Still another of its uses is to employ 
what is familiar to illuminate what is unfamiliar. For this purpose, you 
might say: “The Senate is like the Interfraternity Council, in that every 
member feels some responsibility to the whole group but a far greater 
responsibility to the special group he has been sent there to represent.” 

4. Comparison and contrast. Many of our judgments inevitably are 
based upon comparison and contrast, which is sufficient reason why these 
kinds of illustrations should often be used by speakers. As one student 
said, using comparison and contrast together in the form of analogies: 
“Grades are like wages paid to honest workingmen; they are not whips 
to be used for punishment. They are like dividends paid in accordance 
with our investment of time and intelligence; they are not rewards to entice 
us, as carrots are dangled ahead of stubborn donkeys.” 


APPLICATION 


The problem of how to “bring the topic home” to your audience is 
partly solved through use of illustrations. Other methods of value are 
challenges, questions, and restatement. Challenging statements are designed 
primarily as “interest-catchers” (such as, “The entire human population 
could be packed into a single box one mile square”) or as a means of 
making listeners feel the problem being discussed is really their own—as in 
the statement, “I am speaking to you because you are the ones who will 
have to pay this suggested tax.”) Restatement, as the term indicates, is 
merely a repetition (perhaps in different words) of what has been said 
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before A. T. Jersild found through experimentation that three repetitions 
of an idea, stated differently, and introduced into different parts of the 
speech, are the most effective means of impressing an idea lastingly upon 

the minds of listeners. 4 „„ . ort 

Questions are used in speeches in various ways. A talk may start with 

several direct questions which will be, in effect, the mam 1 eas o 
dealt with, as did the speaker who commenced: “When we g ra ^ uate 
college three questions will be uppermost in our minds. What kind of job 
will I have? Where will I live? And what will my future be?” Another kind 
of question is rhetorical, by which we mean a question for which the 
answer is obvious, asked primarily as a means of emphasis. Examples 
would be: “Who is willing to surrender his fundamental human rights. 
Wouldn’t we fight rather than give up our freedom? Is liberty not worth the 
trouble of defending it?” A principal advantage of using questions is that 
they invite the audience to “think back” and indicate that you do care 
what is going on in their minds. Thus questions help to establish the 
rapport described in Chapter 2 as being essential to good speaking. 


PROOF 


Earlier this chapter indicated that people tend to believe what is true, 
what is reasonable, what they have no reason to doubt. We have reminded 
you that expert testimony is sound evidence, and have stated the standar 
tests by which to determine whether a statement is authoritative. We 
have also pointed out how statistics should be used, and what tests should 
be applied to ensure their validity. In addition to reasoning, authority, and 
statistics, your assertions can and should be submitted to the test of 
experience. The experience you may cite in your speech may be your own, 
it may be that of the audience, or it may be the experience of other peoples 
or of earlier generations. In any of these instances, the practicality of your 
claim has met what many consider the supreme test: it has worked. It has 
been tried out, and we should now profit from the success of that trial. Such 
was the appeal to experience used by the speaker who told his listeners. 


Travel is supposed to be broadening: but in my observation, many times, 
for many people, it is actually narrowing. The farther they get away from 
Dubuque, the better Dubuque looks to them. When they are confronted 


4 A T Jersild “Modes of Emphasis in Public Speaking,” Journal of Applied 
Psychology, XII (December 1928): 611-620; this research was replicated and 
substantially supported by Ray Ehrensberger, reported by him m The Relative 
Effectiveness of Certain Forms of Emphasis in Public Speaking, Speech 
Monographs, 12 (1945) pp. 94-111. 
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with a delicious platter of steamed octopus, they long for a hamburger 
with catsup. We may go out into the world, but we never become a part 
of it as long as we take our own value systems, our own habits, our own 
expectations with us. I have known Americans who have lived for twenty 
years in the Orient without ever leaving home. On the other hand, there 
are receptive minds that know how to establish friendly contact with 
foreign cultures on first meeting with them. 


SYNTHESIS 


Finally, as you conclude your speech you need to draw together the 
strands which you originally separated in your analysis and classification. 
Frequently this is done through a summary. You may also present a final 
evaluation of the significance of your conclusions. And often it is wise to 
end your talk by making it clear to the audience what implications your 
conclusion has for them; in other words, what should they believe or do 
as a result of what you have been telling them? All three of these functions 
were combined in the brisk conclusion with which Howard C. Wilkinson, 
Chaplain of Duke University, ended his speech before the Executive Club 
of Charlotte, North Carolina, on the question, “How Separate Should 
Government and God Be?”:— 

There must be no state church and no required religion. But good religion 
supports legitimate government, and good government is on the side of 
ethical religion. 


CONCLUSION 


In this chapter we have sought to give you practical help in dealing 
with one of your most basic problems as a speaker: “What shall I say?” 
The problem requires a searching analysis of what you already know and 
believe, and of what you need to learn in order to extend and verify your 
knowledge of a topic you decide to discuss. By knowing where to look for 
suitable information and what kinds to record, you can assemble the 
factual data that are required. Then, as you follow the eightfold plan of 
development, and make use of the varied forms of support, you will find 
that “what to say” becomes a problem well within your capacity to master. 
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EXERCISES AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 


EXERCISES 

1 Phrase an idea you would like to speak about in your speech class. 
Be prepared to show how it meets the four tests for a good topic 
Which of the eight types of development will you give it? Why? How/ 
Devise an attracive and appropriate title. Prepare to deliver the talk. 

2. Suggest how each of the eight methods of development may be applied 
to the following ideas for speeches: 

a. Our school should not engage in the current practice of commer¬ 
cializing athletics. . 

b. Participation in some kind of athletic contest by every able-bodied 

student should be encouraged. 

c. College courses should be so organized as to keep the students at 
work for eight hours a day, five days a week, and to leave the rest 
of their time free for social and extracurricular activities. 

d. Charm, etiquette, and personality development should be taught in 
the colleges. 

e. The way to disarm is to disarm. 

f. Excessive drinking by students on or off the campus should e 
strongly condemned by student opinion. 

g. The death penalty for any crime whatever should be abolished. 

h. The student who works his way through college misses many of the 
best educational opportunities offered by college life. 

i. Salesmanship is a vocational opportunity which college students 
should not overlook. 

j. College graduates shut themselves off from many worth-while 
vocations by insisting upon white-collar jobs. 

3. In the following poem, E. E. Cummings, by implication at least, criti¬ 
cizes the typical patriotic orator for having nothing of importance to 
say about his subject. What would you say is the central idea the 
orator is trying to express? Give this idea a definite form, and then 
develop it according to each of the eight methods. 


"NEXT TO OF COURSE GOD AMERICA I " 5 

“Next to of course god america i 

love you land of the pilgrims and so forth oh 

say can you see by the dawn’s early my 

country ’tis of centuries come and go 

and are no more what of it we should worry 

in every language even deafanddumb 

thy sons acclaim thy glorious name by glory 

5 From the Collected Poems of E. E. Cummings, published by Harcourt, Brace 
and Company; copyright, 1926, by Boni and Liveright, Inc., copyright, 1938, by 
E. E. Cummings; reprinted by permission of the author. 
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by jingo by gee by gosh by gum 
why talk of beauty what could be more beaut¬ 
iful than these heroic happy dead 
who rushed like lions to the roaring slaughter 
they did not stop to think they died instead 
then shall the voices of liberty be mute?” 

He spoke. And drank rapidly a glass of water. 

4. Listen to a speech outside the classroom and write a 250- to 300-word 
criticism of it, answering the following questions: 

a. Was the topic suited to the capabilities of the speaker, the interests 
of the audience, the nature of the occasion, and the length of the 
speech? 

b. Did the speaker’s development of his topic indicate that he was 
intimately acquainted with his subject or that he had merely “read 
up on it” for the speech? What made you reach that conclusion? 

c. Did the speaker discuss his topic with enthusiastic interest? If so, 
how did he show it? 

d. Why was, or was not, the title a good one for the speech? Suggest 
an alternative title which you think would be just as good as or 
better than the one he used. 

5. Write a 300-word statement indicating your judgment of the value of 
your experience and range of knowledge as a source of interesting 
speech subjects. Make this statement sufficiently autobiographical to 
indicate rather fully the extent of the experiences you have had and 
the reading you have done from which good speech subjects and 
material can profitably be drawn. If your self-analysis reveals a back¬ 
ground that has little in it of value as speech material, what positive 
suggestions can you make for enriching your store of experience and 
reading? 

6. Select two contemporary speakers who represent opposing points of 
view on some current issue (such as radical-conservative, labor-man¬ 
agement, segregated-integrated education). Choose two or three repre¬ 
sentative speeches from each—enough to give you a representative 
sampling of their thinking on the topic. Then analyze the speeches to 
determine the soundness of their thinking and the fullness of the devel¬ 
opment of their ideas. Try not to let your own convictions on the 
subject prejudice your analysis. After your comparative study has been 
completed, indicate by what means you would further develop the 
ideas representing the side of the controversy which you personally 
favor. 
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ADAPTING 
TO THE 
AUDIENCE 


chapter 

Who would succeed in the world should be wise in the use of 
his pronouns. Utter the You twenty times, where you once 
utter the I.—John Hay 

An experienced speaker knows that he must respond to his audience 
if he expects it to respond to him. In reality, the audience is continually 
expressing its reaction to the speech, in terms which the speaker should 
recognize. Sometimes, as happened often during the presidential campaign 
in 1968, this audience reaction takes the form of heckling. Mannerly inter¬ 
ruptions should aid a well-prepared speaker. They permit him to adapt—as 
he does in conversation—to his listeners’ real thoughts, whether these are 
objections or endorsements. 

Always be ready to clarify, illustrate, or emphasize your ideas to meet 
your audience’s needs. The opportunity to do this is one of the chief advan¬ 
tages which the speaker has over the writer. Adolf Hitler, in Mein Kampf, 
cited this as the major factor in the speaking campaign with which he built 
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up the Nazi party. The effectiveness of Hitler’s speaking gives special value 
to his testimony—much as we despise the evil use to which he put his 
speech skill: 

Our first meetings were distinguished by the fact that there were tables 
covered with leaflets, papers, and pamphlets of every kind. But we relied 
chiefly on the spoken word. And in fact the latter is the sole force capable 
of producing really great revolutions of sentiment, for reasons which are 
psychological. ... 

An orator receives continuous guidance from his audience, enabling 
him to correct his lecture, since he can measure all the time on the 
countenances of his hearers the extent to which they are successful in 
following his arguments intelligently and whether his words are producing 
the effect he desires, whereas the writer has no acquaintance with his 
readers. Hence he is unable to prepare his sentences with a view to address¬ 
ing a definite crowd of people, sitting in front of his eyes, but he is obliged 
to argue in general terms. 

Supposing that an orator observes that his hearers do not understand 
him, he will make his explanation so elementary and clear that every 
single one must take it in; if he feels that they are incapable of following 
him, he will build up his ideas carefully and slowly until the weakest 
member has caught up; again, once he senses that they seem not to be 
convinced that he is correct in his arguments, he will repeat them over 
and over again with fresh illustrations and himself state their unspoken 
objections; he will continue thus until the last group of the opposition show 
him by their behavior and play of expression that they have capitulated to 
his demonstration of the case. 1 

The advice is excellent, so far as it goes. There remains the necessity of 
adaptation to the moods and attitudes, as well as to the intelligence, of the 
audience. 


ADAPTATION FROM THE LISTENER'S 
POINT OF VIEW 


Since all speaking is aimed at influencing listeners, a good starting 
point is to examine the normal and proper expectations of the audience. 

If you are in an auditorium waiting to hear a required lecture on 
“Classical Theories of Economics,” you have every right to ask yourself 
“What has this topic to do with me?” You will doubtless have your interest 
heightened at once if the speaker commences by saying that he plans to 


1 From Adolf Hitler, Mein Kampf (My Battle). Reprinted by permission of 
Houghton Mifflin Company, publishers. 
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discuss certain economic principles developed by Adam Smith and David 
Ricardo in terms of what they mean in relation to the prices you pay, the 
wages you receive, and the kind of standard of living you can expect. No 
matter what topic is being discussed, you have a right to expect that the 
speaker will relate it to your own needs and interests. You will appreciate 
his thoughtfulness if he uses illustrations that your experience has prepared 
you to understand. Your interest will be heightened if he develops his think¬ 
ing around clearly stated questions that correspond to doubts or perplexities 
of your own. You will be delighted if, instead of being remote and technical, 
the discussion turns out to be vital and practical. 

As a listener, you surely do not want the speaker to misrepresent his 
views in order to conform to your own. If he disagrees with some of your 
ideas, you will want to know why; you will then modify some of your own 
thinking, if the facts he presents justify a change. Although you may hope 
that he will make his explanation so simple that it can be grasped easily, 
you will not want him to oversimplify to the extent of misrepresentation. 

From your experience as a listener, you know that many speakers are 
so self-centered that they ignore the needs and interests of their audience. 
Many an excellent scholar is a poor teacher because he has forgotten that 
his students are just commencing their studies of the field in which he is an 
expert. At the other extreme is the speaker who insults his listeners by 
assuming them to be far more ignorant of his topic than they actually are. 
It is disappointing to go away from a lecture or discussion without having 
learned something new. 

Finally, as a listener, you expect that speakers will indicate both by 
what they say and by how they say it that they care about your opinions as 
well as their own. They will address what they have to say directly to you, 
not simply out into a void where you may happen to hear their remarks. 
They will give you a chance to “talk back”—if by no more than watching 
your facial expressions and bodily posture for cues to your reactions. 


ADAPTATION FROM THE SPEAKER'S 
POINT OF VIEW 


As we have seen in earlier chapters, all speaking aims at getting an 
appropriate response from the listeners. A teacher lectures in order to 
teach; his success depends not primarily upon his “output” but upon the 
students’ “input.” So it is with all speakers, under all circumstances. The 
effectiveness of the speech must be measured by its impact upon those who 
hear it, or, in some circumstances, upon those who may subsequently read it. 
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When you are speaking, accordingly, you cannot avoid having in mind 
the fact that you are speaking to specific people. Inevitably, to some extent 
you will be preoccupied with remembering what you are to say; with trying 
to be at ease and avoiding an awkward appearance; with expressing your 
ideas in a way that will do you credit; with shaping your remarks to suit 
your purpose. You will also be concerned with the exposition of your topic, 
or the support of your proposal; with analysis of the problem; with the 
explication of its parts; with interpretation of its significance. A certain 
amount of concentration on your purpose as well as on your subject matter 
is not only inevitable but highly desirable. Equally essential, however, is 
consideration of the audience. Unless you say what you have to say in a way 
that will be effective with them, your speech will be a failure. 


THE "YOU" APPROACH 


Audience adaptation involves a considerable use of the personal pro¬ 
nouns, first and second. It would be an exaggeration to say that every 
speech should start with the word “you,” but it is not an exaggeration to say 
that every talk ought to commence with a direct indication to the audience 
that the speaker is raising a problem of interest and value to his listeners. 
This principle is violated by the speaker who starts out, “For years my 
favorite hobby has been stamp collecting”; and by the speaker who begins, 
“Postage stamps are a form of taxation of relatively recent origin but now 
used almost universally.” Much better would be the “you approach illus¬ 
trated by such an opening as, “You may complain from time to time about 
the cost of postage, but have you ever thought of how much you get for 
your money?” Or the speaker might commence by saying, “Maybe you 
think grown men and women who piny with postage stamps are being child¬ 
ish. I would like to explain what it is about stamp collecting that has in¬ 
trigued so many famous people, with the thought that you, too, may become 
interested in it.” 

It is perhaps in this area of audience adaptation that the study of 
speech makes its most important contribution to your education. Many 
subject areas (such as history, chemistry, engineering, literature) are 
primarily “fields of knowledge” which the students are helped to mastei. 
Other subject areas (such as logic, languages, mathematics, and even chem¬ 
istry and physics) represent methods of dealing with subject matter, or 
modes of thinking about certain types of problems. Speech is especially 
devoted to thinking about specific subject areas in relation to the purposes 
of the speaker and the nature of the audience. 
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PREPARATION AND ADAPTATION 

If a speech is to be adapted to its audience, the adaptation must be 
built into its preparation. This means, first of all, that you make your initial 
analysis of the subject area, formulate your purpose, gather and organize 
your material, and choose your illustrative and supporting points with con¬ 
sideration of your purpose, of the facts, and of the needs and interests of 
your audience. 

If your purpose is to inform your audience of the differences between 
fusion and fission in atomic explosions, you will determine what you must 
say in order to establish the essential differences, and how you can say 
these things in terms both comprehensible and interesting to your audience. 
Preparation, then, demands that you look into three separate areas for your 
subject matter: yourself—to clarify what you wish to accomplish; your 
resource materials—to discover and gather the essential facts; and the minds 
and experience of your expected audience—to guide you in phrasing your 
talk to accord with its level of information, its degree of interest, and its 
capacity to absorb technical data. 

Furthermore, your preparation must be so thorough that you will know 
your subject well enough to be able to speak with freedom from notes or 
manuscript. One of the great advantages of speaking over writing is that 
you have your “consumers” directly before you and can adjust what you 
are saying to their response. If you detect doubt or uncertainty over some 
point in your explanation, you can support the point with an additional 
illustration; if you see skepticism, you can add facts or use another argu¬ 
ment; if you see that interest is flagging, you can introduce references to 
your own or your audience’s experiences with the subject. Such flexibility, 
or maneuverability, 2 is impossible without adequate preparation. 

The test of the speech is, always: do your ideas reach your listeners? 
The utmost care in preparation may not anticipate all contingencies. For 
example, you may prepare to speak on the inadequacies of the so-called 
objective type of examinations—and your instructor may utilize the first 
part of the class hour for a surprise true-false quiz. There is no reason why 
you should change your own opinion (indeed, it may be strengthened); but 
there is every reason why you should change your planned development to 

2 Compare with M. C. Golightly, “Maneuverability: A Skill Every Speaker 
Needs,” Today's Speech , 5 (September 1957) pp. 13-14. For another approach 
to development of this theme see the article by Robert T. Oliver, “The Speech 
Profession and the World Outside,” The Journal of General Education , 17 
(July 1965) pp. 101-108. 
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rebuild your talk in such a way that you can use the quiz just completed as 
your primary illustration of the points you wish to make. Or, in preliminary 
conversation before the class assembles, you may discover that two or three 
of your classmates are making a special study of testing procedures for a 
psychology course; again, you will not wish to change your point of view, 
but you surely should modify your presentation, indicating to your listeners 
that there are members of the audience whose judgment on the topic may 
be better than your own. 


ADAPTATION IN THE DELIVERY 


To a high degree, adaptation is accomplished by the mode of delivery. 
What you say to your audience is colored considerably by whether or not 
your manner of speaking is realistically communicative. Do you mumble, 
or speak in a monotone, or rattle off your talk at a constant speed, or speak 
with your eyes on the windows or the floor or the ceiling? In all such in¬ 
stances, you are uttering your ideas, but are not in any real sense talking 
with your audience. Do you proceed dogmatically, with assertion following 
assertion; or do you interlard your presentation with questions and with 
references to your audience’s experiences? Only in the latter instance would 
you be “adapting” to the fact that your audience not only hears but also 
thinks—that your listeners have minds of their own. Do you strain and 
struggle to remember what you have to say, rather than speaking confi¬ 
dently and easily? If so, you are “adapting” only to yourself—to your faulty 
preparation, or to your own stage fright, rather than to your audience. 

Adaptation in the delivery also means that you should fit the manner 
of your presentation to the circumstances of the occasion. A formal situa¬ 
tion requires a formal manner. You would not, for example, deliver a talk 
during a “layman’s service” in your church with the same vigor of move¬ 
ment, casualness of manner, and zestful abandon that would be entirely 
appropriate for a pep rally or perhaps for a free-wheeling argumentative 
discussion in class. On some occasions it is suitable to stand before your 
listeners dressed in a sport shirt; at other times a tie and jacket might be 
required. Factors of etiquette and the expectations of the listeners govern 
the manner of speaking as truly as they do the way you dress. 

Your speaking should also be adaptive to certain other factors of the 
situation—such as the size of the room, or perhaps the number of listeners, 
or even their age or sex. In a large room you need both to increase the force 
of your voice (in order to be heard by all), and to use larger gestures 
so that they may more readily be seen. A large number of listeners provides 
a wider sweep for the speaker to encompass, so that he tends to walk about 
a bit on the platform, and to direct his remarks first to one segment of the 
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auditorium, then to another. With a small group sitting closely together, the 
speaker will usually be well advised to stand quietly, rather close to them, 
to speak in moderately quiet tones, and to restrict his gestures to smaller 
hand and body movements. Elderly listeners may have trouble hearing, so 
may need louder tones; but respect for their age generally will keep a young 
speaker moderately quiet in his physical bearing. On occasions when the 
speech is delivered out of doors, the whole delivery—voice and bodily 
action—“expands”: in part to be better heard and seen; and in part to 
adjust psychologically to the wide expanse of surrounding nature. When 
distractions threaten to steal away the attention of the listeners, the speaker 
naturally needs to compensate by being more dramatically assertive. 

Adaptation to an audience, in both preparation and delivery requires 
that you know your audience, and that you know how to attract and keep 
its interest. 


KNOWING THE AUDIENCE 


Individuals are alike in many respects, unlike in others. The basic 
human urges and motives vary little from one individual to another, but the 
means of expressing them vary a great deal. 3 Individuals who live close to¬ 
gether and who have similar cultural, social, and occupational backgrounds 
tend to resemble one another not only in their basic urges but also in their 
means of expressing them. It follows naturally that groups of people who 
differ in place of residence, in cultural and intellectual attainments, and in 
occupation tend to emphasize their differences rather than their similarities. 
A number of Tennessee mountaineers are apt to resemble one another in 
many ways and may be appealed to in much the same manner. A number 
of New York City subway motormen also have a great deal in common, but 
as a group they are very different from the Tennessee mountaineers. Even in 
the same locality, the farmers, the industrial workers, the office workers, 
and the professional people tend to form groups which are different from 
one another but are internally similar. In addition to this occupational 
grouping, there are, of course, other groupings in the community. The 
church members have much in common and are different from the non¬ 
members; those who are “joiners” of various fraternal orders differ from 
the “nonjoiners”; the college graduates differ from those who have had less 
education. There are still other natural groupings, based upon age, sex, 
nationality, avocational interest, political allegiances, and other types of 
interest or activity. 

3 This problem is analyzed and suggestions are made for dealing with it in 

Robert T. Oliver, “Communication—Community—Communion,” Today’s 

Speech , 15 (November 1967) pp. 7-9. 
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The speaker may gather information about his audience in a variety 
of ways. Some of it he may assume from the nature of the organization 
sponsoring his talk, from the location of the city or village in which he is 
to speak, and from the types of occupations represented in that territory. 
Additional information may be included in the invitation to make the 
speech, or it may be secured by questioning the person who issues the in¬ 
vitation. Thus the speaker can learn enough about his audience to guide 
his general preparation. As he travels to the town where he is to speak, 
enters the hall, and mingles with the audience, he receives more vivid 
impressions. He can then make any slight adjustments in his talk that seem 
necessary. Finally, while he is delivering the talk he should watch the audi¬ 
ence closely, note the reactions to what is being said, and make any neces¬ 
sary adaptations as the speech progresses. 

In preparing your speech you should take the measurements of your 
audience with respect to its intelligence, background, attitude, and knowl¬ 
edge of the subject. 


INTELLIGENCE 


There is one invariable rule to which the beginning speaker should 
adhere strictly if he wishes to become an effective speaker: never conde¬ 
scend to your audience. Never give it cheap and shoddy ideas on the theory 
that it cannot rise to anything better. Never excuse yourself for slovenly 
thinking on the plea that you have but sunk to the level of your audience. 
This practice is not fair to yourself; it dissipates and weakens your natural 
abilities. When Samuel Johnson was asked to explain how he had acquired 
his phenomenal conversational power, he replied, “Sir, I have made it a 
rule always to talk my best.” 

To feel that you must condescend to your audience is completely to 
miss the facts of the speaking situation. No matter what your intelligence 
and that of your audience may be, every speech is a challenge to your 
ability to communicate your ideas. This is true when you face an audience 
greatly your superior in intelligence: how can you make it feel the signifi¬ 
cance and worth of what you have to say? It is true when you try to get 
an audience of your intellectual equals to put aside their own ideas and 
accept yours. And it is just as true when you try to bring enlightenment to 
a body of your intellectual inferiors. Can you succeed in getting your own 
best thought accepted? That—and not whether you can succeed in finding 
thoughts on their low level of comprehension—is the measure of your 
success. This point deserves a great deal of emphasis, for we all have to 
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listen to a great many speakers who habitually underestimate the intelli¬ 
gence of their audiences and insist upon aiming their speeches too low. Aim 
high; produce the best ideas of which you are capable, and then work care¬ 
fully to develop them in such a way that they will have their maximum 
effectiveness with whatever the level of intelligence of the audience you are 
addressing. 


BACKGROUND 


The background of the audience is the key to its knowledge, attitude, 
and interest. You will want to find out all you can about the kind of people 
you are to address. Do they have any sectional idiosyncrasies which you 
must take into account? Is their method of pronunciation different enough 
from yours so that you will have to take care not to seem “queer” or af¬ 
fected? What are their occupations? Is there anything in their political or 
religious beliefs which might have to be taken into account in phrasing your 
speech? Are they radical or conservative, readily responsive or dour and 
phlegmatic, well or poorly educated? The answers to such questions should 
guide you somewhat in the selection of your topic and should help a great 
deal in the selection of the supporting evidence and illustrative material 
with which you develop it. If you can draw upon the audience’s own experi¬ 
ences for your illustrative material, your ideas have a better chance of 
winning acceptance. 


ATTITUDES 


An audience may have five general attitudes toward the speech sub¬ 
ject or toward the speaker: strongly favorable, mildly favorable, neutral, 
mildly antagonistic, or strongly antagonistic. It is altogether possible for an 
audience to be strongly favorable toward a proposition and strongly antag¬ 
onistic toward the speaker; the contrary may also be true. In the first 
instance, the speaker would have to devote most of his efforts to establishing 
a feeling of confidence and friendliness toward himself. Otherwise, the 
audience would lose its original enthusiasm for his proposition. On the 
other hand, if an audience strongly favors a speaker, his task of getting it 
to transfer that liking to his proposal ought not to be very difficult. We 
always tend to trust those whom we like and to follow those whom we 
trust. 
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KNOWLEDGE OF THE SUBJECT 

A highly educated audience may know nothing of the background of 
the subject the speaker is discussing; a less educated audience may know 
a great deal about the subject. You would probably find readier compre¬ 
hension of a speech on the construction of hi-fi sets in a group of mechanics 
than in a group of philosophers. High intelligence or education in your 
audience is no guarantee that your subject will not need to be simplified 
and well illustrated; low intelligence does not of itself indicate that your 
audience will be unable to follow your discussion. If you underestimate 
the knowledge of your listeners, you may be embarrassed to discover that 
they have more knowledge of the subject than you have—or than you have 
demonstrated; if you overestimate it, you may find your listeners puzzled 
and unable to understand your ideas. 


MIXED AUDIENCES 

What has been said so far applies chiefly to audiences which are 
homogeneous. When an audience is a mixture of young and old, educated 
and uneducated, experts in your subject and those who are ignorant of it, 
your task as a speaker is much more difficult. One solution is to follow the 
advice given in connection with audiences of varied intelligence: adapt the 
quality of your ideas to the highest common denominator; their expression 
to the lowest. Sometimes, for some special reason, the speaker is particu¬ 
larly anxious that his ideas be accepted by one segment of his audience, in 
this case, he shapes his remarks for this segment and largely ignores the 
rest of the audience. This approach is used by the best writers, advertisers, 
and broadcasters; but it can be used only with great care in face-to-face 
talk. Even if your message “selects” only a portion of your listeners, you 
must interest all of them. 

GUIDE FOR ADAPTING TO AN AUDIENCE 

While preparing your speech, you should have before you the follow¬ 
ing questions to guide you in selecting, organizing, and illustrating your 
materials in a way that will lead your audience most surely to accept your 
purpose: 

1. How intelligent is this audience? Are there wide variations that 
must be taken into account? How can I phrase complex ideas so they will 
be understandable by all? 
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2. What kinds of social, geographical, political, religious, and aca¬ 
demic backgrounds are represented in my audience? How can I select and 
phrase arguments and illustrations in a way that will appeal to special 
interests without offending or confusing those listeners who come from 
differing cultural milieux (such as Catholic-Protestant-Jewish, or liberal 
arts—electrical engineering)? 

3. If some members of the audience are quite liberal, others quite 
conservative, how can I state my own position in a way that will encourage 
support from both points of view? 

4. Am I planning to tell my listeners what they already know? Am 
I stating my facts in such a way as to lead the audience from the familiar 
to the unfamiliar? If my information is new to most of the listeners, am I 
making it both clear and interesting? 


INTERESTING THE AUDIENCE 

The speaker who cannot win and hold the interest of his audience is 
wasting his time. Unless the audience is interested in what you are saying, 
it will not absorb information, it will not be convinced or persuaded, and it 
certainly cannot be inspired or entertained. 

You must learn how to win attention—how to be interesting. As you 
begin speaking, the members of the audience may be busy with their own 
thoughts. You must win their attention to the significance of what you have 
to say. You must then heighten that interest so that the audience will 
respond emotionally—even physically. (If the members of the audience 
are slumped down in their seats, it is a safe conclusion that they are giving 
little real attention to the speech. The words “relaxed” and “indifferent” 
describe responses that tend to go together.) If interest and attentiveness 
are to be complete, the members of your audience must be stirred into a 
lively and animated concern over your ideas. They must be made to see 
how the problem being presented affects them. Then they will “respond.” 
There can be no audience response until interest—real interest, to the point 
of personal concern —has been achieved by the speaker. To create this 
concern, you must know your audience. 


TYPES OF INTEREST 


There are three types of interest through which the speaker can appear 
to his audience. These are the primary, secondary, and momentary interests. 
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PRIMARY INTERESTS 

The primary interests include the basic concerns essential to welfare. 
Health, financial security, affection, the approval of one’s fellows, and the 
achievement of one’s ideals and ambitions may all be considered primary 
interests. The speaker who deals with such topics is sure of a hearing. 


SECONDARY INTERESTS 

Secondary interests include those which influence our thoughts and 
actions to a considerable extent but are not vital to our welfare. A man s 
golf game is merely a secondary interest compared with his job and his love 
for his family, yet it may be influential enough to get him up at 4:00 A.M. 
for an early-morning round. Stamp collecting, bridge playing, baseball, 
mountain climbing, and music are all secondary interests for most persons, 
yet they have determined and enthusiastic adherents. Secondary interests 
vary greatly from individual to individual, from community to community, 
and even from season to season. Hence the speaker must analyze his audi¬ 
ence before framing appeals based on secondary interests. 


MOMENTARY INTERESTS 

The momentary interests are those which arise out of the happenings 
of the day. They may be exceedingly intense and may for a brief time seem 
just as important as the primary interests; but shortly they are forgotten 
and others take their place. A state of international tension in Central 
Europe can seize the attention of the world for a few days. Everyone will 
talk about it with as much emotional intensity as though his own well-being 
were at stake. But in a few days some other momentary interest—a kid¬ 
naping, a major riot, a disastrous storm, or a crucial election campaign— 
has stolen the spotlight of public interest. A speaker who is alert to this 
continually shifting stream of momentary interests will always find an 
approach to catch the attention of his audience. 


DIRECT AND DERIVED INTERESTS 

Sometimes the speaker will wish to choose as his subject one of the 
primary, secondary, or momentary interests. He may present ideas for 
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the improvement of his listeners’ health, finances, or social standing. Or he 
may discover in advance what the secondary interests of his audience are 
and choose as the subject of his speech the one which appeals most widely. 
Thus he may talk to baseball fans about a plan for reorganizing the big 
leagues and to gardeners about a new perennial. Or, if student unrest is dis¬ 
rupting campuses, he may speak on the seriousness and extent of the prob¬ 
lem and on means of meeting it. This is known as a utilization of direct 
interests, for the speaker discusses subjects in which his audience is already 
interested before hearing the speech. 

Often the speaker selects his subject on some principle other than that 
of audience interest. Indeed, he may elect to speak on a certain topic pre¬ 
cisely because his audience is not interested in it. For example, he may wish 
to overcome an indifference to politics, to literature, to international affairs, 
or to a campus problem. A speaker will often want to draw upon his own 
interests, special knowledge, and experience. He may wish to air his own 
enthusiasm or anxiety concerning a subject toward which there is little 
audience interest. In any of these cases the speaker’s choice of subject mat¬ 
ter does not depend upon the direct interests of the audience. 

The speaker may, however, center attention upon his subject by the 
employment of what William James has called derived interest: the speaker 
must create interest by relating his topic to what already interests his 
listeners. A student speaker who gave a potentially interesting speech on 
his hobby of raising goldfish found his audience indifferent until, in his clos¬ 
ing remarks, he mentioned how profitable his hobby had been. If he had 
begun his talk by linking his subject to the primary interest of his audience 
in the problem of how to earn money, he would have created an eager 
attentiveness. 

The power of derived interest is demonstrated repeatedly in the ordi¬ 
nary concerns of everyday living. A boy may dislike studying physics— 
until he discovers that it will help him to develop his new hobby of building 
a hi-fi set. Geography ceases to be dull when it is associated with an active 
interest in the problems being discussed in the United Nations. When one 
family began to plan a trip to Mexico for the following summer, the 
younger members suddenly developed an unsuspected enthusiasm for the 
Spanish language. This same principle of transfer of interest may be em¬ 
ployed by a speaker to influence his audience. 

Although audience interest is important, it should not be considered 
by the speaker as the chief goal of his speech. Interest is an essential means 
to achieving the speaker’s end, but it should never be allowed to supplant 
the purpose of the speech. A speaker should try not merely to keep his 
audience interested but continually to direct that interest toward the ac¬ 
complishment of his goal. Many speakers fall into the trap of considering 
audience gratification a sure sign of success. It may, in fact, be a sign that 
the audience has conquered the speaker: that it has won him away from 
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the pursuit of his object and converted him into an agent for satisfying his 
listeners’ desire for amusement. This is what has happened when a spea er 
goes before an audience with a serious purpose but is beguiled by applause 
and the evident appreciation of his wit to use his time in a mere recita o 

humorous stories. . , ,. 

Your first question should be, “Am I holding the interest of my audi¬ 
ence?” But your second, and no less important, question should be, Am I 
holding the interest at the expense of my purpose, or am I using the interest 
to advance and accomplish my aim?” 


ELEMENTS OF INTEREST 

In searching for means of making your subject interesting, you may 
well ask yourself, How concrete and specific are my ideas? Does my organi¬ 
zation provide for variety? What sort of combination of the novel and 
familiar will the speech contain? Are the ideas vital to the audience? Do 
they represent conflict and provide suspense? Are there humorous possi¬ 
bilities to be developed? These factors may be called the elements of interest. 


CONCRETENESS 

The five senses are our basic avenues for gaining information: “Seeing 
is believing.” “The proof of the pudding is in the eating.” “The nose 
knows.” These common sayings reflect the trust which people have in the 
evidence of their senses. There is, on the other hand, a distrust of anything 
which is too abstract for sensory identification. When your ideas stray very 
far from the concrete, it is very probable that you do not know precisely 
what you mean, and it is almost certain that your audience does not. If you 
are discussing loyalty, patriotism, honesty, or any other abstraction, make 
your speech concrete with illustrations, examples, analogies, and particular 
facts. This is the first essential for attracting and holding an audience’s 
interest. 

Note how Stuart Chase, by the simple device of a vivid analogy, 
arouses interest in his discussion of means of controlling soil erosion. 


Here is a sloping cellar door. Take a watering can and sprinkle a quart 
of water at its top. Measure the amount which slides off. Except for a 
little evaporation, the whole quart will be at the bottom almost instantly. 
Now tack a piece of thick carpet on the door. Again pour the quart of 
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water on the carpet. Your measuring trough at the bottom will be lucky 

if it receives the merest trickle at first. Observe that the trickle continues 
tor a long time. 


THE SPECIFIC AND THE GENERAL 


Sometimes a speaker needs to use generalizations—as in the observa¬ 
tion that “all men are mortal.” Often it is more effective to use specific 
observations. For example, if you say “automobile,” your listeners do not 
receive much help in visualizing the object. To say Chevrolet is more spe¬ 
cific; to say, “A rather sporty Ford Country Squire stationwagon” is still 
more precise. Specific details are descriptive and evocative and enable the 
listeners to understand precisely what you mean. Generalizations, on the 
other hand, appeal to the intellect, and assert that a given fact has universal 
or at least very widespread validity. Both the specific and the general have 
their own kinds of usefulness. 


VARIETY 


It is a psychological fact that complete attention can be maintained 
for only a very few seconds. Look at a coin, and almost immediately your 
attention shifts from the whole object to the border, the lettering, or the 
design. Listen to a speaker, and if he provides variety of action, of voice, 
and of subject matter, you will continue to listen. Your attention will shift, 
but it will shift in relation to the speaker’s own changes in posture, voice, 
and substance. However, if the speaker drones along monotonously, with 
no action at all, or with constant repetition of the same gesture, and if his 
subject matter is all of one type, your attention will shift to something that 
will stimulate your interest by providing variety. Otherwise, you will find 
yourself almost irresistibly lulled to sleep. 

Variety in the subject matter should be of several sorts. There should 
be some generalization, supported by a number of concrete examples. Each 
point should be evolved, supported, and concluded in such a way that it 
stands out distinctly from every other point. Thus, the speech resembles a 
succession of mountain peaks rather than a flat plain. The speaker may run 
the whole gamut of informative, argumentative, impressive, appealing, and 
entertaining points of view. He may vary his mood from pathos to humor, 
from joviality to earnestness. His serious points will stand out more impres¬ 
sively if contrasted at intervals with a little lightness and triviality. John 
Ise’s speech, “Values in a Crazy World” (at the end of this chapter), offers 
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an excellent example of such varied content. With diversity in the subject 
matter, it will be simple and natural for the speaker’s manner to change 
and to be in turn conversational, assertive, challenging, appealing, gema , 
and matter of fact. 


NOVELTY AND FAMILIARITY 

William James expressed a valuable truth when he said, It is an odd 
circumstance that neither the old nor the new, by itself, is interesting: te 
absolutely old is insipid; the absolutely new makes no appeal at all. e 
old in the new is what claims attention—the old with a slightly new turn. 
There is little interest in what is already well known. It is boring, an it is 
condemned as “old stuff,” “trite,” and “platitudinous.” When a speaker has 
nothing new to say, his audience is soon shifting about restlessly and hoping 
that he will stop. But attention is held no better by what is absolutely novel. 
In order to popularize his subject, the speaker must interpret what is new 
to his listeners in terms of what they already know. 


THE VITAL 

Ideas are vital when they appeal to the primary interests of the 
audience. Something which threatens a person’s home, job, or neighborhood 
arouses not merely his interest but his immediate and deep concern. A 
speech may be interesting without being vital, but it can scarcely be vital 
without being interesting. That is to say, an audience may pay close atten¬ 
tion to trivial and unimportant ideas, such as may be presented in a speech 
intended solely to entertain, provided the other elements of interest are 
used. But the vital is so essential in winning attention that all experienced 
speakers use it frequently. An audience invariably pays attention to any 
speech which successfully tells how to be healthy, how to acquire more 
property, how to increase one’s power, how to better one’s reputation, how 
to win friends, how to avoid fear, how to protect those one loves, or how to 
be happier. Whenever a speaker can legitimately make use of the vital, it is 
to his advantage to do so. 


CONFLICT AND SUSPENSE 

“Continued next month,” says the line at the end of the magazine- 
serial installment, and thousands of people buy the next issue to see how 
the story is going to come out. A million dollars in admission fees is paid 
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by spectators of a heavyweight-championship boxing match. A hundred 
thousand football fans gather to watch the Rose Bowl game. Whenever 
conflict arises, whether it is international warfare or a dog fight on the street 
corner, people make it the center of their attention. “How is it going to 
come out?” is a universal question, applied to a thousand concerns of life. 

The speaker can utilize this source of interest by picturing for his audi¬ 
ence the conflict of attitudes which centers about his speech subject. A 
good example of how one speaker used this method is seen in a brief extract 
from a speech by Harold Fields on immigrants: 

“Different periods, different prejudices,” once said an eminent historian. 
That is particularly true today when “Lo, the poor Indian” has given way 
to Lo, the poor alien.” For today it is the alien who is made the target 
of all charges. If he is working, we say that he is taking employment away 
from Americans; if he is not working, we condemn him for being a charge 
upon relief. If he is wealthy, we criticize him for exploiting our country; 
if he is poor we vilify him for causing us to support him. We cause his 
name to be considered as synonymous with crime and illiteracy and un¬ 
desirabilities and antisocial policies. He is the communist, the atheist, the 
anarchist, the libertine, and the instigator for everything that means license 
in morals, ethics, conduct of living, and standards. 


HUMOR 


Humor is an invaluable aid for the speaker. In the introduction, he 
can use it as a means of securing the audience’s attention and creating a 
bond of good will between himself and his listeners. In the body of the 
speech, it may serve to point the interest of the audience to each of the main 
ideas. In the conclusion, it may be used to focus the audience’s attention 
squarely upon the speaker’s specific purpose. 

In using humor, the following cautions should be observed: (1) Be 
sure it is appropriate to the mood of the audience and to the occasion. 
(2) Be sure it is pertinent to your subject and to your purpose, so that it 
attracts interest toward, rather than away from, your aim in speaking. (3) 
Introduce it naturally and easily, but do not obviously drag it in. (4) Select 
jokes that are brief and pointed. (5) Have your jokes so well prepared 
that there is no danger of your fumbling for the point. Nothing is less funny 
than a joke that falls flat. On the other hand, there is no easier and surer 
way of winning a favorable response from an audience than good, sponta¬ 
neous humor. Chapter 22 contains a more detailed discussion of the use 
of humor. 
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CONCLUSION 

Since the audience is the object of the speech, it is apparent that a 
basic requirement of the speaker is to interest the audience. Unless he gains 
the attention of the listeners, all his skills are in vain. Adapting to the 
audience requires, first, an analysis of the audience to determine its intelli¬ 
gence, interests, attitudes, knowledge of the subject, and general back¬ 
ground. The speaker will also be helped by an understanding of primary, 
secondary, and momentary interests and how each may be utilized to gam 
and hold the attention of an audience. The relationship of .the interests of 
the audience to the subject matter of the speech may be either direct or 
derived. Finally, in gaining and holding attention, the speaker should make 
full use in his speech of the elements of interest: concreteness, variety, the 
novel-familiar combination, the vital, conflict, suspense, and humor. 


EXERCISES AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 


EXERCISES 

1. Give a three-minute talk on the factors of interest you have noted in a 
shop window display. 

2. Bring to class three full-page magazine advertisements which are 
excellent attention-getters. Point out to the class as briefly as possible 
how each utilizes the factors of interest. 

3. Turn in written analyses of the adaptation to the audience of two 
speeches, not more than one of which may be heard on radio or 
television. 

4. Turn in written analyses of the factors of interest found in a half- 
dozen commercials on radio or television programs. 

5. Choose a topic in which you are interested and which you feel should 
be interesting to your classroom audience. Connect your subject, either 
directly or by derivation, with one primary, one secondary, and one 
momentary interest which you are confident that the members of your 
audience will have in common. Outline the speech, employing at least 
three of the elements of interest in your development of the main ideas. 
One of the elements of interest should be used in the introduction and 
one in the conclusion. 

6. As you listen to the round of speeches called for in Exercise 5, select 
the speech which is least interesting to you and analyze the reasons for 
its failure to catch your interest. Develop the same subject, in outline 
form, in a manner which you would consider more interesting. Write 
out briefly your reasons for preferring your treatment of the subject 
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to that of your classmate. Hand one copy of your report, including the 
speech outline, to your instructor and one copy to the student whose 
speech you have revised. 

7. Select from the round of speeches called for in Exercise 5 the speech 
which seems most interesting to you. Analyze the reasons for its suc¬ 
cess in holding your attention. To what extent was that success due to 
the contents of the speech? To what extent was it due to the delivery? 
To what extent was it due to the personality of the speaker? Was its 
success due in part to the mood of the audience? Write a brief report 
listing specific things learned from listening to and analyzing this 
speech which you plan to incorporate in your own future speeches. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE SPEECH 

Read the following speech rapidly, to enjoy it and to get its general 
tone. Then go through it again, noting as many as you can find of the 
various types of interest and elements of interest discussed in this chapter. 
Note particularly how careful the speaker was to point the interest of his 
audience directly toward his goal. Note the growing intensity of the speech 
as it marches toward a conclusion. How pertinent is the speech in terms 
of today’s problems? 


VALUES IN A CRAZY WORLD 4 

by John Ise 

When I was asked to make a talk at this dinner, it was with specific 
instructions that I should try to say something that would not be too diffi¬ 
cult for the sociologists to understand. Thus my field was rather severely 


4 Delivered at the annual meeting of the Mid-West Economic Association and 
the Mid-West Sociological Society, Des Moines, Iowa, 1937. 
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limited; but it was further restricted by the obvious desirability of confining 
myself to something that I could understand not an easy task in the 
present state of the great science of economics. After much arduous labor, 

I found the limitations quite too much for me, and decided that intelligibility 
was not essential; that if my paper was unintelligible, the sociologists would 
easily recognize it was a contribution in sociological theory; the economists 
would assume that it was either sociology or something new in economic 
theory, and I would thus establish my standing as one of the new school of 
economic theorists—perhaps an institutionalist, or a reconstructed and 
stream-lined Veblen or Marx or Pareto; and I might some day serve as the 
subject of books and essays explaining what I really meant. 

Something over two thousand years ago, a very strange people lived 
in southeastern Europe, on the shores of the Mediterranean Sea. Poverty- 
stricken, these people lived in houses without drains and without stoves, 
slept in beds without sheets or springs, fastened their clothes without but¬ 
tons, wore no underclothes and no socks, warmed themselves over a pot of 
ashes, “studied poetry without books, geography without maps, and politics 
without newspapers”; and they had no gadgets. Yet, in their rags and 
hovels, they produced some of the greatest literature, philosophy, painting 
and sculpture of all ages. Never knowing comfort, the Greeks built what 
was in some respects the highest civilization ever known. 

Nearly two thousand years later another race of barbarians, also 
without furnaces or automobiles or gadgets, began to write music. The 
great German musicians, Mozart, Bach, Schubert, and Beethoven, never 
housed comfortably, never able to travel at sixty miles an hour, without 
any of the advantages of rapid transit, Chambers of Commerce, Liberty 
Leagues, Daughters of the First American Revolution, Red Networks, mov¬ 
ing pictures, daily tabloids of funnies or football carnivals, turned their 
attention to the writing of immortal music. 

A century or two later, a great and highly civilized people, mostly 
descendants of the fifty thousand heroes who braved the dangers of the 
briny deep in the good ship Mayflower, in order to give the pagan Indians 
the blessings of rum and Christian civilization, found a new way of life, 
which was to be the efflorescence of many centuries of developing culture. 
They invented engines and thermostats, statistics and scientific manage¬ 
ment, advertising and salesmanship, B.O. and Halitosis, dental cripples and 
dishpan hands, cathedral bath rooms, calories and vitamins, cigar lighters 
and near beer, crooning, kidnapping and community singing, plastic surgery 
and schoolgirl complexions; but, alas, they knew not Plato, and they knew 
not Beethoven. Their unquenchable energies they devoted to the perfection 
of new engines with which to transport themselves quickly from places 
where they were bored to tears to other places where they were bored to 
death. Knowing the substantial joy of being comfortable, they worked them¬ 
selves into hardened arteries and high blood pressure and Bright’s Disease 
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devising new ways of being still more comfortable, until they attained a 
level of bodily comfort quite as high as that of hogs in the shade of the old 
apple tree. Indifferent to the pain and tedium that they suffered in leisure 
time, they invented numberless gadgets to provide still more leisure time, 
which they devoted to such cultured activities as bridge, fan dancing,’ 
brotherly lodges and ballyhoo, flagpole sitting, stamp collecting, walkathons, 
endurance flying, and organizations for the uplift of the underprivileged 
classes that have no leisure time in which to be bored; to the invention of 
new gew-gaws with which to protect themselves from the boredom of their 
own intellectual and cultural aridity; to the task of learning to use the 
gadgets that they had in their cars and kitchens and bath rooms; and to the 
protection of American gadget civilization from insidious communists. They 
were so busy with all these manifold activities that they had little time for 
the study of any form of art, which was thought unmanly anyhow and un¬ 
worthy of a great nation of rugged individualists. The study of the arts was 
left to the women, who had been released from domestic duties by the 
gadgets in the homes. 

Only mechanical gadgets were welcomed by these great and highly 
cultured people. Political gadgets and inventions were thought highly dan¬ 
gerous, and those who suggested new ideas in politics and economics were 
listed in an ignoble register known as the Red Network. All policemen 
kept copies of the Red Network. The people welcomed new models of cars 
with great joy, but those who wanted new models of the Constitution were 
called damn communists and put in jail. 

Perhaps all this will seem like a criticism of what is often called 
American civilization; but before we can offer a criticism of that hypo¬ 
thetical abstraction we must analyze it in the light of cold and scientific 
logic. Can we say that devotion to gadgets is inferior to the study of Plato 
or Beethoven? Can we say, categorically, that the pleasure of riding from 
nowhere to nowhere at eighty miles an hour is inferior in quality to the 
pleasure of listening to the Eroica Symphony or the Gotterdammerung? As 
economists we have always evaded such questions. We have assumed that 
whatever the people want has economic utility, whether bootleg gin or 
Beethoven; and from the predominance of demand for the former have 
assumed that American happiness was increasing day by day in every way. 
Economists have refused to make distinctions among different satisfactions, 
not because of laziness, but because they thought themselves unfitted to the 
task and unable to make any worth-while contribution. I share the modesty 
of all economists in this matter. In fact, I approach the problem of apprais¬ 
ing consumers’ choices with strong misgivings mitigated only by a comfort¬ 
ing recollection of the fact that if I bring no heavy cargo of truth into port 
I am not the only economist who has ever wasted precious ink. The im¬ 
portance of the problem will perhaps justify even a feeble effort at its 
elucidation. 
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Perhaps much of our traditional economics is pointless and of little 
avail, a foundation with no super-structure, a prologue without the opera. 
The production of goods, more goods, more things, mountains of things 
to what purpose? The assumption is that more goods mean more satisfac¬ 
tion, more utility—more comfort and happiness. The assumption seems to 
be that man has an infinite capacity for pleasurable titillations, and that 
titillations of all kinds are equally good for him. The truth appears to e 
that men are so constituted as to be capable of only a limited number o 
titillations; that, above a pain economy, the goods to which men are accus¬ 
tomed fade into the background and cease to have psychological importance. 
Only the new, unusual or unaccustomed goods stir any conscious response. 
and the bicycle of a generation ago brought as much satisfaction as the 
automobile of today. Perhaps the increased health and cleanliness of our 
age of wealth represent objective gains; but in other respects it is doubtful 
if our mountains of goods have made us any happier than the poverty- 
stricken pioneers of a generation or two ago. Increase in human happiness, 
and much more certainly improvement in the quality of life must be found 
in something else. 

Consumers’ goods may be classified in a great many ways, but, follow¬ 
ing Professor Hawtrey, I shall begin by dividing them into defensive goods 

_those which serve merely to prevent pain or distress, and creative goods 

—those which supply some positive, creative satisfaction. Food enables us 
to avoid hunger; clothing, with our furnaces and thermostats, enables us 
to avoid cold; knee-action cars enable us to avoid being jolted, although 
we may sometimes pay five dollars a day for a riding horse to give us the 
jolts we miss in the car; by riding to the golf club in a car we may avoid the 
fatigue of walking, so that we may enjoy the fatigue of playing golf; the 
electric eye shifts our gears and opens the door, and turns the water foun¬ 
tain on for us, relieving us of exhausting and fatiguing labor, so that we 
may take our morning setting-up exercises with more zest. Jazz, most 
novels, most movies, cards and puzzles and ice enable us to avoid boredom 

_which we may define as “an uncomfortable consciousness of cerebral 

innocuous desuetude.” All the goods and products I have mentioned are 
merely defensive, as are most of the goods that litter the rooms of our 
homes, and the shelves of our stores. They enable us to avoid hunger, cold, 
discomfort, fatigue, pain or boredom. They are merely negative. Perhaps 
we should ask how far is distress bad? And we are in distress immediately. 
We are safe in saying that unallayed hunger, cold and fatigue, characteristic 
of a pain economy, are bad, because they are destructive of health, or even 
of life—which for the present I shall assume to be good. Yet without hun¬ 
ger there could be no joy of eating; without cold, warmth could scarcely be 
felt as a good; without fatigue there could be no sweet rest. It is good to 
be hungry if we presently may eat, to be cold if we may warm ourselves, to 
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be tired if we soon may rest. The want is inseparable from the satisfaction 
of it; and one of the faults of our age of plenty is that we seldom feel keen 
Ull ger, physical fatigue, or cold, and therefore miss in part the substantial 
satisfactions of a simpler and more meager economy. Pain is bad, however, 
ecause it is symptomatic of a danger to health or life; boredom is similarly 
bad, indicating a lack of vigorous intellectual health. The distress that arises 
from dirt is bad because of its obvious relation to health, although cleanli¬ 
ness is sometimes carried beyond the needs of health, to proclaim a pecuni¬ 
ary capacity for conspicuous consumption, particularly when we may bathe 
in the cathedral bath rooms of the modern home. At any rate we look for¬ 
ward to Saturday night with far more joy than our pioneer ancestors did. 

Many defensive products, such as thermostats and gadgets, serve 
merely to protect the individual from physical discomfort; but, as Professor 
Hawtrey says: The whole yields no positive good; it merely brings him to 
the zero point, at which he is suffering from no avoidable harm”—the 
point that the aforesaid hogs reached with almost no trouble at all. “The 
man has weeded his garden, and still has to choose what he will plant in it, 
before he can be said to have made anything of his life.” Other defensive 
products machines and gadgets—increase the amount of leisure; but often 
to no worth-while end. The oyster and the crab likewise have leisure, the 
heiress and the playboy at Miami; but they build no noble lives. What does 
the typical man do with his leisure? “To create leisure,” as Hawtrey says, 
and then to occupy it by killing time is a contemptible confession of fa.il- 
ure , yet that is precisely what this man does. The most effective and con¬ 
clusive way to kill time is of course to commit suicide. That disposes of a 
great amount of leisure tune and eliminates all boredom at once; but few 
have the courage to follow this logical course. Temporary suicide and 
release from boredom may be achieved by geting drunk. A considerable 
number avail themselves of this escape. Analogous to this is the playing of 
certain games—bridge and poker—which enable men and women to tide 
over tedious afternoons or nights without undue mental strain. Many men 
and all women resort to cards. Automobile riding is for many a defense 
against boredom, which accounts for the great popularity of the automobile. 
To sit and think involves mental strain, to merely sit is tedious, but to sit 
and drive is neither straining nor tedious; and the car radio, turned to 
Happy Hooligan’s horrible jazz, adds nothing to the demands on the mind. 
Most movies, newspapers—particularly the funny sections—most popular 
magazines, such as the Cosmopolitan, The American and True Confessions, 
most of the music heard over the radio, serve merely to protect people from 
being bored. 

Here we can make out the fundamental reason for the multiplicity of 
organizations, societies and clubs in America, and for the overpowering 
anxiety of most people to join as many as possible. I know of a town of 
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one hundred and fifty inhabitants, which has one hundred and fifty-one 
organizations of various kinds. It may be true, as Schopenhauer says that 
it is better to be alone than with a hundred fools, but it is probably bet er 
for any one of the fools to be with the other ninety-nine. It is so muc 
more sociable, and there is less danger of being bored. 

Creative goods are goods which serve in building a richer and finer 
life—a life definitely above that of the hogs in the shade of the old apple 
tree. The hogs are not hungry, they do not suffer from cold or heat, they 
are comfortable, unfatigued and contented. The creative life must be some¬ 
thing above this; and good music, good literature, artistic creations of a 
kinds, are competent to raise life above this physical and biological level. 

A second distinction among different kinds of goods and activities we 
need not discuss here—the distinction based on social .consequences. 
America stands today in a very great danger of lapsing back to some form 
of barbarism, because too many people are playing bridge and studying 
gadgets who should be reading and discussing economics, sociology, and 
political science. Perhaps the development of a taste for good music and 
the fine arts would not help much here; but good literature broadens the 
social outlook, perhaps quite as much as technical economics, and so is 

real training in intelligent citizenship. 

A very important distinction, and one which the economist can use 
safely, is that based on the question of durability. A good sort of satisfac¬ 
tion, like a good coat, is one which lasts well; while a poor one, like a 
shoddy garment, soon wears thin. Here is a clear and objective distinction, 
one that does not lead us into the brambles of aesthetics. 

By adopting this distinction, we avoid the pitfalls always involved in 
contrasting high and low wants. Many people speak of certain satisfactions 
as f ow —eating, and drinking, for instance; and of others as high—the en¬ 
joyment of literature, music and the other finer arts. The distinction is not 
clear and exact, however, for any of the satisfactions mentioned may be 
either high or low, and it may take generations to find out which. The real 
question is, does it wear well? If the dedication of much time and attention 
to the niceties of eating brings lasting happiness, it is good; if it finally palls, 
or if it brings gout or overweight or indigestion, it is bad. If indulgence in 
Bach or Beethoven proves to be a lasting and growing source of happiness, 
we must call it good; if it brings us to satiety and boredom, we must call 
it bad. 

This distinction will serve not only as between different kinds of satis¬ 
faction. Good furniture is furniture that wears well, not physically but 
aesthetically: bad furniture seems uglier every time we look at it. We know 
that Chippendale and Sheraton models are good, because they have stood 
the test of many generations. Good literature is literature that wears well, 
poor literature is that which we tire of quickly, that which is soon forgotten. 
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Let anyone read Artemus Ward or Bill Nye a few times, and note the rate 
at which the utility declines; then let him read Mark Twain a few times. 
It is easy to pick out the great literature. Mark Twain, like Walt Whitman, 
once regarded as vulgar, is now recognized as one of the greatest writers 
of all time. Like a garment of fine cloth, a service of sterling silver, a statue 
hewn by Praxiteles, he wears well. The English department should have a 
statistician to draw reputation curves for well-known writers—for Mark 
Twain, Walt Whitman, and Thomas Hardy, slanting up; for Kipling, Long¬ 
fellow, and Conrad, doubtless slanting downward, as we gain a perspective 
on them. 

The same principle applies to music, and painting and all the fine arts. 
I recall a time when I could read a world of symphonic drama into the 
Spanish Fandango, when a Dudley Buck love song made me want to marry 
all the girls in the Sears, Roebuck catalogue. Most of us go through such 
a period of immaturity. Most of us test out the various grades and qualities 
of music, and, if we have any capacity of growth, wind up with a solid ap¬ 
preciation of the great masters. Good music wears well. I confess that I have 
some difficulty with Bach—perhaps because I still enjoy romance in music 
and because, when I hear his fugues, I can just see those twenty children 
chasing each other around the table. 

To make a further confession, I do not enjoy most modern music, and 
I find it difficult to apply my criterion of durability. To be severely frank, I 
never did like the stuff, so it sounds no worse the second time than the first 
—and usually no better. Since I cannot test it myself, I shall have to leave 
the test of its appraisal to my grandchildren. I must say that much of it 
sounds the way Mid-Victorian furniture looks, and I doubt if most of it will 
stand the test of time; but another generation will be able to speak authori¬ 
tatively. 

This brings me to a final criterion for judging human recreational 
activities and satisfactions. What do they do to us? Do they cause us to 
shrink and shrivel and harden, like the meat of a stale walnut; or do they 
help us to grow into a broader, deeper and richer appreciation of the fine 
things in life? Alfred Marshall says that the fullness of life is found in the 
development of as many and as high faculties as possible. Mind, I do not 
speak of happiness. In the first place, I do not know what happiness is. 
Some philosophers say there is no such thing; others say that it is merely 
a matter of systematized delusions; all would have to admit that it is a 
matter of individual judgment. I find it is not a by-product of education; 
and I think education should not have the purpose of making people happy. 
“Its aim,” as Frank Knight says, “is rather to raise problems than to solve 
them; the association of sadness and wisdom is proverbial, and he that 
increaseth knowledge increaseth sorrow.” Most of my idiot friends, on the 
other hand, seem contented with the world as it is—with Hitler and Mus- 
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solini and Franco and American jazz and tuberculosis and hydrophobia 
and the Devil and all his works—happy in spite of all the world-wide grief 
and distress that make philosophers sad. Pictures of complete happiness: a 
million Germans with their brains turned off yelling ‘ Heil, Hitler , twenty- 
five thousand students throwing their hats in the air when the home team 
makes a touchdown; a hundred thousand patriotic Americans at a political 
convention or rally, with bands and ballyhoo, saving America from God 
knows what! No, education does not aim to make people happy, nor does 
culture, nor civilization itself. 

If we define happiness as comfort and satiety and contentment we may 
even go further and say that happiness is not always what men seek. As 
Frank Knight suggests, run through a list of economic wants, food, clothing, 
shelter, amusement, etc., and ask the candid question as to what fraction of 
the ordinary man’s expenditure for any of them makes him “feel better,’’ 
or is expected to do so. “It is a stock and conclusive objection to utopias,” 
to quote Knight again, “that men simply will not live in a world where 
everything runs smoothly and life is free from care.” A man who has 
nothing to worry about immediately busies himself in creating something, 
gets into some absorbing game, falls in love, prepares to conquer some 
enemy, or hunt lions or the North Pole, or what not. We recall also the case 
of Faust, that the Devil himself could not invent escapades and adventures 
fast enough to give his soul one moment’s peace. So he died, seeking and 
striving, and the Angel pronounced him thereby “saved.” “Wer immer 
strebend sich bemuht, den konnen wir erlosen.” The pleasure philosophy 
is a false theory of life. The Hindus thought the question of happiness 
through to the end long ago and reached the inevitable conclusion—Nir¬ 
vana—“just life enough to enjoy being dead.” 

Here we part with those whom Carlyle calls the “pig trough philoso¬ 
phers.” The fullness of life is not found in the consumption of the most 
possible goods, the eating of the most delicately-flavored food, the wearing 
of the richest garments, the living in many-roomed houses. In that direction 
lies not life, but satiety and envy and boredom. 

No, I am not talking about happiness, which I can’t define, and if I 
could define wouldn’t want badly enough to dispense with what brains I 
have in order to get it. I am talking about life, the fullness of life —the 
exercise of as many and high faculties as possible. I do not know whether 
life is good or not, but if it isn’t good, we can help ourselves liberally, any¬ 
how, while we are here, and console ourselves with the thought that we can 
be dead a long while. Since I must have such a large helping of being dead, 
I would like to be as much alive as possible while I am here. I would like 
to exercise as many and as high faculties as possible. I want to live with my 
family. I want to read much, listen to the riches of music, travel, see the 
beauties of nature and of great works of art, see a good show occasionally, 
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fish a little when I have the patience, perhaps play golf, hunt antiques, dig in 
the ground in the springtime—I believe it was Abel who started that busi¬ 
ness, and man will never get away from it—walk through dead leaves in 
November, and through snow in the winter. As a good Kansas man, reared 
in the rarefied moral atmosphere of Kansas, I cannot of course indulge in 
strong drink even for the stomach’s sake, but I can enjoy 3.2 beer on hot 
summer days, and a cigar when I have a nickel. We need not get full to 
have a full life, but I suppose a full life would have to include a moderate 
amount of wickedness. 

The exercise of as many and as high faculties as possible, that is the 
good life, because it is much life. It is on this principle that man, or at any 
rate some men, may be said to be higher than the oyster. Having a some¬ 
what larger and more deeply convoluted brain, a man may indeed be wiser 
than an oyster; but he may also be crazier than an oyster. Having greater 
resources, he can be a bigger fool than an oyster, because he can know so 
much more that isn’t so. An investigation of political intelligence by Pro¬ 
fessor Eldridge of the University of Kansas revealed the fact that on some 
economic questions, men knew much less than nothing—that on some true 
and false questions they batted only 25 per cent. Any colony of oysters 
could bat 50 per cent, as could tin men or weather vanes—on the mathe¬ 
matical principle of probability. Man is not necessarily wiser than an oyster; 
but, according to Marshall, he lives a fuller life, because he exercises more 
faculties. Some philosophers express somewhat the same ideal in what they 
call the “development of personality.” 

Using this criterion, how shall we appraise some of the current recrea¬ 
tional activities? Is the professional society woman a wiser, finer, nobler 
character because of her expensive parties? Is she learning to live more 
fully—“to exercise more or higher faculties”? Does the devotee of bridge 
grow steadily in high faculties from wondering who played the jack or who 
holds the ace? Man, made in the image of God, cudgeling his brains about 
such a question—it is blasphemy! Surely such a question is hardly worthy 
even of a woman—made of an ancestral rib. Does the baseball fan develop 
new richness of personality by listening to the radio announcer describe the 
game someone else is playing? Is the movie fan typically a man of many 
faculties, because of this devotion to such noble dramas as Hoopla and 
Naughty Marietta? No, these activities are merely defensive. They are 
resorted to by those who are trying to protect themselves from boredom. 
Even in our colleges, we find the students engaged mainly in activities of 
this sort. Nature, as the physicists say, abhors a vacuum; and some of our 
students would be almost complete vacua were it not for social and athletic 
activities. Some people accuse our students of being “Reds.” Would that 
accusation were justified, for a red is at least full of color; but quite a few 
of our students are only full of vacuity. 
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What, by the way, do these activities do to our typical student? They 
leave him stranded in early middle life, a cultural wreck or shall I say a 
“flat tire,” or a cultural doughnut with the rim knocked off—with nothing 
to carry him on through the rest of his weary, stale and unprofitable 
journey. “Fat and forty,” he can no longer dance; his favorite magazines, 
The American and Ballyhoo, no longer satisfy, even with the lift afforded 
by his Camels; athletics are hardly safe for his weak heart, even when 
described over the radio; jazz is warmed-over gravy. So he must protect 
himself from the growing weight of tedium by joining brotherly lodges, 
dressing himself up in a dunce cap and parading the streets, making 
speeches on the necessity of preserving the Constitution—which he has 
never read—and perhaps indulging in a glorious alcoholic release once 
in a while, on the occasion of a visit to his noble Alma Mater. 

Yet I would not like to seem unappreciative of our students. They are 
the finest people in the world, the only redemption, if there is any redemp¬ 
tion, of our educational system. Their faults are merely the faults of 
American life, and their virtues rise above the ordinary level of American 
life. I am quite out of sympathy with the cynic who described American 
education as the casting of false pearls before real swine. Some of our pearls 
are seconds, Woolworth pearls, I think; but our students, God bless them, 
are as fine as could be reared in a comfort-, gadget- and speed-worshipping 

civilization—or shall I say “barbarism ? 

Building for a full life—that is what we need—the development of a 
taste for the enduring cultural values, for good literature and art and music, 
the sort of things that pile up spiritual riches within us and leave us 
wondering, not how we shall pass the time, but how we can find time for all 
the beauty that is within our reach. 

In a civilization like ours, good music, literature, and the arts are 
needed as never before. Ours is a technological civilization, a civilization 
of iron and steel, of wheels and cranes and levers, of science and engineer¬ 
ing, of roar and clatter. It is a civilization in which realism has displaced 
romance, in which the emotions have shrivelled in the glare of harsh 
reality. The man without capacity for emotional experience may be very 
scientific, but his life is on a dead level of monotony that smacks of spiritual 
death. We need emotional experience, which we can find better in music than 
anywhere else; in the nobility of Beethoven’s Eroica Symphony, the pathos 
of Tchaikowsky’s Symphonie Pathetique, of Schubert’s Tod und das 
Madchen, in the ecstatic grief of the Liebestod. As a release from the hard 
realities of a machine age, we need good music and the arts to keep our 
souls alive. 

One more thought I would like to leave with you. If our economic 
society is not incurably sick, we may look forward to much more leisure 
time in the future—leisure time which we may kill by playing cards, reading 
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the tabloids, or driving our cars rapidly past our splendid system of bill¬ 
boards; or may use to build up our own cultural resources. Unfortunately 
our business civilization provides excellent facilities for our degradation, 
but not much that is uplifting. The radio, which might afford us riches 
undreamed of, is prostituted to jazz and the advertisement of contented 
cows, Heel Hugger Shoes, Listerine and Odorono. Here is the greatest 
failure of American democracy—the greatest failure in the sense that it 
falls farther short of its possibilities for good than anything else I can 
think ofv The government should broadcast over the radio, at all times 
during the day and evening, on different wave lengths, grand operas, 
symphony orchestra music, chamber music, with intermissions of oratorio^ 
jazz of two grades—plain rotten and infernal—lectures by the greatest 
speakers in the country, and Amos and Andy throughout the day. You 
will see that I am no snob. I want the cultural proletariat to have their 
ham and eggs. I would gladly give them the largest and worst jazz orchestra 
that money will buy, and Amos and Andy on one wave length, but not 
on twenty. 

This program would call for an expenditure of perhaps a hundred 
million dollars a year one third of a cent a day, per capita, twelve per 
cent of the cost of our army and navy. It would give employment to thou¬ 
sands of competent musicians; and it would make America a decent place 
to live in, a decent place even for those who love good music. 

Something tells me, however, that all this is not in prospect. Some¬ 
thing tells me that if, when, and as we recover our wonted prosperity, we 
shall have more and worse jazz, bigger and better bridge parties, gadgets 
piled on gadgets, longer and faster cars and happier fools driving them 
faster past bigger and better billboards; and I suppose we shall always 
have pessimists worrying about a possible decline of such a civilization. 


NOTE 


This is the kind of speech which is certain to arouse controversy, since 
it deals vigorously with the question of values. Professor Ise was speaking 
in 1937, and a great many changes in American thinking have occurred 
since then. To what extent do you agree with his basic premise that “full¬ 
ness of life” rather than “happiness” should be our goal? with his specific 
judgments, such as his dislike for “modern” music? Do you find any 
respects in which his examples seem out-of-date? Perhaps the class might 
find time to organize a discussion around his central theme in order to 
clarify the group thinking on today’s campuses concerning the vital ques¬ 
tion of what values we should be pursuing. You will readily observe that 
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Professor Ise favors a liberal arts rather than a strictly vocational educa¬ 
tion. Members of the class might profitably extend their reading 
field of educational theory and present an ent.re round of speechesi reflec: g 

their varying views, making references to Ise’s ideas, as a means P 

ing all the speeches centralized around a single focal point, rom ris 
attempt to define happiness to the contemporary ques for learning in 
the “hundred best books," man has been eternally seeking a promising 
roadway to his own betterment. Would Professor Ise react avora y or un 
favorably to student protest demonstrations in support of their re orm g 
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THE 


chapter 

Out of study, revision, checking and rechecking finally evolved 
the essentials of the attack plan, and these, regardless of 
changing details, were adhered to religiously. 

—Dwight D. Eisenhower 

No matter how much detailed information a speaker may possess about 
his subject, he cannot even commence to develop an effective speech until 
after he decides upon his “plan of attack.” The establishment of the goal 
was discussed in Chapter 8, and Chapter 9 described the process of select¬ 
ing and gathering the supporting materials. At this moment the situation 
was not unlike that which confronted General Eisenhower when he was 
named commander-in-chief of the forces assembled in Great Britain for the 
purpose of reconquering Europe. He knew what was to be done and he 
had resources with which to accomplish it. The question still to be decided 
was: How? This is precisely the question that confronts an individual who 
is invited to give a speech. The information he has must be organized in a 
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way that will make it serve his purpose in relation to the particular audience 
to which he will be speaking. Chapter 10 suggested ways of adapting e 
materials to the characteristics of the listeners. In this chapter t e pro em 
discussed is how best to arrange it in effective patterns. 

A good speech is far more than a collection of good 1 eas * ^ 1S 
organization, or ingenious pattern of well-chosen ideas and clarifying or 
substantiating data. A Swiss watch is more than the mere sum of its parts, 
it is an organization, an intricate interrelationship, a patterning of those 
parts into a precision timepiece. Similarly, main ideas to support the centra 
theme of a talk are not just any two or three ideas relevant to the theme, ut 
the ideas out of which the purposive pattern of the speech can best be 

organized. . ., , 

The total organizational task of speech composition may be considered 

as essentially one of outlining. Introductions and conclusions are of such 
importance that they merit special and separate consideration. Finally, the 
speaker must adapt his plan to the specific type of preparation he intends 

to use. 


OUTLINING THE SPEECH 

Stop for a moment to reconsider the challenging task which faced 
General Eisenhower when he arrived in England to assume command of 
the millions of men and vast stores of military supplies which had been 
assembled in preparation for an eventual attack against the German forces 
that were occupying Europe. The strategic goal was established: to liberate 
France and the other conquered nations. The tactics by means of which 
this goal might be achieved were yet to be worked out. As Eisenhower said 
in the quotation used at the head of this chapter, The essentials of the 
attack plan finally evolved out of study, revision, checking and rechecking. 
The methodology, or organization of his campaign, was not and could not 
be instantly apparent. It had to evolve gradually out of his careful study 
of the problems that must be solved. This is a sound guide to the way a 
speaker must approach the task of outlining a speech. 

First of all, the goal—what he seeks to accomplish; or what response 
he wants from listeners—must be decidedly clear. This goal will be ab¬ 
solutely dominant as the guide to his thinking about the outline. What he 
does will be done in pursuit of that goal. Whether his outline is or is not 
effective will depend precisely upon how well it focuses all his resources 
upon the accomplishment of the goal. Secondly, he must already have in 
hand the resources, the materials he will need; or, if some are lacking, he 
must determine what more is required and then set about getting them. 
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Third, he must estimate correctly the nature of his listeners (just as Eisen¬ 
hower had to determine the strength and the disposition of the enemy 
forces) so that he may organize his data in the way that will be most 
effective in dealing with them. Finally, his plan must be definite enough to 
provide a structure or framework for his remarks; yet it must permit flexible 
adjustment in case the audience response does not prove to be what he 
has anticipated. 

An outline, then, is prepared to satisfy four related but separate con¬ 
siderations: (1) to support the speaker’s purpose; (2) to provide a means 
of arranging his materials and a test of what materials he actually needs; 
(3) to adjust to the interests, needs, and desires of his listeners; and (4) to 
permit him a desirable freedom of choice in making final adjustments of the 
approach even while he is delivering the speech. 

Support for the Purpose. Is the purpose to help the listeners under¬ 
stand, to induce their belief, to secure action from them, to inspire their 
concern, or to entertain them? The “main ideas” you have developed (as 
discussed in Chapter 9) will be phrased accordingly: as explanatory state¬ 
ments, as arguments, as appeals to action, as ringing affirmations, or as 
witty aphorisms. The content and form of the major “points” to be placed 
in your outline will, therefore, be determined by the purpose. 

Arrangement of the Materials. When your main ideas are placed 
on paper as the major points of your outline, each will be preceded by a 
roman numeral as follows: 

I. First major point 

II. Second major point and so on ... . 

Now you are ready to proceed to select from your accumulated resources 
the specific facts, ideas, illustrations, comparisons, and other materials that 
will adequately “develop” or “support” the major point. If you find that 
attainment of your purpose requires you to establish a major point for 
which you do not have supporting data, this is a clear indication that you 
need to return to the library or to other sources in search of the additional 
needed resources. You “test” the adequacy of your materials by placing 
them in subordinate positions relative to the major points, so that you (or 
anyone else) can see at a glance what needs to be available and whether 
or not it actually is present. Thus: 

I: Wars are unjust to youths, for 

A. The policies which lead to war are determined by elders; yet 

B. It is the youths who must fight to try to attain them; furthermore, 

C. The principal costs of war accumulate as national debts to be paid 
by the young in the years ahead. 
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As the speaker looks at this outline, he may tell himself that his major point 
will be established provided he actually does have the details of information 
with which to win agreement with his supporting assertions, A, B, and C. 

Adjustment to the Listeners. If the speaker knows his audience 
will already be interested in his topic, he may start his outline with the first 
step in developing it; but if he expects his listeners to be either indifferent 
or hostile, he will need to commence with materials aimed to arouse sym¬ 
pathetic interest. If his listeners have a prior understanding concerning the 
topic, he may proceed at once into a technical discussion of selected fea¬ 
tures* of it; but if the subject is unknown to his audience, he may well have 
to lay an initial basis for general understanding of its nature. If he is seeking 
to induce belief or action, he may decide to arrange materials in his outline 
to start with what his listeners already accept, and to proceed onwards from 
that point to others which will require special support. 

Flexibility during Presentation. A speaker’s anticipation of how 
an audience may respond may not always be borne out in fact. He may 
expect that a simple illustration will clarify understanding or induce belief; 
but perhaps his listeners may signal to him their continuing perplexity or 
doubt, in which case he should “adjust” his planned outline and bring more 
resources to bear upon the point. Again a comparison with Eisenhower’s 
Normandy landing is useful. It is obvious that if he anticipated capture of 
a specific enemy position with a certain force, he yet would, if necessary, 
be prepared to increase the force to deal with unexpectedly heavy resistance. 
A speaker needs to keep his mind alert to the need to compress or eliminate 
some materials if he has had to expand others; for only in this way can he 
avoid violating his time limit. Moreover, something may have happened 
after his speech has been completely prepared—a significant late radio 
news flash of relevance to his topic, for example—which makes is desirable 
for him to change at least part of what he had prepared to say. An outline 
serves always the three primary purposes we have just described, but it 
cannot serve them slavishly. When there is need for a change, the change 
should be made. 


FORMS OF THE OUTLINE 


Outlines may be in topical or complete-sentence form. The advantage 
of the complete-sentence form is that it assures clarity and completeness 
of thought. It may, therefore, have distinct advantages for the less experi¬ 
enced. However, the topical form of outline has the advantage of being 
brief, thus making it easier for the speaker to remember. 
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Every college student has had long acquaintance with outlining in 
English composition and other classes. It may nevertheless prove helpful 
to summarize here a few of the essential principles. The outline is the plan 
of the speech. It should, therefore, be complete. Yet it is the plan—not the 
entire speech and so it should be as brief as is compatible with thorough¬ 
ness. Clearness is aided by a threefold division of the outline into introduc¬ 
tion, body, and conclusion. Headings and successive subheadings are 
established to make clear which ideas are of paramount importance and 
which are illustrative or supporting. Never use just one subheading to 
indicate divisions of an item, for it is hardly logical to divide a thing into 
one part. A single subheading may, however, consist of an illustration or of 
a supporting fact. Subheadings may constitute (1) subdivisions of the main 
heading, (2) amplification of a statement, (3) illustrations of what a state¬ 
ment implies, (4) explanations of an assertion, or (5) proofs supporting 
a proposition. Numbers or letters used to label the divisions of the outline 
must be kept uniform. Uniform indentation for ideas of parallel importance 
adds further to the clearness of the plan. The introduction will contain 
attention-getting and interest-arousing materials to prepare the listener for 
the theme and purpose of the speech. The body of the outline includes the 
full development of the speech. It may consist of two, three, or more main 
ideas. In the usual classroom situation, there may be time for but one 
main idea. Most experienced speakers will not usually expect an audience 
to remember more than three main points even in a much longer talk. The 
conclusion may be a summary or final appeal in support of the purpose 
of the speech. 

You may wish to remind yourself of the simple mechanics of the 
outline: 


Acceptable Outline Form 


I. 


1 . 

2 . 


a. 

b. 


1 ) 

2 ) 

a) 

b) 


B. 
II. . 
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In the sample outlines which follow, the three principal parts of the 
outline—introduction, body, and conclusion—are labeled. Remember, how¬ 
ever, that these are merely descriptive terms to clarify the organization in 
the speaker’s mind. These terms are not properly parts of the outline as 
they are not topics to be developed in the plan. 


THE SENTENCE OUTLINE 

The sentence outline is a clearer form because it provides a meaningful 
statement of each topic, as the following example will illustrate. 

The Duties of Citizenship 

Theme: A nation’s greatness depends on the greatness of individual citizens. 
General purpose: to inspire 

Specific purpose: to encourage student listeners to exercise responsibility 
I want my audience to: accept responsibility, not just demand privileges 


INTRODUTION 

I. Disruption of college campuses arises from unsatisfied idealism. 

II. Sometimes the disruption destroys more good than it creates. 

Body 

I. Individualism is appealing but dangerous. 

A. Only saints can be allowed to do just as they please; we aren t 

saints. 

B. Do co-educational dormitories lead to adulthood or adultery? 

II. Authoritarianism may be efficient but is contra-educational. 

A. Deans and Professors doubtless know better than students what 
ought to be taught, but: 

1. Students will learn more and better if they help decide what is 
worth studying; and 

2. The mistakes students will make in shaping curricula are in 
part matched by a tendency by Professors to teach what they 
themselves enjoy rather than what students and society need. 

B. Since people learn by doing, students may be expected to learn by 
undertaking the responsibility of shaping their own study programs. 

III. Life experience teaches that democracy is better than either authori¬ 
tarianism or unbridled individualism. 

A. In politics democracy surpasses either dictatorship or anarchy. 

B. On campus students should learn to work together cooperatively 
with one another, with the faculty, and with the administration, in 
a search for solutions acceptable to all. 
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Conclusion 

I. Emphasis upon student rights” and “the wrongs of those in authority” 
has tended to create conditions of tension, struggle, and distrust. 

II. Emphasis should be shifted to student, faculty, and administration’s 
rights, balanced by equitable responsibilities. 

III. There is a saying that is old yet forever new: “united we stand— 
divided we fall.” 


THE TOPICAL OUTLINE 


The topical outline uses the key words of what might have been a 
complete sentence. The topical outline can be more easily and quickly 
comprehended. It is more easily remembered by the speaker. It may have 
dangerous pitfalls, however, for the inexperienced, to whom its topics are 
not visualized as the complete sentences (or complete thoughts) they 
imply. 

The following example is an old one; but it illustrates the fact that 
very brief topics may mean little or nothing to the speaker. We have, 
therefore, inserted explanatory sentences in parentheses. It was a plan 
for a sermon on the prodigal son and was credited to Dr. Charles A. 
Tindley, of the then East Calvary Street Church, M.E., in Philadelphia: 


I. Madness 

A. Caviled 

B. Traveled 

C. Raveled 
II. Sadness 

A. Hogs 

B. Togs 

C. Dogs 
III. Gladness 

A. Sealed 

B. Vealed 

C. Healed 


(He caviled his father) 

(He traveled to a far country) 
(He raveled out his character) 

(He fed the hogs) 

(He wore out his togs) 

(He went to the dogs) 


(He was sealed by his father’s ring) 

(He got the fatted calf) 

(He was healed by his father’s love) 

The brevity of this outline will certainly appeal to many students. 
To condense the entire plan for an hour-long sermon into just twelve 
words is to achieve close to the ultimate in condensation. The following 
outline is more useful; moreover, it is understandable. 


Fraternity Rushing 

Theme: The rushing period should be extended 
General purpose: to induce belief 
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Specific purpose: to win agreement that rushing rules should be changed 
/ want my audience to: join in support for an extension of the rushing 

period 

Introduction 

I. Vital subject 

A. Concerns most students 

B. Affects entire university 
II. Timely subject 

A. Rushing just ended 

B. Effects fresh in memory 


Body 

I. Brief rushing period bad 

A. For the fraternities 

1. Intensifies rivalry 

2. Stirs antagonism 

a. Tug-of-war for same prospect 

b. Unfair tactics used 

B. For the rushees 

1. Caught in crossfire of claims 

2. Schoolwork disrupted 

a. Rushing events time-consuming 

b. Minds distracted from work 

3. “High pressured” into unwise choice 

C. Resultant poor choices inevitable 

1. Rushers can’t know rushees 

2. Rushees can’t know fraternities as they really are 

Conclusion 

I. A full semester of rushing will eliminate evils of haste 
II. A full semester of rushing will benefit fraternities and rushees 


THE BODY OF THE SPEECH 

Chapter 9 was concerned with the selection and development of 
ideas. Their arrangement in the outline will be discussed here. All that has 
been said about purpose—personal, general, and specific applies to the 
development of the outline. The purpose has been listed at the top of each 
sample outline, for it is a factor that determines how to present your ideas. 
Whatever is to be the theme of your speech must be supported by certain 
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main ideas that are actually the main headings in the body of the outline. 

When the theme has been formulated, three guidelines will be helpful 
in the choice and development of the main ideas. 

The main ideas should be limited in number. The necessity for this 
was explained earlier in this chapter, where three was suggested as a 
maximum number for main ideas. Let us assume, for example, that two 
speakers have chosen “America’s Foreign Policy” as a topic and “Our 
foreign policy has made us a great nation” as a theme. One of them selects 
the following main ideas upon which to base the body of his speech: 

The aims of America’s foreign policy are 

1. To maintain the prestige of the United States. 

2. To protect American citizens and property abroad. 

3. To support our allies abroad. 

4. To promote trade with foreign nations. 

5. To maintain a sphere of influence in the American continents. 

6. To encourage the maintenance of world peace. 

7. To discourage the flouting of international laws, treaties, and the 
rights of small nations. 

8. To develop the United Nations. 

There is some overlapping among these ideas, but each one might 
legitimately be developed as a separate point. However, to do so would 
require a great mass of specific examples, historical surveys, quotations 
from recognized authorities, statistics, and other facts which would require 
a minimum of an hour, and probably much more time than that, for ade¬ 
quate development. And it would be necessary for the audience to keep 
eight separate points in mind in order to remember the essence of the 
speech. Consequently, the speech could not have much cumulative effect. 

The other speaker has similar points in mind. However, being more 
conscious than the first speaker of how much an audience can reasonably 
be expected to absorb, he decides to phrase his ideas differently. Most of 
the points discussed by the first speaker he includes in his phrasing of the 
following two main ideas, which can be established in much briefer time 
and which will be comparatively easy for an audience to comprehend: 

The aims of America’s foreign policy are 

1. To promote and protect the interests of American citizens in their 
dealings with foreign countries. 

2. To exercise a bold influence for world peace and international 
morality. 
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The main ideas should stand out clearly and emphatically. The main 
ideas are the essential ones which, when properly ordered, will give the 
total impression you wish. They must not be overlapping or ambiguous lest 
they confuse the intended listener. Yet they must be complementary, giving 

strength and support to one another. 

Each idea should be developed to its own climax, and each succeeding 
idea to a higher climax, strengthened and contributed to by the preceding 
one. Thus the audience is made aware of a steady forward movement of 
ideas building up through successive lesser climaxes to one final total im¬ 
pression. Whether your general purpose is to teach or to move to action, 
there is a best choice for an order of ideas that will be most clear and 
emphatic. 

The main ideas should be adequate to support the theme. Even if you 
demonstrate conclusively that each of your main ideas is true, does it 
inevitably follow that your theme will be accepted? And is there evidence 
enough to ensure the acceptance of each of the main ideas? In other words, 
is the gun loaded with a charge big enough to bring down the game? A 
speaker who advances to the platform with inadequate ammunition has lost 
the battle before it is begun. One basis on which the preparation of any 
speech must rest is an adequate supply of facts. 

These rules may not include all of the relevant considerations affecting 
the arrangement of main ideas within the body of the outline. A careful 
re-examination of the sample outline included in this chapter for a talk on 
“Fraternity Rushing” will reveal that the ideas are carefully arranged in 
a logical order. In this order, each subheading is a part of the proof for its 
main heading. Not only must the main headings logically establish the 
theme of the speech; each group of subheadings must be adequate to sup¬ 
port their main heading. In the outline for the speech on The Duties of 
Citizenship,” you will note that the main headings are topical. This is a 
particularly useful and clear ordering for exploratory, inspirational, and 
sometimes for persuasive speeches. 

The able speaker will not rely upon any one type of pattern for 
organizing ideas in the body of the speech. Here is another opportunity for 
originality and ingenuity. Whatever order will best accomplish your specific 
purpose with a specific group of listeners and will at the same time evidence 
your artistry with ideas is the one to be used. 


COMMENCING THE SPEECH 


First impressions are always important; so are the opening remarks in 
any speech. Because speakers generally tend to be nervous in the first 
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moments, some inexperienced speakers are tempted to memorize their intro¬ 
ductory comments, thinking this will give them time to “get set” before 
plunging into their extemporary development. The results are bad for 
three reasons. First, the memorized portion is very likely to sound stilted 
and unreal. Second, the memorization merely postpones the time when the 
speaker must launch himself boldly into direct discourse; nor does it “pre¬ 
pare” him for this transition but actually makes it more difficult by directing 
his initial thoughts away from his listeners and back into the recesses of his 
own memory. And third, the introduction, however carefully prepared it 
has been, needs constant revision and adaptation to the immediate circum¬ 
stances as the speech starts. 

Consider what an introduction to a speech is supposed to accomplish. 
It provides a link between the speaker and his listeners, as well as estab¬ 
lishing a bridge of interest leading into his topic. It should “pick up” the 
situation as it exists, and relate it to what the speaker intends to say. A 
speaker should always prepare fully in advance for his introductory re¬ 
marks, to eliminate any worry as to how to commence. Nevertheless, this 
is above all the portion of his speech which requires the most delicate 
adaptation to circumstances. A speaker is well advised to listen to preceding 
speeches and to maintain a continuing revision of his own introduction, 
determining how to link what he intends to say with what other speakers 
are saying. Or he may try to figure out what his listeners are thinking and 
to comment about that—as Adlai Stevenson did in opening his Labor Day 
speech at Flint, Michigan, in 1952: 

When I was a boy I never had much sympathy for a holiday speaker. 
He was just a kind of interruption between hot dogs, a fly in the lemonade. 

John F. Kennedy, also, in opening his address to a conference on 
African Culture, in New York City, on June 28, 1959, sought to show how 
his own thinking geared in with the interests of the historians and other 
specialists who formed his audience: 

Some 2,500 years ago the Greek historian Herodotus described Africa 
south of the Sahara as a land of ‘horned asses, of dog-faced creatures, 
the creatures without heads, whom the Libyans declared to have eyes in 
their breasts, and many other far less fabulous beasts.’ Apparently when 
Herodotus found himself short on facts, he didn’t hesitate to use imagina¬ 
tion—which may be why he is called the first historian. 

But we must not be too critical of Herodotus. Until very recently, 
for most Americans, Africa was Trader Horn, Tarzan, and tom-tom 
drums. We are only now beginning to discover that Africa, unlike our 
comic strip stereotypes, is a land of rich variety—of noble and ancient 
cultures, some primitive, some highly sophisticated; of vital and gifted 
people, who are only now crossing the threshold into the modern world. 
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Sometimes a speaker tries to shock his listeners into attention to the 
particular message he has for them, as did the socialist Eugene Debs, to a 
campaign audience at Indianapolis, on September 1, 1904. 

There has never been a free people, a civilized nation, a real republic 
on this earth. Human society always consisted of masters and slaves, and 
the slaves have always been and are today the foundation stones of the 
social fabric. Wage-labor is but a name; wage-slavery is a fact. 


Speaking at the University of Georgia Law School on May 6, 1961, 
Robert F. Kennedy sought to build a bridge between himself and his 
listeners with the following comments: 

They have told me that when you speak in Georgia yoU should try to tie 
yourself to Georgia and the South, and even better, claim some Georgian 
kinfolk. There are a lot of Kennedys in Georgia. But as far as I can tell, 

I have no relatives here and no direct ties except one. This state gave my 
brother the biggest percentage majority of any state in the Union, and in 
this last election that was even better than kinfolk. 

In a recent state speech contest, a black girl spoke for five minutes 
about how racial prejudices are imbedded in the language, through the 
many stereotypes that picture “black-hearted, black-hatted, swarthy- 
complectioned villains assaulting lily-white, clean as snow, blond heroes. 
She added many examples, such as black lies versus white fibs, dark gloom 
versus light gayety, and the blackness of hell contrasted with the shining 
brightness of heaven. Following her, the audience was astonished to hear a 
young man arise and commence his talk in deadly seriousness by asserting: 
“The black sin of war must give way before the white purity of peace.” The 
second speaker had “prepared” his introduction and his only thought was 
to present it as he had planned. Apparently he had wholly failed to listen 
to the preceding speech; or if he did listen, he ignored it. But for his 
listeners his opening words were a clear signal that he was not talking to 
them at all but merely uttering words that were far out of context with the 
occasion. What might have been a good speech was spoiled by an inappro¬ 
priate beginning. 

Sometimes a speaker tries in his introduction to shake up the pre¬ 
conceptions of his listeners so that they will the more readily accept a new 
point of view he has to offer them. Such was the method of Ira M. Koger, 
in a speech on “The Impenetrability of the Human Skull,” presented at 
Jacksonville, Florida, January 8, 1968: 

Down through the littered years of history man has piled one mistake of 
judgment upon another—one hypothesis upon another—one prejudice 
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upon another—one religion upon another—one civilization upon another 
—one language upon another—one medium of exchange upon another— 
one set of moral standards upon another—one ethic upon another. 

Where is the evidence that out of these experiences man has truly 
learned? It is the patent absence of this evidence which leads to the con¬ 
clusion that man’s skull is indeed impenetrable—that he is indeed unable 
to transmit increasing wisdom to succeeding generations. 

In each of the examples that has been cited, it is evident that the 
speaker is attempting to accomplish one or several of the following func¬ 
tions: (1) to make himself or his message or both likable to his listeners; 
(2) to indicate the relevance and importance and interest of his subject; 
and (3) to prepare the minds of the listeners for the theme he means to 
develop. All these functions could be restated as follows: to establish help¬ 
ful contact with the listeners and to prepare them to receive favorably what 
he has to say. It may be noted, too, that these speakers whose words have 
been quoted sought to accomplish their introductory functions through 
humor, personal references, friendly compliments, striking or startling as¬ 
sertions, and a clear indication of the theme which the speech would 
develop. Whatever means a speaker may devise, he should always seek to 
meet his listeners where they are so that he may direct their mood and their 
attention toward where he wants to take them. 


ENDING THE SPEECH 


Like the introduction, the conclusion is crucial. It provides a final 
rounding out of the message and should be presented in a form that will 
make the speaker’s essential meaning memorable, appealing, precise, and 
convincing. The conclusion has just one aim: to bring the various threads 
of the speech together in a culminating effort to accomplish the purpose 
of the speech. 

To achieve this effect of culmination of ideas all brought sharply into 
focus upon the central purpose, Margaret Knoll Spangler concluded a 
speech on the pleasures of travel with the following quotation from 
Somerset Maugham: 

I travel because I like to move from place to place, I enjoy the sense of 
freedom it gives me, it pleases me to be rid of responsibilities and duties; 
I like the unknown; I meet odd people who amuse me for a moment. . . . 
I am often tired of myself and I have a notion that by travel I can add 
to my personality and so change myself a little. I do not bring back from 
a journey quite the same self that I took. 
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Then, still further to clinch her point, she added a quotation from G. K. 
Chesterton: “I am going to wander the whole world until once more I find 
London.” 

Sometimes the conclusion may be a simple summary of the main ideas 
that have been presented, or a somewhat more elaborate abstract of the 
speech. The speech may be ended with an illustration or an anecdote, in 
which the point of the speech is brought into focus, or with a humorous 
story, or an epigrammatic rephrasing of the theme. Often a speech ends 
with an emphasis upon the importance of what the speaker has said, or 
with a prophecy of what will happen if his advice is either followed or 
neglected, or with a phrasing of a question still to be answered concerning 
the subject matter, or a problem yet to be solved. 

Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., ended a speech on May 3, 1956, in which 
he counseled American liberals to look ahead with new ideas rather than 
back with nostalgia to the days of Franklin Roosevelt, with these words: 

Of course it is currently fashionable, among both liberals and conserva¬ 
tives, to patronize the New Deal. Still, if the liberals of our time can do 
half as well in meeting the problems of this age, they should be more 
than satisfied. But the liberals will never meet the challenge of the 1950’s 
until they realize that it is something essentially different from the chal¬ 
lenge of the 1930’s. 

The urgency of his theme was the message Daniel R. Crary conveyed 
in the conclusion of his speech in April, 1963, at the Delta Sigma Rho 
Public Affairs Speaking Contest: 

Whatever eventual course of action is taken, we must realize that some 
action must be taken without delay. Since I have been speaking, hundreds 
of people have died and several hundreds have been born. But during this 
ten minutes, the total world population has increased by a thousand 
people. These thousand people are going to need food and space in which 
to live, it’s true. But they’re going to need more—much more. They are 
going to need access to the world’s resources of educational and eco¬ 
nomic opportunities and access to opportunities to make their own 
descendants’ world a reasonably livable one. The question of whether 
they’ll have that chance is a very important one to answer because by now 
the number has risen to nearly 1,100. 

Robert Green Ingersoll concluded his eulogy of his brother with the 
single-sentence affirmation: “There was, there is, no greater, stronger, 
manlier man.” W. H. P. Faunce concluded a speech on education by citing 
how Theodore Roosevelt was inspired to work on slum clearance by read¬ 
ing Jacob Riis’s How the Other Half Live, then added: “Such reading, such 
study, is the sort of education America needs today.” Abraham Lincoln 
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concluded his second inaugural address, one of the most eloquent speeches 
m the English language, with a paragraph that is a veritable model of a 
combined summary and an appeal: 


With malice toward none; with charity for all; with firmness in the right 
as God gives us to see the right, let us strive on to finish the work we 
are in; to bind up the nation’s wounds; to care for him who shall have 
borne the battle, and for his widow and his orphan—to do all which may 
achieve and cherish a just and lasting peace among ourselves, and with 
all nations. 

Martin Luther King ended his impressive speech at the Lincoln 
Memorial in Washington, on August 28, 1963, with an emotional appeal 

supported by a familiar quotation that was particularly moving to his 
listeners: 

When we allow freedom to ring, when we let it ring from every village 
and every hamlet, from every state and every city, we will be able to 
speed up that day when all of God’s children, black men and white men, 
Jews and Gentiles, Protestants and Catholics, will be able to join hands 
and sing in the words of the old Negro spiritual, “Free at last! Free at 
last! Thank God Almighty, we are free at last!” 


In yet another example, President John F. Kennedy concluded his 
inaugural address with a restatement of his theme in epigrammatic form, 
reinforced with a series of related appeals: 


And so, my fellow Americans, ask not what your country can do for you; 
Ask what you can do for your country. 

My fellow citizens of the world: Ask not what America can do for 
you, but what together we can do for the freedom of man. 

Finally, whether you are citizens of America or citizens of the world, 
ask of us the same high standards of strength and sacrifice which we ask 
of you. With a good conscience our only sure reward, with history the 
final judge of our deeds, let us go forth to lead the land we love, asking 
His blessing and His help, but knowing that here on earth God’s work 
must truly be our own. 


CONCLUSION 


Twenty-five centuries ago Aristotle pointed out that any composition 
must have a beginning, a middle, and an end. Each of these divisions of a 
speech has functions of its own which are far too important to be ignored. 
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A speaker decides upon the nature of these parts of a speech which he is 
preparing by thinking first of all of the purpose he hopes to accomplish 
Whatever planning is done is precisely pointed toward the accomplishmen 
of that purpose. Furthermore, it is a purpose to be accomplished with a 
specific group of listeners, which means that in addition to thinking of his 
purpose he must also think of the relationship which his listeners will have 
to himself and to his subject. Finally, the speaker must devise a plan which 
sorts out and arranges the body of facts, ideas, and illustrations which he 
has assembled as the resource material with which to develop his topic 
and support his purpose. The organization, then, of any speech will be 
purposive, adaptive, and developmental. Beyond this, since there never is 
any way of being absolutely sure how a future situation will turn out, the 
speaker must master his organizational outline so thoroughly that he wi 

be free to alter and amend it as he proceeds. 

With these guiding principles in mind, the speaker asks himself, first, 
what main ideas he should use to support his purpose, and what proofs and 
illustrations he should use to develop each of the main ideas. This material 
will comprise the body of his speech. It is somewhat like the menu which is 
prepared in a restaurant. But for it to be effective, an audience must be 
won to listen to it with attention and interest. To accomplish this, the 
speaker prepares an introduction, which (like the attractive front of a 
restaurant, together with its signs and exterior decorations) is specifically 
designed to create a friendly relationship between the speaker and his 
listeners, along with an aim of opening their minds receptively to receive 
what he will have to say. To extend the restaurant analogy a bit further, 
if the food is to be Chinese, or French, or Arabian; or if the price is to be 
high or low; or if the service is to be formal or informal, the public should 
be informed in advance, so that it may either stay away or come prepared 
for what it will find. For similar reasons, the prospective listeners to a 
speech need certain kinds of information that are designed to prepare them 

for the “main meal” that is to follow. 

Then, finally, after the body of the speech is ended, the speaker needs 
to “conclude” in much the same sense as the proprietor of the restaurant 
“concludes” the meal for the patron by securing payment for it while 
simultaneously leaving a favorable impression that may convert the casual 
diner into a regular customer. Only when all these factors are satisfactorily 
accommodated is the speech truly prepared. When the speaker knows that 
his planned talk has a beginning, a middle, and an end; when he knows 
what he must try to accomplish in each of these three parts; and when he 
has his materials arranged in a pattern suitable to serve the needs of each 
division of the speech, then, and only then, is he ready to consider the 
organizational problem of his speech to be solved. 
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EXERCISES AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 


EXERCISES 

1. There is no way of learning the principles of organization other than 
by practice. This practice should consist of analysis of as many selec¬ 
tions as class time permits, and experimental and impromptu organiza¬ 
tion in class of several speech outlines. A good speech to analyze as a 
starter is “Values in a Crazy World,” by John Ise (pp. 219-229). 
Identify the theme, the main ideas, and the introduction and conclu¬ 
sion. Then analyze, in writing or in class discussion, all the illustrative 
speeches in this book that have already been read. Your instructor 
may assign various additional speeches or essays for analysis, until 
you have demonstrated a sure ability to pick out the vital framework 
of a composition. 

2. For each of the following theme sentences, develop two, three, or 
four main ideas: 

a. Character is largely formed by environment. 

b. Fraternity membership stimulates average students to better schol¬ 
arship. 

c. Fraternity membership diverts superior students from their best 
academic work. 

d. Education enables us to profit from the mistakes of others. 

e. Success depends primarily upon having a definite goal in life. 

3. Analyze the introductions presented by your classmates in a round of 
speeches. Identify the two best and the two worst introductions, 
giving your reasons. State how you would improve the two worst ones. 

4. Do the same for the two best and the two worst conclusions. 

5. Prepare a five-minute speech for delivery to your classroom audience. 
Demonstrate what you have learned from this chapter in a written 
outline of your speech, and in the effective form you give the speech 
in its delivery. 

6. Listen to some major speech—a sermon or a radio talk, for example 

and turn in an outline of it. Indicate the weaknesses and strengths 
in the organization of the speech. 

7. Prepare the outline for a six-minute talk to be delivered before the 
student assembly of the high school from which you were graduated. 
Give only the one-minute introduction to the class, and then sketch, 
in an additional minute, what you had planned to say in the rest of 
your talk. 
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IMPROVING 


THE STYLE 
OF YOUR SPEECH 


chapter 

That spoken words, charged with human tones and lighted 
by human eyes, should carry feelings, is not so astonishing. 
... You can put tears into them, as though they were so 
many little buckets; and you can hang smiles along them like 
Monday’s clothes on the line, or you can starch them with 
facts and stand them up like a picket fence; but you won’t get 
the tears out unless you first put them in.— Charles A. Dana 

Aristotle emphasized to his students that listeners receive from the 
speech their impressions of the speaker’s character. Whether or not they 
conclude that he possesses intelligence, virtue, and good wills depends 
largely upon his way with words, his style. Every speaker has a style, but 
his problem may be whether it gives the impression he wishes. Clearness 
is but one dimension of meaning; other dimensions include acceptability, 
accuracy, and vividness. 
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The student in a beginning speech class may understandably feel that 
he is not personally concerned with style. “Just let me say what I have to 
say, honestly, clearly, straightforwardly—with no mistake as to my meaning 
and with a reasonable degree of effect upon my hearers,” he may say. 1 m 

willing to let others worry about style.” 

Such a student cannot be blamed for his suspicion of style. The very 
emphasis in this book upon extemporaneous speech is an indication that 
the authors consider refinements of style less important than the sponta¬ 
neous quality of genuinely direct communication between speaker and 
listeners. The whole tenor of our contemporary age tends to disparage 
stylistic ornamentation and to call instead for speed, efficiency and vigor. 
The fifteen-minute program periods on television and radio demand that 
most broadcasted speeches be cut to bare essentials. Businessmen’s luncheon 
clubs are designed to combine a meal and a speech into a period of time 
short enough to leave the afternoon free. “Stand up, speak up, and shut up! 
is a popular form of the advice often given to inexperienced speakers. Style, 
it might appear, has been lost in the twentieth century’s ceaseless rush. 

However, this appearance is largely deceptive. As a matter of fact, 
the hypothetical student cited in the second paragraph was presenting a 
fairly good list of stylistic qualities in his very statement opposing the study 
of style. Speech style should aim to express what the speaker really wants 
to say, honestly, clearly, straightforwardly—with no mistake as to meaning 
and with a reasonable degree of effect upon the listeners. The speed, effi¬ 
ciency, and vigor required of speakers today are also stylistic characteristics. 
What has taken place is not a denial of style in speaking but the same thing 
that has taken place in every other age: an adaptation of style to the 
general temper of the period. 1 2 Just as the hoop skirt and the bustle of the 
last century have been discarded for the comparatively trim lines of present- 
day feminine styles, so has speech style sought to mirror as well as to 
influence the kind of thinking characteristic of our time. 


FUNCTIONS OF STYLE 

A proper understanding of the functions of style provides the best 
answer to the skepticism which may greet the invitation to its study. To 
imagine a speech without style would be as impossible as to imagine a 
person without personality. Style may be obscure, inconsistent, unattractive, 

1 This characteristic of current speech practice is evaluated by Harold P. Zelko, 
“Is Oratory a Lost Art?” Quarterly Journal of Speech, 41 (February 1955) 
pp. 38-42, in which he replied to Max Eastman, “The Lost Art of Oratory,” 
The Saturday Review (March 6, 1954). 

2 An excellent illustrative discussion showing how speech style reflects the nature 
and the temper of its time and place in history is the chapter The Spacious¬ 
ness of Old Rhetoric,” by Richard M. Weaver, in his The Ethics of Rhetoric 
(Chicago: Henry Regnery Company, 1953) pp. 164-185. 
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wordy, pretentious, or inappropriate; it may be clear, vivid, striking, force¬ 
ful, inspirational, or appropriate. It may be “good” or “bad,” but it cannot 
be absent. A dull, plodding speech, broken by hesitations, flavorless in 
vocabulary, incorrect in grammar, and spiritless in tempo is not a speech 
without style. It simply represents a kind of style no one wishes either to 
possess or to hear. 

In contrast is a speech delivered by Winston Churchill in the English 
House of Commons in August 1940—shortly after the disastrous defeat 
of every substantial ally the Commonwealth possessed and as the skies over 
London were already being pierced with what was soon to be the worst 
aerial attacks any modern city had to that time been forced to endure. 
Surely nothing could have been further from the minds of Churchill and 
his audience than mere stylistic excellence. 3 Yet note how Churchill’s 
words reflect the exalted sentiments which he felt and which the situation 
required: 

Hitler is now sprawled over Europe. Our offensive springs are being 
slowly compressed, and we must resolutely and methodically prepare 
ourselves for the campaigns of 1941 and 1942. Two or three years are 
not a long time, even in our short, precarious lives. They are nothing in 
the history of the nation, and when we are doing the finest things in the 
world, and have the honor to be the sole champions of the liberties of all 
Europe, we must not grudge these years or weary as we toil and struggle 
through them. 

Such words do not merely make clear an idea. They phrase a spirit. 
They express mounting determination which stirs the listener’s understand¬ 
ing as well as his resolution. We could open the parliamentary addresses of 
Churchill almost at random and encounter such passages. They are marked 
by an invigorating vividness which lifts them above the plane of everyday 
expression. They possess a rich fullness of meaning. This is the sense in 
which “good style” adds something above the ordinary to words. It raises 
them to new heights of meaning and influence. Were we to examine more 
extensively the speeches of Churchill, or to listen more carefully to those of 
our fellow students in class, we would soon note that speech style serves 
more than one function. 


INFLUENCING THE IMMEDIATE AUDIENCE 

A primary function of style, of course, is to win the desired response 
from the specific audience. If it is to fulfill this function, style must adapt 


3 For an evaluation of ChurchilTs speech style see Joseph W. Miller, “Winston 
Churchill, Spokesman for Democracy,” Quarterly Journal of Speech , 28 (April 
1942) pp. 131-138. 
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itself to the needs of the hearer. All considerations of listener attention, 
interest, and motivation are involved. To use Herbert Spencer’s phrase, the 
speaker is striving for the “economy of the listener’s attention.” A style 

which fulfills this function is audience-centered. 

Some people will object, of course, that this is not a complete measure 
of a good oral style. They may say that the salesman with the top sales 
record may have resorted to unethical methods, or that he may have drawn 
easier prospects than did his competitors. This is why we suggest that style 
is more adequately measured by a consideration of all its functions, and 
not just by one alone. 


EXPRESSING THE SPEAKER'S MEANING 

Another function of style is to help the speaker to express what he 
deliberately intends to convey to his listeners. A scientist explaining the 
results of an experiment will naturally strive for absolute clarity; a politician 
trying to avoid being pinned down on a controversial issue will probably 
try to avoid clarification in order to hide behind a screen of vagueness or 
ambiguity. Again, as in the preceding paragraph, the decision depends on 
how the speaker wants his listeners to react. When matters are in dispute 
while circumstances prevent any present settlement, the speaker should 
employ ambiguities “to mask and minimize disagreements, according to a 
seasoned diplomat. 4 By this means quarrels, confrontations, and wars may 
sometimes be avoided. 

Once again it should be emphasized that a basic function of style is to 
convey to the listeners precisely the meaning which the speaker wishes them 
to get from his remarks. If he uses “big words” or elaborate verbal imagery, 
he should ask himself whether his honest aim is to lead his hearers to a 
better understanding of his subject, or to seek to impress them with his 
presumed knowledge and skill? 5 Perhaps a sermon on divine mercy requires 
rhythmic and figurative phraseology to express the emotional power of 
its religious message. On the other hand, an expository speech on how to 
program materials for a computer would hardly be improved stylistically 
by heightened emotionalism or figurative imagery. When the speaker knows 

4 Ben C. Limb, “Speech: The Life of a Diplomat,” Quarterly Journal of Speech, 
43 (February 1957) pp. 55-61. 

5 Generalizations, allusions, epithets and imagery, rather than precise phrase¬ 
ology, marked the public speaking in the Golden Age of American Oratory, 
according to Howard H. Martin, in “ ‘Style’ in the Golden Age,” Quarterly 
Journal of Speech , 43 (December 1957) pp. 374-382. He also pointed out that 
our modern taste is for considerably more concise and precise discussion of 


issues. 
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what he wishes to communicate, he can meaningfully determine what style 
to employ. 6 


EXPRESSING THE SPEAKER'S PERSONALITY 

One of the most rewarding experiences you will find in a speech 
course is your discovery of your real self and your ability to give it voice. 
For this, too, is a function of style, to express one’s personality. In this 
sense, each speech ought to reflect your individuality. Walter Pater, the 
British essayist and critic, wrote of “a personal sense of fact.” Buffon, the 
French naturalist, celebrated for his “Discourse on Style,” said that style 
consists of the man himself; and the French critic Brunetiere defined it as 
the speaker’s manner of expressing himself. In a delightfully stimulating 
essay appearing in the Saturday Review and titled “A Sane Approach to 
Style,” Charles W. Ferguson advises, “Not one style, but an awareness of 
many, so that the one best suited to the subject can be chosen—this should 
be the controlling principle of one who seeks to improve self-expression.” 
He goes on to quote Schopenhauer, the German philosopher: 

There is no quality of style that can be gained by reading writers who 
possess it; whether it be persuasiveness, imagination, the gift of drawing 
comparisons, boldness, bitterness, brevity, grace, ease of expression or 
wit, unexpected contrasts, a laconic or naive manner, and the like. But if 
these qualities are already in us, exist, that is to say, potentially, we can 
call them forth and bring them to consciousness; we can learn the purpose 
to which they can be put; we can be strengthened in our inclination to use 
them, or get courage to do so. . . . The only way in which reading can 
form style is by teaching us the use to which we can put our own natural 
gifts. 

Your style, then, is a way of so mastering the use of words that they 
best influence the immediate audience, most accurately convey your mean¬ 
ing, and do all this in that personal and individualistic way which is charac¬ 
teristically you. But this is not all. 


EXPRESSING TRUTH SO THAT IT WILL ENDURE 


The influential pulpit speaker, Henry Ward Beecher, could say with 
confidence, “I have uttered some words that will never die because they are 


6 Irving Lee, “Four Ways of Looking at a Speech,” Quarterly Journal of Speech , 
28 (April 1942) pp. 148-155 is addressing himself to critics of speeches rather 
than to speakers, but he usefully suggests different kinds of meaning that may 
be stated. 
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incorporated in the lives of men that will not die. Lincoln was never more 
mistaken than when he said at Gettysburg, “The world will little note nor 
long remember what we say here.” Le Bon, the discerning French student 
of human behavior, observed in his book, The Crowd, “The memorable 
events of history are the visible effects of the invisible changes of human 
thought.” Your daily task is with those invisible changes of human thought. 
You will not do your best if you envision your task as an ordinary assign¬ 
ment, to be forgotten tomorrow. You will be challenged to steady improve¬ 
ment’if you speak always of things that make a difference; if you remind 
yourself that something you may say in a classroom could be so meaning¬ 
fully expressed as to have a lasting influence upon the life of some fellow- 
student listener. Such experiences are not uncommon, a fact that gives to 
the art of speaking so much of its fascination. Your constant goal should 
be to express truth in words that are worthy of it that will influence 
listeners now and later, that will give to truth is fullest meaning. 


STYLISTIC DIFFERENCES BETWEEN 
WRITING AND SPEAKING 

Style that is good for writing—intended for a reader—may be bad for 
speaking—intended for a listener. 7 But there is no single universal standard 
of excellence for either. There are occasions when both readers and listeners 
expect formality; there are other occasions when both readers and listeners 
prefer the familiar, colloquial style. When the purposes of the writer and 
the speaker are similar, the stylistic qualities of the two may differ little, 
each will wish to be clear, emphatic, pleasing, and sincere. To this extent, 
good style for the reader is good style for the listener. Both writing and 
speaking are at their best when they serve effectively but unobtrusively as 
the medium of communication between writer or speaker and his audience. 
Yet, granted this basic similarity, there remain significant differences. 


DIRECTNESS 

The speaker must be more direct and personal in the adaptation and 
application of his thoughts to his listeners than the writer ordinarily needs 
to be for his readers. This is, of course, a relative matter and, as with all 

7 For an evaluation of research on the differences between written and oral 
style, see John B. Newman and Milton W. Horowitz, “Writing and Speaking,” 
College Composition and Communication , 16 (October 1965) pp. 160-164. A 
very perceptive discussion of differences is presented in a speech delivered be¬ 
fore the Eastern States Speech Conference—Stanley Bumshaw, “Speaking 
versus Writing,” Today's Speech, 6 (September 1958) pp. 16-19. 
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generalizations, there will be exceptions. Sometimes a writer will aim just 
as specifically and personally at a definite reader or reader group as will 
the speaker at a definite listener or listener group. But more often there is 
a greater esthetic or mental distance between reader and writer than be¬ 
tween speaker and listener. The listener tends to have a greater sense of 
the personality and physical presence of the speaker, even when hearing 
him over the radio or television or from a recording. Of this the speaker 
must be acutely aware. It means that he must shape his remarks closely to 
the capabilities, interests, and modes of thought of his audience. It means 
that he must do all he can to establish a direct and personal relationship 
with his audience. Specifically, it means that the speaker must make much 
greater use than the writer of personal pronouns, of action verbs, and of 
short, conversational sentences. “I,” “you,” and “we”; “mine,” “yours,” and 
“ours” should occur frequently in a speech. 


THE USE OF QUESTIONS 

The communicative quality of the speech will be heightened by the 
frequent use of questions. Questions may also be assets in writing, but they 
are certainly less essential. The speaker’s questions may be of two types: 
direct and rhetorical. The direct question is the kind which in a conversa¬ 
tional situation would call for a direct answer from a listener. Thus it tends 
to make the audience think with the speaker. For example, in a speech on 
education the speaker may ask, ‘How many qualified high school graduates 
are kept from a college education by rising tuition costs?” and proceed 
immediately to answer his own query. A rhetorical question is one which 
requires no answer, or, more precisely, assumes an obvious answer as 
mentally given by the listeners. Thus it tends to make the audience think 
with the speaker. When a speaker asks his audience, “Do you wish to 
sanction murder?” “Are you willing to see women and children slaughtered 
without a chance of escape?” or “Do you believe with me that the bombing 
of civilians in time of war should be prohibited?” he is only stating common 
beliefs in a form which will stir up the greatest interest and elicit the most 
favorable response. 


THE USE OF EXCLAMATIONS AND IMPERATIVES 

The speaker will tend to use exclamatory and imperative sentences 
more frequently than do most writers. It has been noted earlier that the 
speaker tends to use shorter sentences than does the writer, since these are 
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characteristic of conversational directness; exclamatory and imperative 
sentences also tend to be more typically conversational. 


THE USE OF CONNECTIVES 


One of the chief difficulties which beset the speaker more sharply than 
the writer is that of clarifying and unifying his ideas. Varied and meaning¬ 
ful connectives are useful tools for this purpose. Since most inexperienced 
speakers overuse “and,” “but,” “then,” and “now,” you will do well to 
study some of the useful connective words available in our language: 


accordingly 

formerly 

provided 

admittedly 

further 

second 

after 

furthermore 

since 

again 

granted 

so 

already 

hence 

still 

also 

here 

than 

although 

hereupon 

that 

and 

however 

then 

as 

if 

thereby 

because 

incidentally 

therefore 

before 

indeed 

third 

besides 

last 

though 

briefly 

meanwhile 

thus 

but 

moreover 

too 

by 

neither 

unless 

concerning 

nevertheless 

until 

consequently 

nonetheless 

when 

doubtless 

nor 

whenever 

either 

notwithstanding 

where 

else 

now 

whereas 

especially 

only 

wherever 

except 

or 

wherefore 

finally 

ordinarily 

whereupon 

first 

otherwise 

whether 

for 

previously 

yet 


In addition to such connecting phrases as “you may recall,” “I am 
sure it is no news to you,” “you know from your own experience,” and 
“but perhaps its worst feature is,” consider the following list: 
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add to this 
and also 
and so 
and then 
and yet 
as a result 
as follows 
as I have said 
as if 

as though 

at an earlier period 

at last 

at such times 
at the same time 
because of this 
best of all 
by the way 


even if 
even so 
even though 
for example 
for this reason 
how much more 
if possible 
in addition 
in another sense 
inasmuch as 
in brief 

in consequence 
in fact 
in order that 
in other words 
in the first place 
it must be granted 


more than 
not only ... but also 
now that 
of course 
on condition that 
on the contrary 
on the other hand 
provided that 
rather than 
so that 
that is 

to come to the point 

to continue 

to illustrate 

to recapitulate 

to repeat 

to sum up 

with this exception 


A liberal and varied use of these connectives will help to give a speech 
clarity and unity. 


SPEED OF COMPREHENSION 

As a speaker you must be instantly understood. Readers can, if they 
wish, turn back and reread, 8 but listeners have no such opportunity. Hence, 
you must be particularly careful that what you say is immediately clear. 
This means, specifically, that you will use simple rather than complex 
sentences, that you will translate abstractions into concrete expressions, 
that you will repeat frequently, and that you will make important sentences 
and ideas stand out. When the speech subject is a complex one, it is usually 
safe to follow the old rule: in the introduction tell the audience what you 
are going to say; in the body say it as clearly and emphatically as you can; 
and in the conclusion again point out your essential meaning. 


MEMORABLE PHRASING 


Harry A. Overstreet contributed to an understanding of effective style 
when he stated that the two factors which give power to ideas are the 


8 No speaker, for example could say to his listeners what Schopenhauer says to 
his readers in his “Preface” to The World as Will and Idea: . . no other 

advice may be given as to how one may enter into the thought explained in 
this work than to read the book twice . . 
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quickness and clarity with which the ideas are received, and the ease with 
which they are recalled. We have already discussed the qualities which aid 
in ready reception of meaning; we now turn to those which help the listener 
to remember the speaker’s ideas. 


VIVIDNESS 


Some of the figures and forms of speech which contribute most to 
vividness are metaphors, similes, concrete terms, epigrams, alliteration, 
dialogue, rhythm, and freshness of phrasing. Yet neither one nor all of 
these together, if used mechanically, can achieve vividness: They must be 
used with all the imagination and originality the speaker possesses. It is 
useful to cultivate the habit of thinking of every speech subject in pictorial 
and striking terms. What the speaker has experienced personally and has 
felt keenly he will be able to describe most vividly. 

Bare statistical facts, valuable as evidence, are often dull except as 
speakers enliven them. Originality and imagination must be employed to 
present statistical facts in striking and memorable ways. The problem is 
always one of simplification and translation into understandable and mean¬ 
ingful terms. A million—to say nothing of a billion is really quite incom¬ 
prehensible. Perhaps it would assist comprehensibility to point out, for 
example, that there are not very many more than a half million minutes in 
an entire year; and that there haven’t been so many as a billion minutes 
since the birth of Christ. To present some economic data one student used 
the following device: 

If I were to draw for you an imaginary graph for 1936 allowing an inch 
to represent a thousand-dollar income, I would place half of America s 
families within the lowest inch. I would place all but 7 percent of Amer¬ 
ica’s families within the first two inches—two thousand dollars. Now, in 
order to represent the income of the remaining few families, I would soar 
far upward, for the highest income on such a scale towers 350 feet above 
the zero line. 

A metaphor is an identification of two apparently different objects or 
ideas on the basis of some significant likeness common to both. Edmund 
Burke used this metaphor to describe the condition of Spain in his time: 
“What can we expect from her?” he asked, “mighty indeed, but unwieldy: 
vast in bulk, but inert in spirit, a whale stranded upon the seashore of 
Europe.” Abraham Lincoln’s “A house divided against itself cannot stand” 
is another example. 

A simile is a comparison between two apparently different objects or 
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ideas on the basis of some likeness which they possess. A few examples are 
Like a mighty army moves the church of God,” “His eyes are like pits of 
burning fire,” or Robert Southey’s “It is with words as with sunbeams—the 
more they are condensed, the deeper they burn.” 

Specific terms carry far more vivid meanings than do generalizations. 
Don’t talk about athletics when you mean football, and don’t talk about 
football when you mean the Army-Navy game. If you wish to make your 
listeners’ mouths water, don’t talk about bodily sustenance, or even about 
food, but about Southern-fried chicken or strawberry shortcake. 

Epigrams are brief, pungent, and unexpected in the turn they give to 
an idea. Examples are Abraham Lincoln’s “Tact is the ability to describe 
others as they see themselves”; Ralph Waldo Emerson’s “One of the bene¬ 
fits of a college education is to show the boy its little avail”; Mark Twain’s 
“A classic is something that everybody wants to have read and nobody 
wants to read”; and that of the British clergyman and author Sydney Smith, 
“He has occasional flashes of silence that make his conversation perfectly 
delightful.” 

Alliteration, when used sparingly, is believed by many to add to the 
ease with which listeners may recall what has been said. It consists of a 
repetition of initial sounds. Glenn Frank, former president of the University 
of Wisconsin, made particularly good use of alliteration. He gave his lec¬ 
tures such titles as “Epidemic Experimentalism,” and he felt the effective¬ 
ness of such phrases as “miracle men who lead the masses,” “more of 
Fascism than of freedom,” “mass movement born of minority creation,” 
“the decisiveness and drive of dictators,” “corrective criticism,” and “the 
press must bow to politics and the laboratories take orders from the legis¬ 
lature.” Note also the effectiveness of this sentence from Thomas Jefferson: 
“When we must wait for Washington to tell us when to sow and when to 
reap, we shall soon want bread.” 

Dialogue introduced into a speech is an excellent device for drama¬ 
tizing an idea—for bringing it close to everyday human experience. The 
following example, from the conclusion of Henry Ward Beecher’s sermon 
“The Love of God,” shows how effective dialogue can be: 

When I come up before the eternal Judge, and say all aglow, “My Lord 
and my God,” will he turn to me and say: “You did not come up the 
right road ... go down”? I, to the face of Jehovah, will stand and say: 
“God! I won’t go to hell; I will go to heaven: I love Thee. Now damn me 
if Thou canst. I love Thee.” And God shall say, and the heavens flame 
with double and triple rainbows, and echo with joy: “Dost thou love? 
Enter in and be blessed forever.” 

Rhythm is a more important aspect of language than is readily ap¬ 
parent. We cannot claim to have communicated an idea fully unless we 
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have caught and expressed its tempo and its rhythm. We know the power 
of music to set the mood of an occasion. The rhythm of language can 
perform the same service for the speaker. Perhaps Robert G. Ingersoll has 
been our greatest master of this art. Read aloud the following passage from 
Ingersoll’s Decoration Day oration in 1888, noting that the rhythm of each 
sentence is appropriate to the mood of its description and that the vividness 
of the description is greatly enhanced by it: 

The past rises before me like a dream. Again we are in the great struggle 
for national life. We hear the sounds of preparation; the music of the 
boisterous drums; the silver voices of heroic bugles. We see thousands 
of assemblages, and hear the appeals of orators. We see the pale cheeks 
of women, and the flushed faces of men; and in those assemblages we see 
all the dead whose dust we have covered with flowers. We lose sight of 
them no more. We are with them when they enlist in the great army 
of freedom. We see them part with those they love. Some are walking for 
the last time in quiet, woody places with the maidens they adore. We 
hear the whisperings and the sweet vows of eternal love as they lingeringly 
part forever. Others are bending over cradles, kissing babes that are asleep. 
Some are receiving the blessings of old men. Some are parting with 
mothers who hold them and press them to their hearts again and again 
and say nothing. Kisses and tears, tears and kisses—divine mingling 
of agony and joy! And some are talking with wives and endeavoring with 
brave words, spoken in the old tones, to drive from their hearts the awful 
fear. We see them part. We see the wife standing in the door with the 
babe in her arms—standing in the sunlight, sobbing. At the turn of the 
road a hand waves—she answers by holding high in her loving arms the 
child. He is gone, and forever. 


Freshness of phrasing is achieved by saying things differently instead 
of in the old, trite way. Sometimes it requires but the slightest change from 
the trite to make a strikingly original thought, as when Walter Matson 
spoke of “an easy government job in the swivel service.” It is good practice 
to take a series of overused phrases and to give the ideas they contain fresh, 


striking, and original expression. See 
ideas by rephrasing them: 

a lame excuse 
a long-felt need 
a sadder and a wiser man 
at one fell swoop 
beat a hasty retreat 
better late than never 
each and every one 
hale and hearty 


how vivid you can make the following 

in this day and age 

institution of higher learning 

last but not least 

method in his madness 

more sinned against than sinning 

more truth than poetry 

nipped in the bud 

poor but honest 




the inner man 

the irony of fate 

the manly art of self-defense 

too good to be true 
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sad but true 
silence reigned 
the depths of despair 
the fair sex 


FORCE 


Good style penetrates. It strikes through barriers of indifference and 
makes an impression on the hearers’ minds. Force is commonly thought of 
only as a product of delivery. It is that, of course, but it must also have a 
basis in the style of the speech. Force is achieved largely by concentration, 
repetition, elements of suspense and surprise, and forward movement to 
a climax. 

Concentration may be achieved by the use of short, simple, unam¬ 
plified sentences. Patrick Henry’s “liberty or death” speech is a model 
of forceful address. It is also an excellent example of the staccato style, 
with the sentences coming in successive short, sharp thrusts. The average 
sentence length for the entire speech is only sixteen and a half words. But 
this does not begin to reveal the actual extent of the staccato quality of the 
speech, for almost every sentence is divided into a succession of very brief, 
self-contained clauses. Thus one sentence runs, “We have petitioned; we 
have remonstrated; we have supplicated . . . .” Speech style like this has 
the force of a trip hammer. The speaker’s ideas become blows which fall 
so rapidly that they can scarcely be resisted. 

Repetition serves to clarify ideas and to emphasize them. An example 
may be noted from a speech delivered in the United States in 1925 by the 
Hindu poet Rabindranath Tagore: “Europe has her past. Europe’s strength 
therefore lies in her history. We, in India, must make up our minds that we 
cannot borrow other people’s history, and that if we stifle our own we are 
committing suicide. When you borrow things that do not belong to your 
life, they only serve to crush your life.” 

What repetition means to a speaker was explained by Hubert 
Humphrey, speaking to an audience of a hundred speech majors at 
Macalester College, where he became a professor after the presidential 
campaign of 1968: “As a speaker, I guess I am repetitious. The reason I’m 
repetitious is that most people are slow learners. You have to state your 
point, restate it, polish it, turn it around, express it in different ways. You 
reach more people that way; people are individuals, and their ears perk up 
at different kinds of phrasing.” 9 


9 Quoted in an article by Winthrop Griffith, “Mr. Humphrey Sums It Up This 
Way . . . New York Times Magazine, March 30, 1969, p. 134. 
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The strength which may be given to an idea through the use of 
suspense and surprise is clearly seen in a paragraph taken from Wilhani 
Jennings Bryan's popular lecture “The Price of a Soul.” Bryan asks, How 
much money can a man honestly earn in a lifetime? Can he earn as much 
as a million dollars? Or five hundred million?” Here is his answer: 


Not only do I believe that a man can earn five hundred million, but I 
believe that men have earned it. I believe that Thomas Jefferson earned 
more than five hundred millions. The service that he rendered to the world 
was of such great value that had he collected for it five hundred millions 
of dollars, he would not have been overpaid. I believe that Abraham 
Lincoln earned more than five hundred millions, and I could go back 
through history, and give you the name of man after man .who rendered a 
service so large as to entitle him to collect more than five hundred million 
from society, but if I presented a list containing the name of every man 
who, since time began, earned such an enormous sum, one thing would be 
true of all of them, namely: that in not a single case did the man collect 
the full amount. The men who have earned five hundred million dollars 
have been so busy earning it that they have not had time to collect it, and 
the men who have collected five hundred million have been so busy 
collecting it that they have not had time to earn it. 


Climax implies a building up toward a conclusion, either through 
suspense or through the increasing importance of what is said. In both 
cases, forcefulness results from the speaker’s effectiveness in drawing and 
holding the attention of the audience at a more and more intense pitch. 
Sometimes a climax can be achieved in a short space, as in the celebrated 
passage from Cicero’s condemnation of Verres: “It is an outrage to bind a 
Roman citizen; to scourge him is an atrocious crime; to put him to death is 
almost parricide; but to crucify him—what shall I call it?” 

Usually, however, the element of climax must be interwoven through 
the entire speech. It may result from an obvious “pointing” of everything 
that is said to some conclusion which is to follow. It may arise from an 
increasing intensity in the speech or from the emotional force which the 
speech gradually accumulates. One extensive study has pointed out that a 
very common weakness in speech style is the lack of this resolute, un¬ 
wavering, forward movement of every point to one final climax. Note how 
the following speech, written by a student speaker, 10 builds up to its climac¬ 
tic conclusion. List the various methods and devices by which this result is 
accomplished. 


10 The speaker was Robert T. Oliver, when he was a sophomore at Pacific Uni- 
versity in 1930. 
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THE MAN WHOM NOBODY 
PRAISED 

Men have praised Napoleon because the gesture of his hand could move 
the armies of all Europe; they have raised statues to Danton and Robes¬ 
pierre because their fiery eloquence could break, or make, a nation; they 
have written epics about the wild and reckless bravery of the French 
peasant, who hurled himself first upon the enthroned power of the dis¬ 
solute Bourbons, then at the muskets of Europe’s finest armies. But I 
would tell you of another man of this turbulent Revolutionary period who 
was renowned for none of these feats. Neither was he a great scientist, 
nor a singer, nor entitled in any way to posterity’s praise, as mankind 
would dole it out. In an age of heroes and supermen, he was the man 
whom nobody praised. 

I cannot even tell you his name, for such was the life he lived that no 
memory of him could be preserved. If you must have a name, I ask you 
to walk through the ivy-grown cemetery of some quiet countryside far 
removed from Paris, and there, amid the mouldering headstones of graves 
of ancient date, choose one of simple form, and bare of ornament. Pick 
out the broken, almost obscured letters on that stone, and have them 
struck on a medal of dull bronze. Carry that medal to your home and 
fix it on the mantelpiece above your fireplace, that your family life may 
center around that name as the home life of the ancient Romans centered 
about the daily worship at the shrine of the household gods. For that name 
will represent the noblest life to which man can aspire. 

Let us call it Gaston Lefarge; the man a simple peasant of the Pro¬ 
vence countryside. Let us provide him with a wife, and children, and a 
small, thatched cottage, with a vine growing over its single door. Let us 
follow him as he goes, in simple piety, twice weekly, to the little village 
church, and his children as they daily go to the same priest for lessons 
in reading, writing, and learning the catechism. Let us imagine him quietly 
working his tiny field, chatting with his neighbors, joining in the regular 
village meetings—yet withdrawing from the increasingly sharp debates— 
while the storm of the Revolution gradually rises higher and higher on 
the horizon, and the great French Beast paws and mangles the last 
of the senile Bourbons. 

The Terror inflames the hearts of his neighbors. The drum beat of 
Napoleon calls them to battle, to conquest, and to death. Austerlitz arouses 
them to frenzied demonstrations of patriotism; Waterloo humbles them in 
fear of the vengeance of the restored Bourbons. But Gaston Lefarge hears 
only dim echoes of the swirl of events, and continues to work his land. 

History has lamented the horror of the Revolution, while admiring 
the genius of its promoters. Historians have decried the useless violence 
and slaughter of Napoleon, while praising his military and administrative 
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genius. Mankind has leaned upon, but despised, the truer genius of the 
truer man, who had the courage, amid the madness of the age, to continue 
living his life. Had we stuff worthy of the project, we should carve from it 
a magnificent statue of this man who was not the greatest of the great, nor 
the bravest of the brave, but, much better, the sanest of the sane, Gaston 
Lefarge, the Man Whom Nobody Praised. 


ECONOMY 

There is a great difference in the meaning which two speakers may 
convey in a given time. One may go directly to the point he wishes to make 
—explain, support, and apply it—and go on to another idea, while the 
other, fumbling and awkward, is trying to get his first point expressed. 
Repetition, elaboration, and illustration are all valuable devices, but they 
should be kept strictly under your control. You should not let yourself 
repeat and amplify merely because you have no new thought to express. 
That style is best which requires your hearers to expend the least effort to 
understand. Be economical of their time and energy. Clearly, vividly, force¬ 
fully, and concisely set forth your ideas. Avoid useless digressions. Avoid 
putting anything into your speech that does not help you to achieve your 
purpose. Words not readily understood, sentences unduly complex, and 
mannerisms of expression which distract your audience’s attention from 
your meaning are all enemies of economy in style. The economical style is 
crisp, pointed, and direct, and it progresses steadily and without variation 
toward the conclusion that you desire to reach. Economy in style respects 
the attention limits of man’s mind. It is good not only from the standpoint 
of style but also from the standpoint of psychology to avoid confusing the 
listener by too numerous details. 

Abraham Lincoln’s speeches provide many examples of economy in 
style, for he seldom permitted himself to waste words. With a single sentence 
he cut through masses of verbiage concerning the struggle over slavery, 
when he said: “A house divided against itself cannot stand.” Likewise, with 
a single sentence he explained to the leaders of the South why civil war 
would be their responsibility if they led their states into secession: “You 
have no oath registered in heaven to destroy the government, while I shall 
have the most solemn one to ‘preserve, protect, and defend it’.’ In his last 
speech he explained why reconciliation must be the policy of the North 
toward the South: “Now, if we reject and spurn them, we do our utmost to 
disorganize and disperse them.” Such terseness was possible because he 
knew precisely what it was that he wanted to say. 
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PLEASING DICTION 


An effective speaking style is pleasing to the ear. There are many 
occasions when beauty of speech may not actually be required, but it is 
seldom a handicap. Pleasing style is of increasing importance as the speech 
occasion becomes more formal and when the purpose, or one of the pur¬ 
poses, of the speech is to inspire. Some aspects of stylistic beauty have 
been touched upon earlier and need only reiteration and amplification here. 
The basic elements of pleasing style are the pictorial, the rhythmic, and 
the musical. 

The pictorial includes figures of speech, concreteness, illustrations, 
and examples, all of which have been considered previously. Pictorial 
language is splendidly illustrated in one of the most famous of all speeches, 
the Sermon on the Mount. In that speech, as in all of his teachings, Jesus 
was never abstract when it was possible to be concrete. Note how greatly 
the beauty of the following passages is enhanced by the prolific use of 
imagery: 


Behold the fowls of the air: for they sow not, neither do they reap, nor 
gather into barns; yet your heavenly Father feedeth them. Are ye not 
much better than they? . . . And why take ye thought for raiment? 
Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow; they toil not, neither do 
they spin: and yet I say unto you, that even Solomon in all his glory was 
not arrayed like one of these. Wherefore, if God so clothe the grass of 
the field, which today is, and tomorrow is cast into the oven, shall he 
not much more clothe you, O ye of little faith? . . . 

Therefore, whosoever heareth these sayings of mine, and doeth them, 
I will liken him unto a wise man, which built his house upon a rock: and 
the rain descended, and the floods came, and the winds blew, and beat 
upon that house; and it fell not: for it was founded upon a rock. And 
everyone that heareth these sayings of mine and doeth them not, shall be 
likened unto a foolish man, which built his house upon the sand: and the 
rain descended, and the floods came, and the winds blew, and beat upon 
that house; and it fell: and great was the fall of it. 

The pictorial quality was used to advantage by William Jennings 
Bryan when, in speaking against the tariff, he warned, “You cannot send 
a dollar laughing down into the pocket of one man, unless you bring it up 
crying out of the pocket of another.” It is also exemplified in the sentences 
with which James G. Blaine closed his eulogy on President Garfield: 
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With a wan, fevered face, tenderly lifted to the cooling breeze, he looked 
out wistfully upon the ocean’s changing wonders; on its far sails; on its 
restless waves, rolling shoreward to break and die beneath the noonday 
sun; on the red clouds of evening, arching low to the horizon; on the 
serene and shining pathway of the stars. Let us think that his dying eyes 
read a mystic meaning which only the rapt and parting soul may know. 
Let us believe that in the silence of the receding world he heard the great 
waves breaking on a farther shore and felt already upon his wasted brow 
the breath of the eternal morning. 

Each of these quotations, although chosen to illustrate the pictorial 
quality, is also an example of the rhythmical. It should be pointed out 
here that, in considering speech rhythm from the standpoint of its contri¬ 
bution to the beauty of style, we do not mean poetic meter. Whereas meter 
may be defined as a regular succession of poetic feet joined into a definite 
pattern of sound, speech rhythm is based upon the recurrence of similar, 
rather than identical, sound units. Rhythm is provided by parallel con¬ 
struction in sentences—by balance, antithesis, and phrases in series. The 
passages which have just been quoted are filled with parallelisms. Their 
sound patterns provide a rolling splendor which is a golden mean between 
two extremes: the prosaic on one hand and singsong regularity on the 
other. 11 

A speaker should avoid, when possible, all such harsh, discordant 
combinations of sounds as “the short, sharp sapling,” and “the withered 
wooden whistle.” Some discordant combinations, such as “the Methodist 
Episcopal Church” cannot, of course, be eliminated. It is also advisable to 
avoid rhyming words within phrases or at the end of successive word groups. 
Such recurring sound patterns as “the proposition of the opposition” are 
neither beautiful nor clear. The value of alliteration as a contribution to 
ease of recall has been mentioned earlier. It should also be noted that a 
moderate use of alliteration may give to a speech a musical quality that is 
pleasing. Henry Drummond’s sermon “The Greatest Thing in the World’ 
offers a good example: “To love abundantly is to live abundantly, and to 
love forever is to live forever.” 


VOCABULARY AS A FOUNDATION OF STYLE 

Speech style, when reduced to the basic elements of which it is con¬ 
structed, must begin with the use of individual words. It was the realization 
of this fact which prompted Daniel Webster to answer a friend s question 

11 The effectiveness which rhythm wisely used added to the speeches of a great 
twentieth-century speaker is described by Harold P. Zelko, in “Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s Rhythm in Rhetorical Style,” Quarterly Journal of Speech, 28 (April 
1947) pp. 138-141. 
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as to what reading he intended to do during a recess of Congress. He replied 
that he intended to read the dictionary. There are no true synonyms. There 
is never more than one word—sometimes not even one—to convey our 
exact and true meaning. Each of us may at times fall into the error of Lewis 
Carroll s Humpty-Dumpty and think, “When I use a word it means just 
what I choose it to mean—neither more nor less.” But the art of conveying 
meaning is not that simple. Words must be used with the same care that 
any good workman devotes to his tools: he is careful to select the right one, 
and he is equally careful to use it expertly. It was Coleridge who phrased 
for us, in his Biographia Literaria, “the infallible test of a blameless style: 
namely, its untranslatableness in words of the same language, without in¬ 
jury to the meaning.” 

The highest excellencies of style cannot be attained without a mastery 
of words. An improved vocabulary is, then, a foundation which beginning 
speakers will do well to build. Unabridged dictionaries include definitions 
of some 600,000 terms—an indication of the variety of meanings which 
our language is capable of expressing. Yet the reading vocabulary of even 
college seniors is variously estimated at 30,000 to 70,000 words. Of these, 
only a relative few are readily usable in speaking. For of our four vocabu¬ 
laries (reading, listening, writing, and speaking), our reading vocabulary 
is the largest and our speaking vocabulary is the smallest. In an investiga¬ 
tion of words used in private correspondence, there was found to be a total 
of only 2,000. The New York Telephone Company recorded ordinary 
telephone conversations totaling 80,000 words, and found they consisted 
of a vocabulary of only 2,040 words. It is evident that the average speaking 
and writing vocabularies are very small—at least in contrast to what they 
might be. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF WORDS 


There are five very good reasons why a speaker should be eager to 
increase his vocabulary: 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF WORDS TO THOUGHT 


Some psychologists believe that thoughts and words are identical. 
It is impossible, they say, to have the former without the latter. To increase 
vocabulary is tantamount to increasing thinking capacity; to be without 
words is, in reality, to be without thoughts. Thus Max Muller, in his 
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Lectures on the Science of Language, says, “To think is to speak Jow. To 
speak is to think aloud.” Edward Sapir, in Language, declares that thoug t 
is nothing but language denuded of its outward garb.” Whether or not this 
rather extreme position is correct, it is undeniable that thoughts need words 
for their expression. James Stephens, the Irish poet and short-story writer, 
spoke of it thus: 

A thought is a real thing, and words are only its raiment, but a thought 
is as shy as a virgin: unless it is fittingly appareled, we may not look on 
its shadowy nakedness; it will fly from us and only return again in the 
darkness, crying in a thin, childish voice which we may not comprehend 
until, with aching minds listening and divining, we at last fashion for it 
those symbols which are its protection and its banner. 

Whether or not we believe that thought is impossible without words, 
it appears that the effectiveness of any one’s thinking is seriously handi¬ 
capped if his vocabulary is small. Speaking before the Royal College of 
Surgeons, Rudyard Kipling thus described their power: 

I am by calling a dealer in words, and words are, of course, the most 
powerful drug used by mankind. Not only do words infect, egotize, 
narcotize, and paralyze, but they enter into and color the minutest cells 
of the brain very much as madder mixed with a stag’s food at the zoo 
colors the growth of the animal’s antlers. 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF WORDS TO LEADERSHIP 

“Give me the right word and the right accent,” wrote Joseph Conrad, 
“and I will move the world.” Surely the right word is a powerful force. 
Political campaigns are won with catchwords; merchandise is sold with 
slogans; audiences are moved to action by the right combinations of words. 
Almost all great leaders have been great speakers. A wide vocabulary, 
wisely used, commands respect. A leader who cannot easily, clearly, and 
fluently express himself is a rarity indeed. 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF WORDS TO 
EARNING CAPACITY 

After testing thousands of individuals, from millworkers to major 
executives, to determine the causes of variation in earning capacity, Johnson 
O’Connor, of the Stevens Institute of Technology, reached the conclusion 
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that an extensive knowledge of the exact meanings of English words ac¬ 
companies outstanding success in this country more often than any other 
single characteristic. ’ Words, it would appear, have a great utilitarian value 
a conclusion that is not strange, when we consider how closely they are 
related to effective thinking and leadership. 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF WORDS TO 
SOCIAL ACCEPTABILITY 

The easy, fluent conversationalist, who does not have to hesitate and 
stumble about in search of words, has an obvious advantage in social 
situations over his less articulate associates. Sociability and silence seldom 
go together. Crudeness of speech, awkwardness and hesitancy in expression, 
and lame attempts to carry on a sprightly conversation within the bounds 
of a narrow vocabulary are all social handicaps. By acquiring a ready and 
wide command of words, these particular handicaps can be eliminated. 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF WORDS TO 
PERSONAL SATISFACTION 

Most people occasionally feel thwarted and baffled by an inability to 
express ideas that they feel are fluttering on the verge of their consciousness. 
For some this is a frequent occurrence. Many students attest that the acqui¬ 
sition of a broad vocabulary is one of their chief goals. When increased 
personal satisfaction is added to the other four reasons for broadening 
one’s command of words, the arguments in favor of doing so become 
overwhelming. 


HOW TO USE WORDS 

Words should not be used to demonstrate the learning of the speaker, 
to impress or bedazzle the audience, or to conceal any weakness in the 
subject matter of the speech. The true function of words—to serve as a link 
of communication between speaker and hearer— should not be forgotten. 
Their primary function should be to transmit the speaker’s meaning as 
clearly and effectively as possible. If words attract attention to themselves 
and away from the basic ideas, they are poorly used. This is the essential 
test to which any speaking style must be submitted. 
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To avoid this misuse, the speaker should always endeavor to use 
diction that is appropriate : appropriate to the audience, to the occasion, 
to the subject, and to himself. That the language must be fitted to the 
capacities of the hearers is apparent: if the speaker does not make himself 
understood, he might better save his breath. But this principle should not 
be overworked. In speaking to a profane group, for example, the speaker 
need not use profanity. In speaking to simple, uneducated people, he should 
use words that they can understand, but his diction should also possess 
expressiveness, vigor, accuracy, and vividness. Some occasions call for an 
informal, colloquial type of speech, some for formality and precision. Some 
subjects would appear grotesque if discussed in conversational terms, 
whereas a “literary” style would be ruinous to others. And with his atten¬ 
tion given to these external requirements, the speaker should not neglect 
the necessity of conforming his language to himself. A speaker should bring 
to his audience his own personality, his own intellectual and cultural at¬ 
tainments. It is for these that he has been asked to speak. He can remain 
true to himself and yet speak with enough simplicity and directness to be 
readily understood. 

A speaker should cultivate a diction that is simple and idiomatic. He 
may say, “I ascended the thoroughfare to your domicile,” but it would be 
much better to say, “I went up the street to your house.” 

Another important consideration in the use of words is the distinction 
between their denotation, or their exact scientific meaning, and their 
connotation, or the cluster of associated meanings which cling to them. In 
the following list, for example, the two words which make up each pair are 
fairly similar in denotation, but very far apart in connotation. 


bookish—studious 

effeminate—feminine 

egotistical—self-confident 

elocution—oral interpretation 

fanaticism—religious devotion 

fiddle—violin 

flighty—imaginative 

foolhardy—brave 

hog—pork 

house—home 

informer—informant 

job—position 

lazy—leisurely 

merciless—just 


militarism—preparedness 
nationalist—patriot 
notoriety—fame 
phlegmatic—unemotional 
politician—statesman 
pupil—student 
radical—liberal 
sensational—notable 
sly—clever 
stingy—economical 
stink—odor 
stubborn—-determined 
timid—cautious 
wages—salary 


Observe, also, the difference in the following two passages. The second 
is the closing paragraph of Lincoln’s first Inaugural Address. The first is an 
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earlier draft of the same passage which had been suggested to Lincoln by 
William Henry Seward, his appointee as Secretary of State. Notice how 
greatly the connotative value of the second passage surpasses the first: 

I close. We are not, we must not be, aliens or enemies, but fellow country¬ 
men. Although passion has strained our bonds of affection too hardly 
they must not, I am sure they will not, be broken. The mystic chords 
which, proceeding from so many battlefields and so many patriot graves, 
pass through all the hearths in the broad continent of ours, will yet again 
harmonize in their ancient music when breathed upon by the guardian 
angel of the nation. 

I am loathe to close. We are not enemies, but friends. We must not be 
enemies. Though passion may have strained, it must not break, our bonds 
of affection. The mystic chords of memory, stretching from every battle¬ 
field and patriot grave to every living heart and hearthstone all over this 
broad land, will yet swell the chorus of the Union when again touched, 
as surely they will be, by the better angels of our nature. 


VOCABULARY BUILDING 


Cultivating a love for words is the one indispensable prerequisite for 
developing a broad vocabulary. Collecting words has the same fascination 
for some people that collecting stamps or old coins has for others. Every 
new word represents an adventure in intellectual discovery. What does it 
mean? How did it get its meaning? What is the story behind its origin and 
development? Look up, for example, the etymology of “candidate,” “ballot,” 
“boycott,” “supercilious,” “gaudy,” “book,” and “tragedy.” Each of these 
words has a history that is unusually picturesque; but every word, as Ralph 
Waldo Emerson said, is a poem in miniature. When one comes to regard the 
dictionary not merely as a useful handbook but as a fascinating anthology, 
the way to a richer vocabulary has been opened. 

Out of the love for words should grow a systematic program of word 
mastery. The following suggestions offer a basis for such a program: 

1. Examine your reading vocabulary to identify the words in it which 
you only half know, and master them sufficiently so that you can use them 
freely in your speech. For a start, examine the following list of words. Are 
any of them wholly unfamiliar? Are there any that you feel perfectly confi¬ 
dent you can define without looking them up in a dictionary? Define each 
one, with the help of the dictionary if necessary, and keep it in mind for 
use whenever appropriate. 
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apocryphal 

dormant 

misanthrope 

artesian 

dysentery 

mitigate 

basilisk 

ethereal 

moratorium 

bathos 

farce 

neophyte 

bituminous 

fascist 

orgies 

cadaver 

flexure 

orthodox 

callow 

gerrymander 

rational 

chimerical 

glandular 

resilient 

coalesce 

jetty 

salutatory 

crypt 

libertine 

stultify 

damask 

lucubration 

surfeit 

denizen 

mausoleum 

theology 

desultory 

mellifluous 

unctuous. 

distemper 

mercurial 

virtual 

dog days 

militate 

visionary 


2. Study word families, which grow from single roots. What, for 
instance, do the following words have in common; host, hostage, hospital, 
hotel, hospitality? What is the root of the following words: loquacious, 
prologue, logic, logarithm, apology? Look up the common root for each 
of the following words: moment, remote, movie, mobilize, motif, mob; 
feature, difficult, artifice, faculty, official, effect, versification, facsimile; 
avocation, vowel, voice, advocate, vociferous; exact, manager, pedagogue, 
agenda, actor, actuate; and gender, gentile, gentle, genius, generous. 

3. Study the Thorndike list of 25,000 words most commonly used in 
English. With his assistants, E. L. Thorndike has counted 10,000,000 
consecutive words in English and American writings and upon that basis 
has determined the frequency with which the words occur. The 25,000 
most commonly used words are found in the Thorndike Century Junior 
Dictionary, with a number after each to indicate in which thousandth it 
appears. Thus “crown” appears in the first thousand, “dispense” in the 
fifth, “coincidence” in the tenth, and “scone” in the twentieth. 12 By a 
systematic study of Thorndike’s list, you can be reasonably sure of learning 
those new words which will prove of most value in your ordinary reading 
and speaking. 

4. Rephrase the thoughts of someone else as a means of enlarging 
your vocabulary. The rephrasing might take the form of translation from 
a foreign language, of precis writing, of expanding and enlarging the ideas, 
or of paraphrasing them essentially as they are found but in your own words. 
All of these methods require exact and discriminating knowledge of words. 
In precis writing, the problem is to find comprehensive words, so that the 

12 See Charles H. Voelker, “The One Thousand Most Frequent Spoken Words,” 
Quarterly Journal of Speech, 28 (April 1942) pp. 189-197. 
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entire sense of the passage can be expressed in about one third of the 
original length. Expanding an idea offers an excellent opportunity to de¬ 
velop a fund of synonyms and parallel expressions. A rephrasing of a 
passage in your own words offers you an opportunity to compare your 
vocabulary and effectiveness in using it with the word mastery of the origi¬ 
nal writer or speaker. As a boy, Abraham Lincoln took advantage of every 
opportunity to hear an itinerant preacher; he would then go into the woods, 
climb upon a stump, and repeat in his own words the sermon he had heard. 
This was the finest sort of practice. 

5. Play games with words as a pleasant method of vocabulary build¬ 
ing. Such word games as anagrams and acrostics have long been enjoyed. 
Crossword puzzles have been popular since the early 1920s. An old parlor 
game that has recently come into wide popularity consists of making as 
many words as possible out of a selected phrase (such as “fall weather”), 
a name (such as “General Motors Corporation”), or a group of letters 
(such as “lriap,” “trieaml,” “abetinor,” or “eessly”). 

6. Read widely, listen carefully, and use a dictionary for looking up 
all doubtful words. This is an indispensable method of building vocabulary. 
A good dictionary readily available is a necessity for whatever methods of 
vocabulary development you choose to use. 


CONCLUSION 


The style of the spoken word may not be improved merely by a sense 
of beauty in language, by an originality and individuality of expression, by 
an accurate vocabulary and a command of the mechanics of grammar, by 
ideas expressed in wordings that will live, by phraseologies which move 
men to action—but by all these together. 

Although there are many requirements of good style which pertain 
to both speaker and writer, there are some differences of which the speaker 
should be aware. These arise largely from the speaker’s need to adapt his 
thought more directly and personally to his listeners and to be instantly 
understood. The speaker will thus make greater use than will the writer 
of questions, exclamatory and imperative sentences, and clarifying and 
unifying connectives. 

An effective speaking style is clear and simple. It is also easily re¬ 
membered: it has vividness, force, and economy. And it is pleasing to the 
ear: it has beauty and rhythm. Basic to all that the speaker may do to 
improve his style are the cultivation of a respect for exact diction and the 
development of skill in utilizing the emotional power of words. 
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The speaker’s vocabulary is a foundation of style. Every man depends 
heavily upon words; they determine to a surprising extent his ability to 
think, his capacity for leadership, his earning capacity, his social accepta¬ 
bility, and his personal satisfaction. 


EXERCISES AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 


EXERCISES 

1. Write a speech of 800-1,000 words in length in which you try to make 
memorable and vivid your deepest convictions on a problem of 
lasting significance, such as the true meaning of happiness, the costs 
of popularity, the qualities of leadership, the value of loyalty, the 
necessity for integrity, or any other theme of your choice. Aim to 
make this brief statement both clear and eloquent, with sufficient 
value and interest so that many would wish to hear and read it. 

2. Choose two members of your speech class who have what seems 
to you to be distinctly different types of styles. Describe briefly the 
typical style of each. Is each style suitable to the personality of the 
speaker? To the subjects he discusses? To the purposes he tries to 
achieve? To the class as an audience? 

3. Analyze your own style to determine whether you have attained a 
satisfactory stylistic level, considering clarity, vividness, and richness 
of vocabulary. What specific recommendations can you make to your¬ 
self for improvements? 

4. Choose any two of the speeches reprinted as illustrative examples 
in this book; describe and contrast their styles. What principal 
strengths and weaknesses do you find in the style of each speech? 
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ILLUSTRATIVE SPEECH 

Read the following speech to note especially its stylistic qualities. Al¬ 
though it was delivered on an unusually cold and snowy day, why would 
it have been inappropriate for the speaker to refer to this fact, or to make 
any other specific references to the audience situation? What qualities of 
style were enhanced or improved by the fact that the speech was written 
out in full? Find specific illustrations of as many as you can of the stylistic 
factors discussed in this chapter. 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS 

by John F. Kennedy 


Delivered at the Capitol, Washington, D.C., January 20, 1961. 


My fellow citizens: 

We observe today not a victory of party but a celebration of freedom 
—symbolizing an end as well as a beginning—signifying renewal as well as 
change. For I have sworn before you and Almighty God the same solemn 
oath our forebears prescribed nearly a century and three quarters ago. 

The world is very different now. For man holds in his mortal hands 
the power to abolish all form of human poverty and to abolish all form 
of human life. And, yet the same revolutionary beliefs for which our fore¬ 
bears fought are still at issue around the globe—the belief that the rights 
of man come not from the generosity of the state but from the hand of God. 

We dare not forget today that we are the heirs of that first revolution. 
Let the word go forth from this time and place, to friend and foe alike, that 
the torch has been passed to a new generation of Americans—born in this 
century, tempered by war, disciplined by a cold and bitter peace, proud of 
our ancient heritage—and unwilling to witness or permit the slow undoing 
of those human rights to which this nation has always been committed, and 
to which we are committed today. 

Let every nation know, whether it wish us well or ill, that we shall 
pay any price, bear any burden, meet any hardship, support any friend or 
oppose any foe in order to assure the survival and success of liberty. 

This much we pledge—and more. 

To those old Allies whose cultural and spiritual origins we share, we 
pledge the loyalty of faithful friends. United, there is little we cannot do in 
a host of new co-operative ventures. Divided, there is little we can do—for 
we dare not meet a powerful challenge at odds and split asunder. 
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To those new states whom we now welcome to the ranks of the free, 
we pledge our word that one form of colonial control shall not have passed 
merely to be replaced by a far more iron tyranny. We shall not always 
expect to find them supporting our every view. But we shall always hope 
to find them strongly supporting their own freedom—and to remember 
that, in the past, those who foolishly sought to find power by riding on the 
tiger’s back inevitably ended up inside. 

To those peoples in the huts and villages of half the globe struggling 
to break the bonds of mass misery, we pledge our best efforts to help them 
help themselves, for whatever period is required—not because the Com¬ 
munists are doing it, not because we seek their votes, but because it is right. 
If the free society cannot help the many who are poor, it can never save 
the few who are rich. 

To our sister republics south of our border, we offer a special pledge 
—to convert our good words into good deeds—in a new alliance for 
progress—to assist free men and free Governments in casting off the chains 
of poverty. But this peaceful revolution of hope cannot become the prey of 
hostile powers. Let all our neighbors know that we shall join with them to 
oppose aggression or subversion anywhere in the Americas. And let every 
other power know that this Hemisphere intends to remain the master of its 
own house. 

To that world assembly of sovereign states, the United Nations, our 
last best hope in an age where the instruments of war have far outpaced 
the instruments of peace, we renew our pledge of support—to prevent its 
becoming merely a forum for invective—to strengthen its shield of the new 
and the weak—and to enlarge the area to which its writ may run. 

Finally, to those nations who would make themselves our adversary, 
we offer not a pledge but a request: that both sides begin anew the quest 
for peace, before the dark powers of destruction unleashed by science 
engulf all humanity in planned or accidental self-destruction. 

We dare not tempt them with weakness. For only when our arms are 
sufficient beyond doubt can we be certain beyond doubt that they will never 
be employed. 

But neither can two great and powerful groups of nations take com¬ 
fort from their present course—both sides overburdened by the cost of 
modern weapons, both rightly alarmed by the steady spread of the deadly 
atom, yet both racing to alter that uncertain balance of terror that stays 
the hand of mankind’s final war. 

So let us begin anew—remembering on both sides that civility is not 
a sign of weakness and sincerity is always subject to proof. Let us never 
negotiate out of fear. But let us never fear to negotiate. 

Let both sides explore what problems unite us instead of belaboring 
the problems that divide us. 

Let both sides, for the first time, formulate serious and precise pro- 
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posals for the inspection and control of arms—and bring the absolute 
power to destroy other nations under the absolute control of all nations. 

Let both sides join to invoke the wonders of science instead of its 
terrors. Together let us explore the stars, conquer the deserts, eradicate 
disease, tap the ocean depths and encourage the arts and commerce. 

Let both sides unite to heed in all corners of the earth the command 
of Isaiah to undo the heavy burdens . . . (and) let the oppressed go 
free.” 

And if a beachhead of co-operation can be made in the jungles of 
suspicion, let both sides join in the next task: creating, not a new balance 
of power, but a new world of law, where the strong are just and the weak 
secure and the peace preserved forever. 

All this will not be finished in the first 100 days. Nor will it be finished 
in the first 1,000 days, nor in the life of this Administration, nor even 
perhaps in our lifetime on this planet. But let us begin. 

In your hands, my fellow citizens, more than in mine, will rest the 
final success or failure of our course. Since this country was founded, each 
generation has been summoned to give testimony to its national loyalty. 
The graves of young Americans who answered that call encircle the globe. 

Now the trumpet summons us again—not as a call to bear arms, 
though arms we need—not as a call to battle, though embattled we are— 
but a call to bear the burden of a long twilight struggle, year in and year 
out, “rejoicing in hope, patient in tribulation”—a struggle against the com¬ 
mon enemies of man: tryanny, poverty, disease and war itself. 

Can we forge against these enemies a grand and global alliance, north 
and south, east and west, that can assure a more fruitful life for all mankind? 
Will you join in that historic effort? 

In the long history of the world, only a few generations have been 
granted the role of defending freedom in its hour of maximum danger. I do 
not shrink from this responsibility—I welcome it. I do not believe that any 
of us would exchange places with any other people or any other generation. 
The energy, the faith and the devotion which we bring to this endeavor will 
light our country and all who serve it— and the glow from that fire can 
truly light the world. 

And so, my fellow Americans: Ask not what your country will do 
for you—ask what you can do for your country. 

My fellow citizens of the world: Ask not what America will do for 
you, but what together we can do for the freedom of man. 

Finally, whether you are citizens of America or of the world, ask of 
us the same high standards of strength and sacrifice that we shall ask of 
you. With a good conscience our only sure reward, with history the final 
judge of our deeds, let us go forth to lead the land we love, asking His 
blessing and His help, but knowing that here on earth God’s work must 
truly be our own. 
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The orator must ever stand with forward foot, in the attitude 
of advancing. . . . His speech is not to be distinguished from 
action. It is the electricity of action.— Ralph Waldo Emerson 

An audience is influenced not only by the words that a speaker utters 
but by his accompanying actions, gestures, and facial expressions. For 
actions do speak more loudly than words. Two persons may each say 
“Good morning” to us, precisely the same two words, yet the accompany¬ 
ing facial expressions and actions (as well as the quality of voice) may 
make all the difference in the world to the meaning of those two words. 
If you wish to make a simple test to determine whether diction or action 
is more effective in speech, try this on a classmate: as you approach a door 
together, step graciously ahead and throw open the door with every physical 
indication that you wish your companion to precede you. But say, “After 
me, please!” Unless your companion is on guard the response will be to 
your action rather than to your contrary words. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF BODILY ACTION 

Speakers use both a visual code and an auditory code. It may not 
always be true that, in the words of an ancient Chinese proverb, One 
picture is worth ten thousand words,” but it is surely true that our under¬ 
standing and our judgment are powerfully affected by what we see. “Seeing 
is believing.” If someone should say to you, “I am tremendously excited 
by this,” while at the same time his body drooped languidly and his hands 
flopped limply by his side, you would smile with disbelief. Indeed, the 
television comics use disparity between their words and their actions as a 
primary source of humor. 

During what is known as the Elocutionary Period (about 1775 to 
1890) professional speakers undoubtedly overemphasized gestures. A 
Frenchman named Delsarte 1 2 worked out an elaborate system in which 
specific gestures were supposed to indicate particular emotions. In the 
textbooks on speech of that period, drawings were inserted to show speakers 
exactly what gestures to use to accompany various types of expression. 
The result was wooden, cumbersome, and artificial. Eventually, most 
speech teachers revolted against formalism in the study of gestures and 
began to advise students to be “natural.” 

In conversation we all use a great many gestures and facial expres¬ 
sions. Students of speech have often been told to let themselves go, to relax, 
to do what comes naturally, on the theory that if they escape from the 
inhibitions of fear and self-consciousness while speaking, the gestures they 
use will be appropriate. 

A reaction against this rather extreme laissez-faire attitude toward 
the use of gestures in speaking has been initiated not so much by speech 
teachers as by anthropologists and sociologists. These students of human 
societies have made extensive studies of social groups and have discovered 
that “group identity” is established and indicated to a considerable extent 
by typical gestures. For example. La Barre points out that among the 
Japanese a smile does not indicate amusement but simple politeness, 
Ruesch and Kees declare that when the Germans use gestures or change 
bodily posture they do so merely to indicate their own internal feelings, 
whereas the French “desire to display style and taste in word, gesture, and 

1 Edited by John Zorn, the Delsarte System was republished by the Scarecrow 
Press in 1968. It is worth looking at, despite the artifice and exaggeration of 
the system, because it realistically represents the fact that members of the 
audience respond to the speaker's action fully as truly as they respond to his 
words and to the tones of his voice. 

2 Weston La Barre, “The Cultural Basis of Emotions and Gestures,” Journal of 
Personality , 16 (1947) pp. 49-68. 
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action. McCarthy, a specialist in child development, observes that some 
children develop a gesture language so effective that they feel no need for 
words, and Schlauch, studying Russian children, has found that when there 
is a lack of bodily expressiveness, there is also a loss of fluency, a reduction 
in size of vocabulary, and a muffling of articulation. 3 4 5 6 

Historically, the importance of gesture in human communication is 
well known. Sworn to silence, the Trappist monks developed a sign vocabu¬ 
lary of 400 items; the Benedictine monks devised a vocabulary of 460 
specific gestures. Finger talk among deaf-mutes originated at least 800 
years ago; Helen Keller developed sufficient skill to “speak” with her 
fingers at the rate of 80 words a minute. The Cheyenne tribe of American 
Indians possessed a sign language with a vocabulary of 7,000 items. Seeret 
sign languages of an elaborate nature have been developed by the Chinese 
Hung Society, the Sicilian Mafia, the Thugs of India, and other outlawed 
groups. 0 Despite all the diversity, basic sign language is sufficiently uniform 
so that 100 American Indian tribes, speaking 100 different languages, 
nonetheless could communicate on a simple plane through the use of 
mutually understood gestures. 

Another fact noted by sociologists is that certain types of gestures 
indicate social position. Among these are table mannerisms, such as how 
the fork is grasped, and how the little finger is held while tea is being 
drunk. Whether or not one picks his teeth, how he uses his handkerchief, 
and whether and how he rubs his hands on his face are all “status symbols.” 
An individual who shuffles his feet when he walks, and who walks or 
stands with drooping shoulders is likely to be regarded as “lower class.” 
Refinement in hand gestures is often considered a sign of cultural maturity. 

What can be communicated by gestures and facial and bodily move¬ 
ments is indicated by the estimate of Sir Richard Paget that some 700,000 
distinct elementary signs can be produced by combining various gestures 
and movements of the upper arm, forearm, wrist, and fingers. 7 Professor 
Krout believes that the human hand is 20,000 times as versatile as the 
human mouth in producing understandable signs. 8 Anyone who has played 
poker knows how difficult it is to refrain from signaling meanings with the 


3 Juergcn Ruesch and Weldon Kees, Nonverbal Communication (Berkeley, 
Calif.: University of California Press, 1956). 

4 “Language Development in Children,” in Carl Murchison, Handbook of Child 
Psychology (Worcester, Mass.: Clark University Press, 1931). 

5 Margaret Schlauch, “Soviet Studies in Linguistics,” Science and Society , 1 
(1936) pp. 152-167. 

6 Maurice H. Krout, Introduction to Social Psychology (New York: Harper & 
Row, Publishers, 1942), pp. 748-803. 

7 Sir Richard Paget, Human Speech (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, Ltd., 
1930). 

8 Krout, p. 323. 
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eyes, hands, or facial or postural movements. Alice Meynell, the essayist, 
depicted the power of gesture when she wrote: “When the Cardinal in the 
Vatican, with his dramatic Italian hands, bids the kneeling groups to arise, 
he does more than bid them. He lifts them, he gathers them up, far and near, 
with the gesture of both arms; he takes them to their feet with the compul¬ 
sion of his expressive force.” 9 

Ray L. Birdwhistell, an anthropologist, has originated the study o 
what he calls “kinesics,” a study of bodily motions as a form of communi¬ 
cation. The language of gestures, he believes, is just as real as spoken 
language—and important to understand, for it often reveals far more 
accurately than spoken words what the individual really means. People, 
even actors,” he says, “can’t act well enough not to send some signals of 
their true feelings about what they’re doing.” In reporting on Dr. Bird- 
whistell’s studies, Time magazine (July 15, 1957) summarized some of his 
analyses of the bodily actions of various television stars. 

Garry Moore. By limiting his gestures and movements to those he would 
make in conversation with people only a few feet away, he “keeps his 
motions congruous with the distance his audiences are from their TV 
sets” and comes across “as a nice guy in a chat with a neighbor.” 

Dinah Shore. “Her tilted head, her feet-together position, the out¬ 
ward thrust of her palms and the rolling of her hands make her seem as 
though she’s surprised at her success, that she’s delighted at being listened 
to.” 

Ed Sullivan. His reputation as “the great stone face stems only 
partly from an occasional deadpan expression; his stiff body contributes 
the rest of the impression. Even so, the reputation is unjustified, because 
sharp-eyed Dr. Birdwhistell has found that, by actual count, his face 
motions are average for the U.S.—“less than someone from Atlanta, but 
more than someone from Buffalo.” 


NEED FOR STUDY OF BODILY ACTION 

Since the evidence shows that all of us normally use a great deal of 
bodily action, and since the kinds we use are typical of our own personality 
and of our social groups, merely to advise speakers to be “natural when 
they speak might seem to be enough. However, it is obvious simply from 
watching a series of speeches by untrained speakers that it is not. More¬ 
over, when untrained speakers are told that they must ‘gesture and 
especially if they are taught to rehearse their gestures—the results are 


"Alice Meynell, Collected Essays (London: Burns, Oates & Washbourne, Ltd., 
1914). 
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almost certain to be highly artificial. There is, however, a mid-position. 
It is possible to use gesture as a means of communication with increasing 
effectiveness without becoming stilted or artificial. You must realize that 
whenever you utter words (as well as when you do not) your body, your 
face, and your hands are also speaking. You cannot prevent yourself from 
gesturing. However much you try to prevent it, you project meanings 
by the visual code. What you need to learn is how to manage and control 
these messages. 


UNCONSCIOUS COMMUNICATION 


What we utter in words is normally close to what we intend to say; 
on the other hand, our “language of action” is to a far greater degree an 
unconscious communication—often saying what we have no intention of 
expressing, and sometimes directly contradicting our spoken words. One 
reason for this disparity was explained by Charles Morris, in his introduc¬ 
tion to George Herbert Mead’s Mind, Self, and Society: “We hear ourselves 
talk, as others do, but we do not see our facial expressions, nor normally 
watch our own actions.” 10 Consequently, we tend to “correct” any mistakes 
we may make in our spoken discourse, while we permit unintended mes¬ 
sages flowing from our bodily expressiveness to go unchallenged. 

Another reason why our bodily meanings are likely to be unconscious 
or unintended is that we are unaware how much our posture reveals. In a 
handbook released by the Japanese Government in the spring of 1959 as 
a guide for Tokyo policemen, this injunction is included: “Always stand 
at attention when telephoning; otherwise your slouch will show in your 
voice.” Speakers over the radio are properly advised to gesture freely and 
to stand in a relaxed but erect posture, for their bearing is evident in their 
voice. The same is true of speakers on the platform, or in conversation. 


PREPARED GESTURES 


The view that rehearsing gestures necessarily makes them artificial 
is refuted by both common sense and observation. We must “learn” the 
words we use, and often they may actually be wholly or partly memorized; 
yet in general we manage to make our speech sound natural and spon¬ 
taneous. Why cannot the same be true of gesturing—provided we give 
as much attention to our bodily movements as we do to our words? As a 


10 Published by University of Chicago Press, 1934. 
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matter of fact, television and stage actors do “memorize” a great many 
of their actions. Dean Martin, Bob Hope, the cast of the TV Laugh In 
show, and indeed all actors develop more or less typical patterns of facial 
and bodily action which identify them and help to signal to the audience 
the “stock emotions” with which they work. In order to be effective, they 
have to master their action to such a degree that, when viewed by the 
public, it gives “the illusion of the first time”—or, in other words, it appears 
to be genuinely spontaneous. Watch any skillful speaker and you will con¬ 
firm the fact that his communicative skill expresses itself through studied 
use of action as well as in the way he phrases his ideas. 


DISCURSIVE VERSUS PRESENTATIONAL 
COMMUNICATION 

Words are said to be “discursive” because they follow one another, 
one at a time. 11 Thus, when you are uttering (or hearing or reading or 
writing) words, you produce or encounter the intended meaning only a bit 
at a time. This fact is a handicap to complete communication, since there 
is a natural tendency to guess at what is coming next. The listeners leap 
ahead” of the speaker, to jump to conclusions that may not be warranted. 
Furthermore, by the time one sentence is spoken, you may have forgotten 
an important qualifying statement that was uttered previously. It is from 
such causes as these that much misunderstanding occurs. 

On the other hand, the visual code is “presentational”—which means 
that what it communicates is seen “all of one piece,” much as a cartoon 
is seen. The meanings may not be fully spelled out or carefully discrimi¬ 
nated; but if you stand as though you are excited, if your face radiates 
interest, and if your muscles are tense, the observer instantly gets the 
impression of excitement. Calmness, thoughtfulness, doubt, anger, sym¬ 
pathy, and many other feelings or attitudes are also signaled in a flash by 
bodily behavior. Moreover, since these meanings (unlike what is said in 
words) make their impact upon the observer all at once, their influence 
is powerfully felt. When the words contradict what the body says, it is 
likely to be the body that is believed. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF EMPATHY 


The student of bodily action will find it helpful to understand the 
principle of empathy. A hint as to the meaning of the word is given by its 

11 For an illuminating discussion of the relative nature and functions of “dis¬ 
cursive” and “presentational” communication, see Susanne Langer, Philosophy 
in a New Key (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1942) Chap. 4. 
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similarity to the word “sympathy.” Empathy is a sort of sympathetic mus¬ 
cular response. If you have ever sat in an audience watching a juggler 
perform some difficult act and have found yourself almost reaching out 
as though to help him recover an object he narrowly avoids dropping, you 
have experienced an empathic response. You are also responding empath- 
ically when at an exciting football game you find yourself reacting physically 
as though to assist your favorite team as it hits the opposing line. 

The same phenomenon occurs when an entire audience responds 
physically in harmony with a speaker’s action. This may best be illustrated 
by the common expression, “They were so quiet you could have heard a 
pin drop.” This means that the breathing rate of every member of the 
audience is synchronized so completely with that of the speaker that all 
are literally holding their breath with him at a moment of climax. Such 
muscular response depends upon the speaker’s employing a stimulating 
action pattern. 

When you see the members of an audience clenching their fists in 
support of a speaker’s emphatic utterances, or when you sense their physi¬ 
cal relaxation following a moment of tenseness in the speaker’s story, you 
know that the speaker has been getting a complete audience reaction. 
The speaker’s action has stimulated this response. 

Just what value does the empathic response have for speech, and what 
is its relation to bodily activity on the part of the speaker? It is clear 
that the speaker, in delivering a speech, is trying to stir up meanings in his 
hearers’ minds. The term “stir up” is used advisedly, for it is impossible 
to transfer meanings from one mind to another. The speaker can merely 
provide stimuli which are designed to cause the kinds of response he desires. 
We have seen that people react with their muscles as well as with their 
nervous systems and that this muscular reaction is a necessary part of the 
perception of meaning. The listeners will not, therefore, respond as the 
speaker desires unless they make the proper muscular adjustments while 
they are listening to him. In making these muscular adjustments, they 
will be greatly aided if he sets up patterns for them to imitate. Therefore 
the speaker not only should use bodily action but should take care to use 
precisely the kind that will stir up the desired responses in his listeners. 

To every movement made by the speaker the audience will respond 
by covert imitation. If the audience is composed of people who ordinarily 
make considerable use of their muscles—a group of day laborers, for 
example—a great deal of activity on the part of the speaker is desirable. 
The listeners are accustomed to using their muscles; they are therefore 
more comfortable and will pay better attention if they are given oppor¬ 
tunities to respond muscularly to the speech. If, on the other hand, the 
audience is composed of people who lead relatively inactive lives and whose 
muscles are soft from disuse, a great deal of action on the part of the 
speaker tires and hence, as they say, “disgusts” them. A soap-box orator 
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addressing laborers on a downtown street corner must use a great deal 
of action to hold the interest of the crowd. A speaker addressing an aca¬ 
demic audience or a professional group should confine his action to ne 
adjustments and relatively reserved movements. 


VALUES OF ACTION FOR THE SPEAKER 

The speaker will find that the use of a reasonable amount of overt 
action is of great value to him, completely apart from its effect upon the 
audience. As was seen in the discussion of stage fright in Chapter 3, 
speakers may become too tense, especially in the beginning of their speeches, 
to be able to control themselves effectively. The best way partly to relax 
the large skeletal muscles is to use them. Hence a speaker can gain control 
of his body and help to overcome his stage fright by moving about on the 
platform and by gesturing. This action will help to take his attention from 
himself, will increase his confidence, and will thus put him at his ease. 
Furthermore, if the speaker is properly keyed up he will have a great deal 
of excess energy which, throughout the course of his talk, will have to be 
relieved in some way. Many speakers release this energy by aimless move¬ 
ments or by toying with a pencil or eyeglass. This, of course, distracts the 
audience. In learning proper use of bodily action the speaker must learn 
to perform the actions which assist him as well as the audience. The 
speaker should plan to use enough purposive action so that he will not 
have to indulge in any random movements solely to drain his excess 
nervous energy. 


VALUES OF ACTION FOR THE LISTENERS 

From the standpoint of the listeners, bodily action is useful in three 
ways: it helps to clarify the speaker’s meaning; it helps to reveal the 
speaker’s attitudes; and it helps to indicate the relative importance of vari¬ 
ous parts of the speech. 


CLARIFYING THE SPEAKER'S MEANING 

When the speaker is indicating the size, shape, or position of an object, 
he can greatly help his hearers to visualize his meaning by using descrip¬ 
tive gestures. Similarly, in indicating the twofold division of a subject, he 
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may use his two hands. In enumerating a series of points, he may extend 
his fingers successively, as the points are mentioned, to make it easier for 
the audience to follow his outline. In describing a violent struggle, the 
speaker may make the situation clearer by the use of a few vigorous ges¬ 
tures, although he should take care not to let his speaking turn into acting. 
The speaker’s meaning may be further clarified for the audience if he uses 
bodily action as punctuation—to set off one idea from another and to 
make transitions between main points of the speech. 


REVEALING THE SPEAKER'S ATTITUDES 


The effective use of bodily action by the speaker may help to clarify 
his attitudes. Certain general psychological reactions are suggested by 
specific bodily actions. To indicate a close, intimate relation with his 
audience, the speaker may step toward it and even lean forward a bit. If he 
is denouncing something and wishes to suggest strong aversion, he may 
do so by pushing his hand away from him, with the palm down. The sug¬ 
gestion of aversion is intensified if the speaker at the same time steps back. 
If he is earnestly presenting a plan which he wishes to have the audience 
consider favorably, the speaker may step forward, with his hands out¬ 
stretched, palms up, as though he were offering something to his audience. 
To suggest doubt or indecision, he may raise his hands somewhat, with 
the palms up, at the same time that his shoulders are slightly shrugged. 

In general, the speaker will aim for just as much individuality in his 
attitude-revealing gestures as is compatible with the following likely inter¬ 
pretations from his audience: (1) stepping back, pushing away with the 
hands, and shaking the head indicate rejection, dislike, refusal, condem¬ 
nation, and similar negative feelings; (2) stepping forward, raising the 
hands (especially with the palms up), drawing in with the arms, leaning 
the body forward, and nodding the head indicate acceptance, a favorable 
reaction, praise, recommendation of a proposal, and similar affirmative 
feelings. 


INDICATING THE RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF 
PARTS OF THE SPEECH 


The attention of listeners is certain to lag at times during the course 
of a speech. Since this is inevitable, the speaker may well accept the fact 
and make up his mind that some things he says will not make much impres- 
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sion. When he comes to points of chief importance, however, he wants 
to be sure that his entire audience is alert and paying strict attention. 
An effective means of achieving this end is the use of suitable bodily 
activity, which may take the form of pounding on the lectern with a 
clenched fist, of slapping the hands together, of stepping directly forward 
with an impressive and determined air, or of pointing the index finger 
squarely at the audience. The chief point to observe in the use of emphatic 
gestures is that they must actually suggest forcefulness. A speaker who 
pounds on the lectern with one extended finger, who weakly slaps his palms 
together, or who points a slightly bent and trembling finger at his audience 
is sure to get a reaction, but it will be far from the one he desires. Weakness 
parading as force is either laughable or pitiable, but never impressive. 
It should also be noted that gestures must not be allowed to become 
habitual lest they cease to serve their purpose and become distracting 
instead. If the speaker habitually saws the air with his hand, the gesture 
will certainly lose emphasis. Another point is important: noise-making 
gestures, such as pounding on the lectern or clapping the hands, may 
attract attention to themselves rather than to the idea they seek to empha¬ 
size. The speaker should not overuse such gestures; when he does use 
them, he should accompany them with sharp verbal emphasis on the idea 
being expressed. 

IMPROVING THE VISUAL CODE 

Six general principles may be used as guides for obtaining the maxi¬ 
mum value from communicative bodily action. 

1. Free yourself from inhibitions. Fundamentally, every speaker wants 
to gesture. It is second nature for him to do so. When we think of gesturing 
in the broad sense, as all the ways in which we convey meaning by use 
of bodily action—a shrug, a tilt of the head, a wrinkle of the nose—it is 
evident that gesturing is a deeply ingrained, habitual mode of communica¬ 
tion. But, through fear of making a mistake, of gesturing awkwardly, or 
of attracting unfavorable attention, the speaker often inhibits his impulses 
to gesture. Thus beginning speakers frequently make little jerking move¬ 
ments of the arms or hands. They begin a gesture but inhibit it just as it is 
about to get under way. These inhibited gestures are the most awkward 
of all, and since the impulse to gesture can scarcely be eliminated (and 
should not be) the speaker should free himself of these inhibitions and 
complete his gestures. Try descriptive gestures first, as they are easiest 
to use; then, emphatic gestures; and, last of all, suggestive gestures. 

2. Use the whole body in every gesture. Don’t begin the gesture from 
the wrist, from the elbow, or even from the shoulder. The result will inevi- 
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tably be wooden and mechanical. The gesture should begin at the bottom 
of your feet, and even if the bodily movement is slight the whole body 
should respond in unison with the extension of the arm. 

3. Make every gesture “follow through.” The principle is the same 
here as in tennis, golf, or boxing. If the gesture is cut off too abruptly, it 
appears choppy and unfinished. 

4. Make your gestures lead and your words follow or accompany 
them. One of the reasons why memorized gestures are often hopelessly 
ludicrous and ineffective is that the speaker usually cues himself by his 
words. Thus he begins a sentence and is thereby reminded of the gesture 
which is to accompany it. Theatrical directors frequently admonish their 
actors to “lead with the eye.” A similar rule might be applied to the other 
agents of gesturing: the hands, the body, and the head. When a picture on 
the wall is to be discussed, look at it, then mention it. If you are to gesture 
with the index finger as you say, “This is the plan,” begin the gesture just 
a trifle before you begin the sentence. 

5. Vary your gestures. No gesture is good enough to bear frequent 
repetition. If a gesture is used frequently, it comes to be a mannerism and 
is looked upon as such by the audience. Even though frequent repetition 
of the same gesture may be appropriate so far as the speaker’s meaning 
is concerned, he should utilize different gestures by which the same idea 
or attitude can be conveyed. 

6. Use enough vigor to make the gestures convincing. Do not try to 
express more overt action than you really feel. If you do not feel enough 
animation for the needs of your delivery, generate it. In an interesting 
article in The Saturday Evening Post, entitled “This Magic Business,” 12 
Howard Thurston, the famous magician, told how he stirred up the anima¬ 
tion needed for his act. Just before his entrance, he related, “I am prancing 
around on my toes and swinging my arms like a man trying to get warm; 
it is my way of gathering physical pep for my entrance. I am oblivious to 
every other thing in the world except the vital things required of myself 
at this moment—that is a psychic trick I have learned through experience.” 
Thurston’s method is extreme and most speakers cannot follow it. But the 
speaker can at least use a portion of his abundant supply of nervous 
energy, which otherwise expresses itself in stage fright, to give a convincing 
amount of pep and energy to every gesture he makes. 

THE PANTOMIME 

If sign language is included in the general term “pantomime,” then 
pantomime is older than speech. At any rate, it has an ancient lineage, 


12 The Saturday Evening Post , March 27, 1926. 
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going back at least to the theater of the Greeks of Athens. Without doubt 
one of the sources of our pleasure in pantomime is seeing the versatility 
and skill with which bodily action can be made to perform the total func¬ 
tions of speech. Practice in pantomime is an effective means of developing 
the full resources of bodily action. 

Pantomimes may be divided roughly into two groups, one devoted 
to presenting narrative, the other to conveying a message. Naturally, the 
latter has to be accomplished chiefly by means of narrative, so that the 
two kinds are really very much alike. Both are presented without the aid 
of words, either spoken or written, and without special costuming and 
stage properties unless they are absolutely necessary. The following sug¬ 
gestions should assist you in the presentation of your pantomime: 

1. Select a theme or a narrative that is not too complicated. No mattter 
how skillful a pantomimist may be, he cannot express fine distinctions, 
abstractions, and complex trains of thought as effectively by gestures and 
bodily postures alone as he can by speech. The range of pantomime is thus 
somewhat narrow. Its forte is the concrete and particular rather than the 
abstract and the general. 

2. However, be sure that the theme or narrative is complicated enough 
to be interesting. If the pantomimist confines himself solely to what any 
child can do, his performance will naturally be considered childlike. There 
is a creative satisfaction in trying to expand the bounds of the pantomime 
as far as possible and to communicate meanings which are seemingly 
impossible to express except in words. Here is the opportunity for the 
pantomimist to give full scope to his ingenuity. 

3. Plan your story or message in complete detail before you try to 
present it. Then practice the presentation several times so that the whole 
procedure is familiar to you. An impromptu pantomime may be as dis¬ 
connected and pointless as an impromptu speech. 

4. Elaborate the details. You will find that the chief interest centers 
in them. You may easily, for example, go through a few general motions 
which the audience will readily conclude represent putting on a coat. But 
there will be no particular interest in the act. It is when you represent the 
difficulty of getting your hand into the second sleeve, perhaps catch your 
hand in the lining, make a mistake in buttoning the coat and rectify it, 
find a spot on the coat and brush it off, and otherwise build the simple act 
into a detailed problem that your audience becomes interested. 

5. Keep your pantomime moving. Don’t load it down with needless 
details, so that your audience will wonder why you don’t get on to some¬ 
thing else. Have a real plot or a real message, with complications and sub¬ 
divisions. Represent struggle, and build up suspense. Keep the audience 
conscious that events are moving toward a climax, and end the panto¬ 
mime as the climax is portrayed. 
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6. Keep the audience informed as to what you are doing, but guess¬ 
ing as to what you will do. This is the best answer to the question of how 
intelligible the pantomime should be to the audience. The pantomimist may 
safely keep his audience in the dark as to the meaning of his first few 
movements. The attempt to determine what he is portraying is part of the 
fun and therefore should not be made too obvious. But if the audience 
does not discover the basic pattern of the pantomime very soon, it becomes 
confused and loses interest. When you come upon a sheet of paper covered 
with random marks, you merely glance at it and then turn your attention 
to something else; but if you observe that the marks represent some sort 
of pattern, however complex and obscure the pattern may be, your interest 
is immediately engaged in trying to trace the pattern. So it is in watching a 
pantomime. There is no virtue in keeping the audience fooled. Any 
aimless series of motions would do that. Make your story or message clear 
enough so that it can be readily followed. But do not make it so simple 
that your audience is able to tell not only what you are doing but also what 
you are going to do next, for there will then be no suspense, no curiosity, 
and hence no interest. 

What are some good subjects for pantomimes? The same principle 
should be followed here that was suggested in regard to speech topics. 
Selecting the subject is a vital part of the preparation of the pantomime, 
and you should choose your own subject. The more individual it is, the 
better the chance that it will be original and different from all the others. 
You might choose a subject from events of current interest, but develop 
it in your own individual way. A few examples for narrative pantomimes 
are the following: mountain climbing, interviewing the dean, serving as 
waiter in a cafe, delivering a soap-box speech to a heckling audience, 
riding a bicycle through heavy traffic, and dancing with an awkward 
partner on a crowded dance floor. These topics and others of a similar 
nature offer opportunities for complications, surprise twists, and suspense. 


CONCLUSION 


It is a common mistake to regard bodily action as a mere adjunct to 
public speaking, which the speaker may or may not care to use. In reality, 
speech is action. Even the immobile speaker is judged by the eye as well 
as by the ear of the listener. Since a large part of all we learn comes to us 
through the eye, the speaker must not underrate the importance of the visual 
code. He should determine to use the language of action effectively. He 
can rely upon action to aid him for description, for emphasis, and for 
suggestion. He must make the principle of empathy work in his behalf, 
rather than against him. He must so command the language of action that 
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it will serve both him and his audience. He must maintain a reservoir of 
vigor to give point and genuineness to his overt movements. He must master 
the various kinds of gestures, so that they will become second nature to him 

and will be spontaneously responsive to his needs. 

Learning to use bodily action naturally and effectively is a matter 
of both observation and practice. One need not be in a speech class to 
observe animated conversationalists who are completely unconscious of any 
attempt to observe “rules” of bodily action—and who thus exemplify 
the finest natural and effective use of the visual code. 

Chapter 14 explains a variety of additional ways in which your 
speaking may profitably make extensive use of the visual code. 

EXERCISES AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 


EXERCISES 

1. Relate a story or anecdote which takes approximately one minute and 
in the telling of which you use each of the three types of gesture 
(emphatic, descriptive, and suggestive) at least once. 

2. Present a five-minute talk in which your purpose is to interest the 
class in purchasing some object, the use and value of which you 
demonstrate. Some objects to use for this talk are a can opener, a 
multicolored-lead mechanical pencil, a slide rule, apparatus for tricks 
of magic, or any similar objects which you have found useful and can 
portray vividly. 

3. Analyze the following self-criticisms written by students at the close 
of their first semester of public speaking. Do you have any problems 
similar to theirs? What advice could you give them for the improve¬ 
ment of their bodily activity? Do their comments contain any advice 
or suggestions useful to you? 

a. Let us begin with my most important fault, i.e., that I do not put 
my real self into my speech. I am ordinarily effusive and use my 
hands considerably. In speech class I more or less ireeze up. 
Perhaps it is because my topic is not right. It is something that 
I have been unable to analyze. 

b. I know that I do not use enough bodily action, but 1 feel this will 
come to me in due time. 

c. At times, when I think about my actions, I am a little stiff or else 
fidgety. Otherwise my bodily action is free. 

d. I think that one of my most severe faults is not looking directly 
at the audience; perhaps 1 am afraid doing so will throw me off 
my course. 

e. I have a hard time trying to find out what to do with my hands, as 
they seem so lifeless just hanging at my sides. This is probably 
because I haven't yet acquired enough confidence and skill to 
properly accent my speech with those bodily gestures which we 
have been talking about. 1 start to gesture, but it is such a feeble 
attempt that I am certain no one watching thinks of it as such. 

f. All my speech habits are aided by one important thing. I use my 
hands freely and naturally, and in coordination with the rest of 
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my body, when I express myself. I try to make the motion, instead 
of outstanding, subordinate to the words, yet helpful and notice¬ 
able. 

g. I don’t mind looking into the faces of my audience just as long as 
they refrain from laughing at me. They never have, but if they 
did I would become very unbalanced. 

h. In my last speech I was more able to think about my bodily action. 
Before I gave my speech I planned on what I wouldn’t do when 
I got up there, but I did not plan what bodily movements I should 
use. I did plan in advance how to stand for the first minute of my 
speech because I knew I would be nervous. I did not plan any 
more because I knew that the rest would come naturally. 

4. Read the following sentences aloud, with appropriate bodily activity. 
Practice this exercise in private so that you feel perfectly free and 
uninhibited, and try a variety of gestures for each sentence until you 
find one that seems most effective. Be prepared to demonstrate your 
reading to the class. 

a. There comes the messenger now! 

b. “Forward, the Light Brigade! 

Charge for the guns!” he said. 

c. What! You have no money? 

d. Oh why should the spirit of mortal be proud? 

e. Look, my lord. It comes! 

f. Out, damned spot! out, I say! 

g. Give me liberty or give me death! 

h. Breathes there the man, with soul so dead, 

Who never to himself hath said, 

This is my own, my native land! 

i. If I ever get a chance to hit that thing, I’ll hit it hard. 

j. The arguments of tyranny are as contemptible as its force is 
dreadful. 

k. Forbid it, Almighty God! 

l. I maintain that I not only have a right to speak, but a positive and 
clear right to vote upon this occasion. 

m. You must either yield or take the consequences. 

n. This above all: to thine own self be true. 

o. Out of my sight, thou demon of bad news! 

p. To be, or not to be: that is the question. 

q. Rise up—for you the flag is Hung—for you the bugle trills. 

r. My kingdom for a horse! 

s. Water, water, everywhere, 

Nor any drop to drink. 

t. This government cannot endure permanently half slave and half 
free. 

5. The following selections provide further material for practice. Mem¬ 
orize one of them for presentation to the class with appropriate use 
of the visual code: 

“My other piece of advice,” said Mr. Micawber, “you know. Annual 
income twenty pounds, annual expenditure nineteen six, result happiness. 
Annual income twenty pounds, annual expenditure twenty pounds ought 
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and six, result misery. The blossom is blighted, the leaf is withered, the 
god of day goes down upon the dreary scene, and—in short, you are 
forever floored. As I am.”—C harles dickens. 

There are two ways of being happy: we may either diminish our wants 
or augment our means. Either will do, the result is the same. And it is for 
each man to decide for himself, and do that which happens to be the easiest 
If you are idle or sick or poor, however hard it may be for you to diminish 
your wants, it will be harder to augment your means. If you are active and 
prosperous or young or in good health, it may be easier for you to augment 
your means than to diminish your wants. But if you are wise, you will do 
both at the same time, young or old, rich or poor, sick or well. And if you 
are very wise, you will do both in such a way as to augment the genera 
happiness of society.— benjamin franklin. 

One o’ my girls had her heart set on bein’ a schoolteacher, but I talked 
her out of it. Teachin’ school is too much like bein’ a preacher’s wife. 
It’s a high callin’, but people expect you to give more’n they pay for. 

You take the teachers here in town. The only difference between them 

and Christian martyrs is the date an’ lack of a bonfire. 

They was hired to teach an’ they do it. They teach the younguns that 
can learn, and entertain the ones that fell on their heads when they were 
little. But that ain’t enough. They’re supposed to make obedient little 
angels out o’ spoiled brats that never minded nobody, an’ wet nurse little 
wildcats so their mothers can get rest, an’ make geniuses out o’ children 
that couldn’t have no sense with the parents they’ve got. 

But that ain’t the worst. They’ve got to get up plays an things to work 
the school out o’ debt, an’ sing in the choir, an’ teach a Sunday School 
class, an’ when they ain’t doin’ nothin’ else they’re supposed to be a good 
example. 

Then they don’t get no pay for six months an’ can’t pay their board 
and buy decent clothes an’ on top of ever’thing else they can’t hold hands 
cornin’ home from prayer meetin’ without some pious old sister with a dirty 
mind startin’ a scandal on ’em. 

I’d just as soon be a plow mule. A mule works just as hard but it can 
relieve its soul by kickin’ up its heels after quittin’ time without startin’ 
any talk.— Robert quillen. 

Hamlet: Speak the speech I pray you, as I pronounced it to you, trippingly 
on the tongue; but if you mouth it, as many of your players do, I had as 
lief the town-crier spoke my lines. Nor do not saw the air too much 
with your hand, thus, but use all gently, for in the very torrent, tempest, 
and, as I may say, the whirlwind of your passion, you must acquire and 
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beget a temperance that may give it smoothness. O, it offends me to the 
soul to see a robustious periwig-pated fellow tear a passion to tatters, 
to very rags, to split the ears of the groundlings, who for the most part 
are capable of nothing but inexplicable dumb-shows and noise: I would 
have such a fellow whipped for o’erdoing Termagant; it out-herods 
Herod: pray you, avoid it. . . . 

Be not too tame neither, but let your own discretion be your tutor; 
suit the action to the word, the word to the action; with this special 
observance, that you o’erstep not the modesty of nature: for anything 
so o erdone is from the purpose of playing, whose end, both at the first 
and now, was and is, to hold, as’t were, the mirror up to nature; to show 
virtue her own feature, scorn her own image, and the very age and body 
of the time his form and pressure. Now this overdone, or come tardy 
off, though it make the unskilful laugh, cannot but make the judicious 
grieve, the censure of the which one must, in your allowance, o’erweigh 
a whole theatre of others. O! there be players that I have seen play, 
and heard others praise, and that highly, not to speak it profanely, that, 
neither having th’ accent of Christians nor the gait of Christian, pagan, 
nor man, have so strutted and bellowed that I have thought some of 
nature’s journeymen had made men and not made them well, they 
imitated humanity so abominably. 

—WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, Act III, Scene 2 

All the world’s a stage, 

And all the men and women merely players: 

They have their exits and their entrances, 

And one man in his time plays many parts, 

His acts being seven ages. At first the infant, 

Mewling and puking in the nurse’s arms. 

Then the whining school-boy, with his satchel 
And shining morning face, creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to school. And then the lover, 

Sighing like furnace, with a woeful ballad 
Made to his mistress’s eyebrow. Then a soldier, 

Full of strange oaths, and bearded like the pard, 

Jealous in honour, sudden, and quick in quarrel, 

Seeking the bubble reputation 

Even in the cannon’s mouth. And then the justice, 

In fair round belly with good capon lin’d, 

With eyes severe, and beard of formal cut, 

Full of wise saws and modern instances; 

And so he plays his part. The sixth age shifts 
Into the lean and slipper’d pantaloon, 
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With spectacles on nose and pouch on side, 

His youthful hose, well sav’d, a world too wide 
For his shrunk shank; and his big manly voice, 

Turning again toward childish treble, pipes 
And whistles in his sound. Last scene of all, 

That ends this strange eventful history, 

Is second childishness and mere oblivion, 

Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans everything. 

—william Shakespeare, As You Like It, Act II, Scene 7 
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chapter 

The orator is one who can change ears into eyes. 

—Oriental Proverb 

What people see they believe even more unquestionably than what they 
hear. You can confirm this from your own experience. The things you both 
see and hear are remembered longer and more accurately than what you 
merely hear. Hence you should make extensive use of visual aids. 

There is convincing psychological evidence that the combined effect 
of seeing and hearing simultaneously is even greater than that of hearing 
and seeing separately. Travel lectures are illustrated; salesmen carry their 
demonstration kits. Football coaches have always taught by diagraming 
plays on blackboard; now they also use motion pictures of the season’s 
games. Insurance salesmen carry elaborate charts and diagrams to convince 
prospects of the economy and protection offered by their insurance pro¬ 
grams. In fund-raising campaigns oral appeals are reinforced by colorful 
brochures. All about us we find conclusive evidence that a speaker increases 
his effectiveness by adding eye appeal to ear appeal. 
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Listeners are more eye-minded than ear-minded. You must, therefore, 
aim for their eyes as well as for their ears. How this is accomplished 
through the use of effective action was discussed in Chapter 13. This chap¬ 
ter will describe a variety of supplemental visual aids: photographs, models, 
specimens, charts, graphs, slides, motion pictures, opaque projections, and 
blackboard or easel drawings. 


VALUES OF VISUAL AIDS 

1. Visual Aids Can Increase Clarity and Understandability. Diagrams, 
like cartoons, not only have the value of being visible; they select and 
emphasize the significant, or most meaningful, aspects of' a complicated 
concept. It is not surprising, therefore, that almost every research study 
comparing talks alone with talks accompanied by the showing of objects 
or pictures has revealed significantly greater listener comprehension when 
visual aids are used. 1 

2. Visual Aids Can Add Attention Values of Their Own. Color, move¬ 
ment, design, contrast in light and dark, different shapes and sizes are but 
a few illustrations of specific attention values possible in the visual aid. They 
not only gain attention but also may help to hold it for the speaker. Hence 
we should not be surprised that research studies preponderantly show, first, 
that the speaker who makes effective use of visual aids has more attentive 
listeners, and, second, more enthusiastic listeners.- 

3. Visual Aids Can Make Ideas Vivid and Memorable. More than a 
third of a century ago, Harry A. Overstreet, in his Influencing Human Be¬ 
havior, pointed out that the power of an idea depends upon the quickness 
and clarity with which it is received, and upon its ease of recall. W ord 
pictures can be helpful, of course, but we remember much longer and far 
more vividly scenes from our own travels. We expect, then, the statistically 
significant evidence which has been reported to indicate one third better 
immediate recall and one half greater memory by listeners of information 
seen and heard as compared with information heard only. 

4. Visual Aids Constitute an Additional Means of Emphasis. The lis¬ 
tener’s impression of a total speech can be one of confusion. The skilled 
speaker will make use of every means at his command to emphasize the 
important, the transitional, and the ultimately significant. Again, the eye 
can reinforce impressions gained by the ear. Visual images frequently im- 

1 Hower J. Hsia, “Output, Error, Equivocation, and Recalled Information in 
Auditory, Visual, and Audiovisual Information Processing with Constraint and 
Noise,” Journal of Communication, 18 (December 1968) pp. 325-353, also 
Harold E. Nelson, “The Relative Contribution to Learning of Video and Audio 
Elements in Films,” Speech Monographs. 18 (March 1951) pp. 70-73. 

“Arthur Eisenstadt, “To See Ourselves as Others See Us,” Southern Speech 
Journal, 17 (December 1951) pp. 137-140. 
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press themselves irresistibly upon our minds and emotions: at the very 
least they add another dimension to auditory images. 

5. Visual Aids Can Help to Summarize and Give a Total Impact to 
Ideas. Perhaps the most effective speech is one which leaves the listener 
with one cumulative, overwhelming impression. A final, summarizing visual 
aid can greatly facilitate this. A picture which contains the speaker’s mes¬ 
sage strengthens its impact on the listener-viewer. This writer will never 
forget the Sabbath message of a preacher who used only one visual aid: the 
picture of a small boy trustingly placing his hand in his father’s as they 
start to cross a crowded avenue of life. Everyone will recall the famed poster 
of a young lad carrying on his shoulder a younger crippled boy, obviously 
too heavy for him to bear. The caption reads: “Too heavy? No Sir! He’s 
my brother.” 

In short, visual aids make it possible for the speaker to accomplish his 
purpose in less time. 


DANGERS TO BE AVOIDED 


You may have noted in the preceding paragraphs how careful we 
have been to say that visual aids can be of help to the speaker. We now 
emphasize that they can be so ill chosen and so misused as to obstruct 
communication. Their very power to get attention, for example, makes the 
use of visual aids hazardous. Unless you select, prepare, and use them 
carefully, they may distract your audience from what you are saying. You 
will need to decide in each situation such questions as these: Shall I risk 
distracting the audience by presenting the visual aid before I refer to it in 
the speech? Are attention values gained or lost if the visual aids are left in 
place after my reference to them? 

Although the average individual learns more efficiently by eye than 
by ear, visual learning is by no means superior in every way. On the con¬ 
trary, for example, our span of attention is considerably broader auditorily 
than it is visually. Research shows that we can attend to no more than four 
or five objects visually, but may simultaneously attend to from five to eight 
objects auditorily. * * 3 Of course, you should not tax your listeners’ span of 
attention to its maximum, but you should bear in mind that this maximum 
may be only about half as great for visual as for auditory materials. 

3 Among many studies, note the following: (1) C. H. Baker, “Biasing Attention 
to Visual Displays During a Vigilance Task,” Royal Navy Personnel Research 

Committee Report 56/876; (2) D. E. Broadbent, “Failures of Attention in Se¬ 
lective Listening,” Journal of Experimental Psychology , 44 (1952) pp. 428-433; 

(3) D. E. Broadbent, “Successive Responses to Simultaneous Stimuli,” Quar¬ 
terly Journal of Experimental Psychology , 8 (1956) pp. 145-152; and (4) R. 
Conrad, “Some Effects on Performance of Changes in Perceptual Load,” Jour¬ 
nal of Experimental Psychology , 49 (1955) pp. 313-322. 
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TYPES OF VISUAL AIDS 


The types of visual aids used should be chosen for their suitability to 
the speaker’s purpose and for their adaptability to the audience situation. 
Costliness does not necessarily coincide with effectiveness. 4 Simplicity and 
clarity are the qualities that count. A complete “dress rehearsal” using the 
actual aids is a necessity. 


DEMONSTRATION 

The speaker should not overlook opportunities to clarify his message 
through direct demonstration. Thus a chemistry lecture may be accompanied 
by the actual performance of the experiment being explained and discussed. 
Certainly a lecture intended to teach persons how to tie certain knots would 
be greatly aided not only by the speaker’s demonstrating with a piece of 
rope but by the listener’s having a piece of rope in his own hands, so that 
he might learn by hearing, seeing, and doing. Demonstration is of great 
assistance in any talk explaining how to do things, whether it is how to 
serve in tennis, how to apply a tourniquet, or how to use a slide rule. 

When apparatus is too large to be brought before an audience or too 
small to be seen clearly, working models are often an effective substitute. 
The use of tableaux and pantomimes can add much to vividness and even 
to clearness. The television advertiser makes frequent use of dramatic 
scenes to supplement his sales talk. This type of presentation can be even 
more helpful to a speaker, whose audience is directly before him. A talk 
on folk dances, for example, would be enhanced by the presence of dancers 
on the stage at one side of the speaker, demonstrating each dance as it is 
described. A talk on the art of make-up or on poise may be dramatized 
and made much more meaningful by a series of accompanying skits. 


THE BLACKBOARD 

The blackboard will be the speaker’s most commonly used visual aid. 
Though material may be put on it in advance, a more effective procedure 
is to put the material on the blackboard as it is referred to in the talk. 
The speaker or an assistant may do this. The following specific principles 
should be observed: 


4 Inexpensive and simple but effective aids may readily be made from materials 
easily available. See Ed Minor, Simplified Techniques for Preparing Visual 
Instructional Materials. New York: McGraw-Hill, Inc., 1962. 
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1. Make certain that the lighting enables the entire audience to see 
clearly. Each listener must have a clear view of the board, with no one 
unable to see because of reflections on it. 

2. In referring to a diagram or other material already on the board, 
use a pointer to direct attention where you wish it to be. 

3. Stand out of the line of vision of your listeners as you are writing 
on the board or as you are pointing to materials already there. If you 
are right-handed, stand to the right; if left-handed, to the left. Some practice 
may be required beforehand in order to write legibly while at the same 
time obstructing your audience’s view as little as possible. 

4. Point at what is on the board whenever you wish your listeners to be 
looking there. But look at your listeners except when you are writing on 
the board. 

5. Check beforehand so that you know how large the letters, figures, 
or diagrams must be for clear legibility from the most distant seat. Make 
a generous allowance for the nearsighted. 

6. Take advantage of colored chalk whenever a color scheme will be 
helpful. 

7. Draw the figure on the board as you explain it. This method best 
carries the listeners’ thoughts along with your own. You may find it helpful, 
particularly for a large audience, to have an assistant do the blackboard 
work—but this will require rehearsal. 

8. If the diagram is complex, or for some other reason calls for pre¬ 
cise drawing, it may be placed on the blackboard in advance. Usually, how¬ 
ever, it should then be kept covered until the precise moment when you 
wish to use it in your talk. If it is thus complex, or if there is a great deal 
of information to be placed on the board, consider whether there might be 
an advantage in having the material mimeographed and placed in the 
hands of each listener. 

9. Use the blackboard in a purposeful manner. Avoid such common 
mannerisms as covering the blackboard with meaningless doodling that 
distracts from your talk. 


CHARTS, GRAPHS, DIAGRAMS, MAPS, 

CARTOONS, AND PICTURES 

The variety of pictures, charts, and graphs that may be used effec¬ 
tively is limited only by the speaker’s ingenuity, resourcefulness, and imagi¬ 
nation. A few suggestive examples are mentioned and illustrated here. 

Charts are of many types. 

1. Stream or tree charts clearly depict growth or development from 
simple beginnings to complicated later stages. You have seen such charts 
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depicting, for example, the line of descent of a royal family. Following is 
an example of the tree chart (in horizontal position). 


CHART OF SPEECH ACTIVITIES 

r Voice and diction 


Rhetoric 


Speech « 


Interpretive reading 


Radio and television 


Science and correction 


Theater 


{ Voice improvement 
Phonetics 


-< 


Speaker’s bureau 

Discussion 

Debate 

Extemporaneous speaking 
Oratory 

Communication theory 


Readers’ bureau 
Reading contests 
Choral speaking 


r Script-writing workshop 
Announcers’ workshop 
Producers’ workshop 
Actors’ workshop 


Speech-science laboratory 
Speech-and-hearing clinic 
Research methodology 


" University theater 
Community theater 
Circular theater 
Experimental theater 


2. Data may also be presented in sequence charts, either chronologi¬ 
cal or topical. Such a chart might show, for example, the historical steps 
leading to World War II, or it might show in one column a list of industries 
and in parallel columns changes in wage rates. The following table is of 
this type: 


U. S. COMPANIES WITH LARGEST REVENUES 


1968 revenues 

(in millions) Gain over 1967 

General Motors $22,800 13.9% 

Standard Oil, N.J. $14,100 (estimated) 9.2% 

Am. T. and T. 14,100 8.4% 

Ford Motor 14,075 33.8% 

General Electric 8,382 8.3% 


Source: Investor’s Reader , March 26, 1969, p. 7. Copyright © 1969 Merrill, 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith, Inc. 
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Steps along the Pathway of Democracy 
Confusion —» Discussion —> Debate —> Democratic action 

3. Organizational charts may be constructed to depict the workings 
of businesses or governments. You will find samples of these in government 
or political science texts. By the use of rectangles and connecting lines, the 
organization of the United States government may be represented, showing 
the interrelationship of the three branches and the administration by the 
executive, through his cabinet, of the multitudinous bureaus and com¬ 
missions. 

4. Comparison and contrast charts are also helpful devices for sum¬ 
marizing and depicting relationships. Consider, for example, how difficult 
it would be for a speaker to make the following information clear with 
words alone, although the chart, too, requires explanation. 

THE DIVISION OF THE ARTS* 

In time In space 

Presentative Music Architecture 

Representative Literature Painting and 

sculpture 

* According to Robert Louis Stevenson. 

A simple chart comparing the Fahrenheit and Centigrade temperature 
scales affords another example of how much more quickly clarity of under¬ 
standing can come through the eye and the ear together than through the 
ear alone: 

Fahrenheit Centigrade 

Boiling point of water 212° 100° 

Freezing point of water 32° 0° 

Absolute zero —459.6° —273.1° 

You are already familiar with graphs from your study of mathematics. 
You find them of daily help in the presentation of otherwise vague and 
incomprehensible data in newspapers and news magazines. Your own 
originality in picturing information may be stimulated by devising informa¬ 
tion units in common graph forms: the pic graph, the segment-of-bar graph, 
the bar graph, and the line graph. 

Diagrams, maps, cartoons, and pictures may also be found useful, 
provided they are large enough to be seen readily, are definite and precise 
helps to clearness, and are sufficiently simple to be comprehended quickly 
and remembered easily. The creative and imaginative person will find ways 
to enliven and modify the traditional forms of charts and graphs. Propor¬ 
tionally sized figures, for example, can be both more interesting and more 
vivid than line, segment, or pie graphs. 


In time and space 

Dance 

Acting 
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GF SALES PROFILE 

(In millions of dollars) 


Average 
Annual 
Growth 
Rate- 
Si 893.8 6.4% 


Total Sales 


$1651.6 


(In millions of dollars) i 


$1554.7 


Overseas 

_ . Canada 

Food Service, 
Institutional & Industrial 


Domestic Grocery: 


Coffee 


Other Grocery 


10 % 


6 % 


10 % 


35% 


39% 


11 % 


6 % 


9% 


33% 


41% 


$1739.7 


13 % 


6 % 


9% 


31% 


41% 


14 % 


6 % 


9% 


31% 


40% 


13% 


1 % 


12% 


29% 


39% 


13.1% 

13.2% 

10 . 8 % 

1 . 8 % 


6 . 0 % 


F1965 FI966 F1967 F1968 F1969 

The bar graph. Used by permission of General Foods Corporation. 

PROJECTED MATERIALS 


Projectors of various types are now so generally available that every 
speaker should be informed as to their uses. Picturization hitherto difficult 
or impossible is now made easy. Projected slides and motion pictures are 
expensive, however, and their cost must be evaluated by the speaker in 
terms of the effectiveness they may add to his presentation. Their use 
requires some modification of the usual speaking techniques. When the 
room is darkened, the speaker either must be prepared to get along without 
notes or must have a special arrangement for lighting his notes without 
diffusing the light. In using slides, the speaker and the operator will have 
to have a simple and clear signal system; they should rehearse in advance, 
with the operator showing the pictures, so that their timing is well worked 
out. Some speakers use a snap of the finger to call for the next slide. Some 
feel that this continual noise is more distracting and less reliable than a 
quick flash of a small flashlight. 

Certainly the motion-picture film, when available, has tremendous 
value. It was demonstrated by the armed services during World War If that 
instructional films could considerably hasten the learning process. Colored 
travel films have become exceedingly popular; and nature sound films that 
not only show the behavior of animals and birds in their natural habitats 
but enable the audience to hear their calls have obvious values which are 
otherwise unattainable. The factors of costliness and of unavailability of 
films at the time and place they are needed still limit their use. 
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Fortunately, new types of projectors have recently been perfected 
which can be operated by the speaker as he faces his audience in a we¬ 
ighted room. They can project onto a screen behind and above the speaker 
a chart, an outline, or the page of a book which he has before him. Some 
of the recently developed instruments permit use of a succession of dia¬ 
grams, showing progressive changes. The speaker does not have to turn 
to the screen. As he points with a pencil on the material before him to 
certain lines he may wish to emphasize, the moving point is projected onto 
the screen behind him. With such machines, much of the time the speaker 
would ordinarily spend in preparation beforehand of usable visual materials 
is saved; and materials which he might otherwise find it impossible to use 
can readily be presented directly from the page of any book or magazine. 

Certain cautions with regard to the use of all types of projectors 
should be observed: (1) Be sure that the screen is clearly within the range 
of vision of all members of the audience. (2) Make certain that the image 
is large enough to be seen by those farthest away and that it is in focus. 

(3) Always make clear to the viewers the purpose of all projected material, 
and guide them to those points for which they are particularly to watch. 

(4) In using slides or other projected still materials, make sure beforehand 
that you have them arranged in correct order. (5) Be sure that your timing 
is right. Only practice and experience can tell you how rapidly you may 
change slides and still accomplish their purpose for a given audience and 
situation. 


PREPARING VISUAL AIDS 


Ingenuity and a few inexpensive materials will make it possible to 
prepare many simple but effective visual aids. Any store carrying art sup¬ 
plies (probably your campus bookstore) can supply poster cardboard as 
well as poster colors and brushes. If you do not feel capable of handling 
the latter, get poster crayons. You will also find that many needed aids are 
available and will be lent to you by various departments, such as history, 
geography, economics, and art. If you are looking for some visual aids for 
a talk on insurance, you will find a local insurance agent willing to help 
you. For help with a travel talk, visit the nearest travel bureau. For a talk 
on traffic accidents, you will find your local police department of great 
assistance. For a talk on fire prevention, visit your fire department. 

When you have to prepare your own visual aids, keep wording at a 
minimum. Don’t try to put too much on one chart, but stick to a single, 
instantly intelligible point. Make instant comprehensibility the first test. 

You cannot plan too meticulously for the use of whatever aids you 
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have Know how and where and when you are going to place them on dis¬ 
play. If you intend to use thumb tacks, be sure they are strong enough for 
the material; if Scotch Tape, make certain (by trying beforehand) that it 
will hold. Not only bring all necessary fastening materials with you, but 
have someone ready and instructed to help you as needed to put up or to 
hold each aid as required. If an easel or a blackboard is used, make certain 
ahead of time that an adequate one is available. If a blackboard is to be used, 
make certain that you have an eraser and enough chalk. 


CONCLUSION 


We know that human beings learn more easily through the eye than 
through the ear. Moreover, the efficiency of the ear is increased when the 
eye has an opportunity to assist in the perceptive process. The steadily 
increasing variety of visual aids available to the speaker, including many 
splendid new mechanical facilities, challenges the speaker to make full use 
of them to increase his own efficiency and effectiveness. 


EXERCISES AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 


EXERCISES 

1. Use the blackboard to develop some mathematical, chemical, or other 
type of formula. 

2. Present a five-minute talk, making use of some carefully prepared 
visual aids, to inform the class about some little-known country, 
process, or product. 

3. Plan a half-hour popular lecture to make extensive use of visual aids. 
In not more than four minutes, tell the class about your plan, about 
the visual aids you would use, and about the way in which you would 
use them. 
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IMPROVING 

THE 

VOICE 


chapter 

Whether we realize it or not, we gain much of our impression 
of people, and they gain theirs of us, through the voice. In 
fact, much of what has been called personality is found, when 
carefully analyzed, to be resident in the voice. 

—Giles Wilkeson Gray and Claude Merton Wise 

The human voice has more variety of tonal effects and a wider range 
of expressiveness than any mechanical instrument ever devised. It can be 
pleasant to hear, or difficult to listen to. The quality of a voice suggests 
whether the speaker is tired or rested, enthusiastic or bored, cheerful or 
gloomy, confident or timid, dominant or submissive. Rightly or wrongly, 
people even make assumptions concerning the speaker’s intelligence, range 
of education, family status, and vocation on the basis of vocal qualities. 
Everyone knows that a voice should be loud enough to be heard, without 
being too loud. We all realize that vocal quality is adversely affected by a 
head cold and by emotional strain. But in our normal, everyday speaking, 
most of us pay too little attention to our own voices—however sensitive we 
may be to those of others. 
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How important voice may be in our normal social relations may be 

“ y a r r ! eS ° f leportS on the voice of J ust one man—Mark Twain 

Twain tTheir ho Y when her husband first broughi 

t . “ u h bome ’ she dldn 1 mvite him to stay for dinner because she 
ought he was drunk—because of what seemed to her to be his “difficulty 

Tpedod’^Actu H 6 n0t Stammer 6XaCtly ’ bUt after each word he P^ed 
istics that madP Vir hlS ^ trem ^ sIowness of rate was one of the character- 

n, hll r ^ mmm an H ° WelIs rate him as “ the most consummate 
public performer I ever saw,” adding, “it was an incomparable pleasure to 

hear him lecture.” Rudyard Kipling said that Mark Twain had “the slowest 

“r 6 " V ° 1C ^ ^ aH the W ° rId ’’ Accordin S ^ the novelist W. h! 
fading It was not a laughing voice, or a light-hearted voice, but deep and 

earnest like one of the graver musical instruments, rich and solemn, and in 
emotion vibrant and swelling with its own passionate feeling.” Twain’s 
habit of lingering over words impressed Riding very differently from the 
way it impressed Mrs. Aldrich: “His way of uttering them and his applica- 
i°n of th ® m often S ave the simplest words which he habitually used a pic¬ 
torial vividness, a richness of suggestion, a fullness of meaning with which 

g ™ ! \ a ° ne , Could endow them.” Gladys Carmen Bellamy, in her book 
entitled Mark Twain as a Literary Artist —in which all the foregoing com¬ 
ments are assembled wrote that “People were most impressed, apparently 
by his eyes and his voice.” She noted, too, that “unpleasant human voices 
made him suffer, but the liquid beauty in certain rare voices was a compen- 
sation ”! For those who wish to hear the voice of Mark Twain (who died 
m 1910), a recording is preserved in The Voice Library of Yale University 
An excellent rendition of a typical Mark Twain lecture-recital has been 
made by Hal Holbrook and is available from Columbia Records (“An 
Evening with Mark Twain,” #0L5440). 


VOICE AND PERSONALITY 

The reactions people had to Mark Twain’s voice are more or less 
typical of the close attention which we all pay, consciously or uncon¬ 
sciously, to the voices of all with whom we associate. Very probably 
you are unaware of the extent to which voice influences your own judg¬ 
ment of others and their judgments of you. As soon as you hear a 
stranger speak, you start forming opinions about him based more on his 
voice than even on the words he utters. You have only to hear the voice 
of a friend to know whether he is ill, tired, happy, or angry. 


* Gladys Carmen Bellamy, Mark Twain as a Literary Artist (Norman Okla • 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1950 ). 
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We noted in Chapter 3 that our speech personality is the sum total 
of our speech habits. Some persons, as a result of environmental influences 
or unwise schooling, have developed voices or voice habits that seem arti 
ficial and affected. The resulting lack of naturalness and spontaneity de¬ 
mands (in the words of Mark Twain) that their speech “be limbered up, 
broken up, colloquialized, and turned into the common forms of unpre¬ 
meditated talk.” In other words, the artificial “overcultivation” of speech 
makes it difficult for others to evaluate such persons as sincere and genuine. 
You expect the voice of a quavering weakling to bear the marks of tinn lty 
and fear. You expect the voice of a large, well-built, athletic type of person 
to be deep, rich, and strong. As a matter of fact, you will find that you 
expect certain types of personality to go with certain types of voice. Since 
qualities of voice do tend to be identified with personality types, or with 
favorable and unfavorable personality characteristics, we should study voice 
with an awareness of the “pattern of expectation” to which our voices are 
expected to conform—with a deep sense of the full significance of voice as 
a revelation of the whole person. 


VOICE AS A COMPOSITE OF HABITS 

Since voice is a product of muscle movements, it is evident that it 
tends to become a composite of habits and habit systems. We improve our 
voice by improving habits of posture and movement. For example, correct 
breathing is basic in all voice use; and many of us will find our breathing 
habits far short of ideal. What has been said in Chapter 3 concerning 
habit formation and change applies, of course, to habits of voice. When 
you consider the number of years during which your present voice habits 
have been forming and becoming fixed, you will realize how much long 
and patient practice may be required to change these habits where they 
need improving. Relearning frequently is much more difficult than first 
learning: old habits are persistent and highly resistant to change. But good 
voice habits are necessary ingredients of effective speaking, time-consuming 
as their development may be. 

One of the reasons why developing better voice habits is so difficult 
is that a person is not conscious of precisely how each sound is made. A 
given sound was first produced by trial and error in our early experiences 
as a child. The degree of perfection in voice production an individual will 
attain depends greatly upon his sense of hearing, his awareness of the 
vocal sounds he makes, his muscular coordination, and his inner motiva¬ 
tion, in addition to environmental influences. Yet even when most of 
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these factors are favorable he may not be able to develop the most desir¬ 
able vocal habits. A difficulty is that the movements of the vocal bands, 
necessary to the production of sound, are set up by involuntary muscles’ 
Control of the vocal bands is believed to be possible only indirectly. Even 
complicated principles of air-flow dynamics may be involved. If you be¬ 
lieve the involuntary musculature involvement can be easily described, try 
telling a little child how to make an ah sound. 

This indirect control of which we are speaking is maintained over 
the voice, or at least is directed by, the ear. This brings an added compli¬ 
cation into the process because, unfortunately, the individual cannot hear 
his voice as others hear it. Listen to a recording of your voice and you 
will understand what we mean. The recording is of your voice as others 
hear it; but this is not the way your own ear hears it because it picks up 
internal resonance unheard by others. Listening to a recording of your 
voice, even so, can be of great help in improving it: when you hear your 
voice as it really sounds to others you will be better able to reguide the 
automatic indirect controls—to change the habit systems upon which your 
voice depends. 


VOICE AND HEALTH ARE CLOSELY 
INTERRELATED 


Lack of energy, disturbance of glandular secretions, disruption of 
metabolism, nerve injury or strain, and even worry, excessive fatigue, or 
extreme emotional upset are likely to have immediately discernible effects 
upon the voice. Biologically speaking, speech is a later-acquired responsi¬ 
bility of muscles and structures which have other, primary bodily functions 
to perform. Unless they are performing their primary functions in a normal 
and healthy way, we cannot expect them satisfactorily to discharge their 
added function of producing voice. This is why habits of bad breathing, 
poor posture, and excessive muscle tensions, with or without organic 
cause, tend to result in faulty voice. Thus the ordinary rules of mental and 
physical hygiene come first in any list of suggestions for voice improvement. 

If you are not completely convinced that the relation between voice 
and mental and physical health is real rather than imaginary, listen to 
voices. Listen, and determine for yourself whether there is any correlation 
between pleasant, relaxed, clear voices, and relaxed, well-adjusted, healthy 
persons. Study the voices of tired, worried, excitable people, then those of 
rested, happy, composed people. Note how closely the differences in voice 
seem to be correlated with the differences in health. 
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VOICE IS A PRODUCT OF CEREBRATION 


The production of voice is a mental as well as a muscular process; 
one cannot overstate the importance to the voice of mental attitudes an 
of mental ability. This is another aspect of the fact that voice is an au o- 
matic activity. Voice is, in a way, a reflection of one’s whole thinking 
process. Even though we may find specific exercises and dril s e p u , 1 
is over-all coordination which really determines our voices. Discounting 
the possible results of bad habit in muscle use, or of the presence of organic 
defects, a good voice is an inevitable result of a feeling-thinking organism. 
That is why good habits of thinking and general adjustment to the speaking 
situation have received continuing consideration in this book. 


QUALITIES OF THE NORMAL VOICE 

In voice training, as in all other phases of speech study, it is essential 
to keep in mind that our goal is never a stereotyped “good pattern.” It 
would not be communicatively effective, even were it possible, for two 
voices to be exactly alike. Your voice is an expression of your individuality. 
As Amram Scheinfeld has said in the opening sentence of You and He¬ 
redity, “Stop and think about yourself: In all the history of the world there 
was never any one else exactly like you, and in all the infinity of time to 
come there will never be another.” 

It is not only difficult but dangerous to attempt to generalize very 
much about a “good” voice. Any voice may be more effective in some 
circumstances than in others. A voice which everyone admires in one 
person might be most inappropriate for another personality. The worst 
kind of voice one can imagine might be admirable if used on stage or 
screen to portray a certain type of character. On the other hand, you may 
know some voices which are mere mechanical and artificial copies of 
other voices—“good,” in a way, but “stagy” and utterly lacking in genuine¬ 
ness and individuality. 

Normal speaking situations are sufficiently similar, however, so that 
it is possible to indicate certain general qualities usually common to effec¬ 
tive voices. These qualities serve as standards by which each normal voice 
may be judged without in the least destroying the individuality of the 
voice. The objective in setting such standards is to strengthen and refine 
the already fine points of the voice and to minimize the weaknesses. After 
all, there is no merit in being merely “different.” 
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APPROPRIATE VOLUME 

Sufficient volume and force is required of the voice so that the listener 
may hear without undue effort. Certainly a voice that cannot be heard is 
inadequate regardless of what other fine qualities it may possess. Per¬ 
haps we should note that the converse of. this statement is also true. A 
booming, blasting voice in a small room can make the listener very un¬ 
comfortable. The effective voice will adjust to the acoustical requirements 
of different situations so that the listeners’ task may not be made unneces¬ 
sarily difficult. 


CLARITY 

Good articulation, and thus good speech, depends upon a clear tone. 
It is the tone that carries. A voice that is husky, “throaty,” or “breathy” 
interferes with the clear formulation of sounds and so limits the listeners’ 
understanding. If listeners must ask you to repeat what you have said, 
there must be some lack in the clarity or distinctness of your voice, assum¬ 
ing the audibility of your voice and the normality of their hearing. The 
clarity of one s sound patterns is well tested by the telephone or the micro¬ 
phone. In connected speech, it is true, the listener may be able to make 
out the speaker s meaning even while missing a considerable number of 
the sounds. But every guess at what a speaker has mumbled increases the 
probability of misunderstanding and faulty communication. Relaxation and 
effortlessness of speech can be overdone. A voice that is not clear is cer¬ 
tainly not the asset that it should and could be to its possessor. 


PLEASANTNESS 

Pleasantness is a difficult quality to describe, and the standard may 
vary greatly from listener to listener. In general, what we are accustomed 
to is pleasant, and what is strange to our ears is likely to be regarded as 
unpleasant. Once again our guide must be the listeners’ “pattern of expec¬ 
tation.” There are some radio and television news commentators whose 
voices do not seem pleasant to first-time listeners, but to the ears of their 
accustomed following their voices are as agreeable as the feel of old shoes 
to one’s feet. To New Englanders the nasal tone is “natural,” whereas to 
Southerners the most acceptable speech, in addition to being musical, is 
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somewhat drawled. British speech sounded supercilious to the American 
soldiers quartered in England during World War II, until they became 
accustomed to it, and American speech sounded slovenly and harsh t 
English. When we say, then, that the voice should be pkasant, we do not 
mean that all voices should sound like those of Helen Hayes or Sir La 
rence Olivier. Pleasantness is culturally established. Whale 01 is p easan 
to Eskimos, as is highly seasoned food to Mexicans. Similarly, you achieve 
a pleasant voice not by trying to imitate some pattern of fancied excellence 
but by trying to achieve the best aspects of the speech pattern of the people 
with whom you are communicating. 


VARIETY 


When the voice is properly used as a means of conveying^ ideas and 
feelings, it inevitably changes with every change of the speaker’s mind or 
attitude and responds to the listeners’ reactions and emotional impulses. A 
voice that is monotonous, or that falls into a set pattern repeated again and 
again, indicates a mind that is not communicating but is busy remembering 
what is to be said. Under stress of very strong emotion—such as extreme 
grief or fear—a voice may be harsh and monotonous. But in normal speak¬ 
ing situations the voice varies to convey the continually shifting shades o 
meaning intended and felt by the speaker. When a speaker’s voice is 
unvaried and monotonous the fault lies with his mental and emotional 
attitude—perhaps even with physical indolence. When an instrument is 
badly used, it is not the instrument which needs change but the method 
of using it. Techniques for acquiring vocal variety will be discussed in detail 
in a later section of this chapter. Basic to these techniques, though, is the 
speaker’s thinking with and talking to his audience, rather than communing 

with himself. 


LACK OF STRAIN 


If using the voice tires the speaker, causes discomfort to his throat, or 
results in hoarseness, the voice is being badly used. Normally, the tones 
are produced easily, and even prolonged speaking should not tire the 
vocal organs. To be sure, the speaker may be tired, for effective speech 
requires a great deal of concentrated effort. No speaker should be surprised 
or perturbed if two or three hours of lecturing leaves him temporarily ex- 
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hausted. But normally the weariness is general. If a speaker’s throat tires 
and his voice becomes hoarse when he talks more loudly than usual or for 
a long period of time, he would profit from exercises in relaxation. Strain 

is the result of tension; excessive tension means that muscles are being 
wrongly used. ° 


CONFORMITY TO THE SPEAKER'S IMAGE 
OF HIMSELF 


A confident person is likely to have a calm, steady, assured voice. A 
vain personality usually advertises itself in an assertive, perhaps strident, 
tone. A shy, timid, or uncertain person may speak in a thin quaver. One 
remedy for the strident voice is to try to lower the pitch and decrease the 
intensity. A remedy for the quavering voice is to work for a firmer control 
of the breath stream. 

These, however, are indirect methods of attacking the problem. In 
time they will have a positive effect, for we revise our images of ourselves 
in terms of how we sound to others and to ourselves. But a much more 
direct approach calls for a self-examination of our personalities and a 
determined effort to build more socially effective images of ourselves. 

The relation of voice to personality deserves repeated emphasis, for 
it is the key to the surest and most lasting remedy of all voice problems. 
It is a truism that “the voice is the mirror of the soul.” We have been 
stressing in this chapter that the voice is the mirror of the total self. We 
are aware that every voice is different from every other and that we 
naturally associate the voices of our friends with their personalities. We are 
aware, too, that our voices change to conform to changes in our feelings. 
Anger, boredom, fear, and pleasure are accompanied by unmistakably 
different voices. We know how much a temporary uneasiness—such as 
an unwelcome disciplinary conference with the dean—may change our 
normal voices. Similarly, we are aware that the most discordant, harsh, or 
tremulous voices tend to improve materially when the speakers are among 
intimate friends and are relaxed and at ease. 

Clearly, then, the kind of voice one has is determined in large degree 
by the kind of person he is. A weak, subdued voice, which lacks projection 
or carrying power, is the natural result of a personality that fears to assert 
itself. It may be observed that the possessor of such a voice will frequently 
speak with downcast eyes; and, however assured he may appear in many 
particulars, he is usually aware of a fundamental feeling of insecurity or 
uncertainty. A brusque, overbearing tone may be evidence of the over- 
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compensation of another shy personality, or it may indicate the assertiveness 
of a person accustomed to having his own way. The voice, like the face, 
reveals much about the nature and disposition of the speaker; it indicates, 
too, something of the quality and a great deal about the state of his mind. 


FACTORS INFLUENCING THE NORMAL VOICE 

When your vocal mechanism is normal, when you have no firmly 
established vocal habits that limit your effectiveness, and when your voice 
is not adversely affected by personality problems of one kind or another, 
your voice is likely to be a fairly accurate reflection of what you feel. These 
three qualifications must be considered with care. The first and second 
require a consideration of your vocal mechanism and its use. A detailed 
study of the complete vocal mechanism belongs in a specialized course in 
voice. If you have trouble with your voice, such a course may help you to 
understand just what you do when you speak and may give you a basis for 
correcting such bad vocal habits as you may find. Here attention is cen¬ 
tered only on the more common problems of voice, which are caused by 
functional maladjustments and by habits of poor modulation of the breath 

stream. . 

When the effectiveness of the voice is limited by personality traits, the 

remedy lies, of course, in a better adaptation of the individual to his 
environment. It is possible that the voices of most of the students in your 
class showed signs of tension in the first rounds of speeches. As we have 
seen, any new situation that introduces strain and uncertainty will reflect 
tension in the voice. As you and your classmates become more accustomed 
to speaking before the group, and as you gain confidence through increased 
mastery of speech skills, your voices will lose their unnatural strain. Fur¬ 
thermore, as training in speech helps to make your total personalities more 
effective—as you gain greater skill in unfolding and expressing your inner 
qualities—your voices will acquire additional flexibility, range, and firmness 
of tone. 

Your voice training is not confined to the work that you do as you 
study this and the succeeding chapter; it is not confined even to this course. 
All your experiences affect the way you speak. As you improve the organi¬ 
zation of your speeches, increase the incisiveness with which you express 
your ideas, add to the worth of your ideas and the interest with which you 
develop them, and especially as you improve your ability to adapt what 
you have to say to the moods and attitudes of your audience, your voice 
will reflect these increased communicative skills. Remember that your voice 
is a channel through which your ideas, feelings, and convictions are ex- 
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pressed. As you become more sure and more expert in their expression, 
your voice improves. For the sake of comparison, you may recall how tense 
you sounded when first introduced to a new acquaintance and how much 
more easily and effectively your voice did its work as you became better 
acquainted. 


THE PROCESS OF VOICE PRODUCTION 

It is customary to think of voice in terms of three essentials to its 
production: breathing, phonation, and resonation. Articulation, since it is 
primarily concerned with the phonetic consonantal sounds of the language, 
is a matter more largely of speech than of voice and will be considered in 
the following chapter. 


BREATHING 


Without breath there would be no voice. Voice is produced by the 
exhalation phase of breathing; it results from certain modifications of 
the breath stream. Clearly, then, any disturbance of normal breathing will 
cause a disturbance of voice. If you have just run halfway across the 
campus to get to class on time, you will hope that the instructor does not 
call upon you to speak first. Deep emotion may similarly disturb your 
breathing rate and thus your speech pattern. 

Those who have not yet profited fully from the suggestions in Chap¬ 
ter 3 for avoiding the harmful tensions of stage fright would do well at 
this point to reread them. Relaxation is one aid to good voice. Proper pos¬ 
ture is another. “Bad” posture may be defined as that general carriage 
of the body which hinders any of the bodily functions essential to healthy 
living. “Good” posture is that which assists good breathing and good speak¬ 
ing. A military stiffness of posture is neither appropriate nor beneficial for 
the speaker; on the other hand, he must avoid such results of a sedentary 
way of life as listless slouching and a general debility of bodily tone. The 
speaker must give every evidence of physical alertness. His posture must 
be sufficiently erect so that it will not hamper deep and normal breathing 
and so that he presents a businesslike appearance of command over the 
situation. 

Since breathing is an automatic and largely reflex activity, our prin¬ 
cipal concern will be with freeing it from the inhibitions and restrictions 
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which modern living habits have tended to place upon it. Natural habit, 
undisturbed, is amazingly likely to be healthful. When you are in a thor¬ 
oughly relaxed position, just before dropping off to sleep, you will find 
that your breathing is slow and regular. But in the daytime we often wear 
restrictive clothing, let our chests cave in and walk about as though we had 
advanced cases of curvature of the spine, to the serious detriment of our 
health and our voices. Conscious attention to deep and full breathing, a 
definite effort to learn to speak with a large reserve of air in the lungs, and 
an improvement of your ability to control the rate and force of exhalation 
may prove helpful to you. 

PHONATION 

Located in the larynx along each side of the windpipe are small 
clusters of muscles known as the vocal bands. They act as a valve, control¬ 
ling the opening, or glottis, between them. While we are speaking the glottis 
is successively closed and opened and little spurts of air are released, setting 
up sound waves. The process by which the vibrating vocal bands produce 
sound is known as phonation. The rate of the vibrations determines the 
pitch of the sound. 

Phonation is essential to the production of all the voiced sounds of 
language. When the vibrations of the vocal bands are uninterrupted, we 
call the resultant sounds vowel sounds; when the vibrations are interrupted 
or modified by other moving muscles, we call the sounds consonant sounds. 
Serious difficulties with phonation are relatively uncommon; when they do 
exist, they require the attention of a speech clinician or pathologist. All 
students of speech should, however, practice to improve their efficiency at 
inhaling quickly and deeply without producing obvious gasping sounds. 
They should avoid shallow chest breathing by producing expansion at the 
waist as well as at the chest. While reading aloud or speaking, they should 
follow each rapid inhalation with a slow and carefully controlled exhala¬ 
tion. After a little practice they should be able to give meaningful expression 
at a reasonable rate of 70 to 100 words on one exhalation. 

RESONATION 

If phonation were not amplified, the human voice would not carry 
far and would lack richness of tones. The resonators make possible these 
modifications of phonation. The resonating cavities with which we are 
primarily concerned are those of the pharynx (that part of the throat above 
the larynx and opening into both nose and mouth), the mouth, and the 
nose, which are as important to the vibrating bands of the human voice as 
is the resonating cavity of a guitar or the sounding board of a piano to its 
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vibrating wires. These resonators generate the overtones of the human 
voice and give it mellowness, richness, and added volume. The resonators 
reinforce certain frequencies and dampen out others, thus strengthening 
the carrying power and modifying the quality of some tones. The resonating 
cavities can be changed in size and shape (within the range which is pos¬ 
sible to each person). There is also the factor of coupled resonating cavities 
(or the joint utilization of two or more resonators), the full importance of 
which is still unknown. This myriad of possible adjustments adds im¬ 
measurably to the great potentialities of the human voice as a delicately 

responsive instrument for expression. 

Even in this brief discussion of resonance a word must be said about 
nasality. All but three of the sounds of our language normally are made 
without nasal resonance; only the consonant sounds m, n, and ng require 
nasal resonance. The proper production of these sounds requires the pass¬ 
age of some of the exhaled air through the nose. Negative nasality occurs 
when there is a lack of nasal resonance in the true sense. It may be inflicted 
upon the normal voice by a head cold, which causes a stoppage in the nasal 
passages, by hay fever, or by sinus trouble. Some persons have developed 
habits of negative nasality, which may have originated during periods of 
temporary obstruction of the nasal passages. Relearning to use the nasal 
resonating cavity is all that is required to correct these habits. By humming 
with the mouth closed you can feel and hear the variations which can be 
achieved by changing the use of the nasal resonating cavity. 

Many Americans use nasal resonance not only for the m, n, and ng 
sounds but also for vowels and nonnasal consonants. The first basic 
corrective step is to train your ear clearly to hear the nasal resonance. 
To accomplish this, you should hum the m sound at different pitches and 
with varying amounts of volume. Hum until you can hear your head buzzing 
with the strength of the vibration that is produced. With your forefinger 
held lightly against the side of your nose, you can clearly feel the vibration. 
As a second step, alternately produce nasal and nonnasal sounds, both 
listening and feeling the side of the nose to determine whether nasality is 
present or absent when it should be. As sample exercises, repeat aloud the 
following sound combinations, prolonging and accentuating the vowel and 
the nasal sounds: 

la-le-li-lo-lu 
ma-me-mi-mo-mu 
ta-te-ti-to-tu 
na-ne-ni-no-nu 
fa-fe-fi-fo-fu 
nga-nge-ngi-ngo-ngu 
ra-re-ri-ro-ru 


ala-ale-ali-alo-alu 

ama-ame-ami-amo-amu 

ata-ate-ati-ato-atu 

ana-ane-ani-ano-anu 

afa-afe-afi-afo-afu 

anga-ange-angi-ango-angu 

ara-are-ari-aro-aru 
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ACQUIRING VOCAL VARIETY 

An interesting and effective voice is one which is lively, varied, and 
responsive to mood and meaning. The human voice has a great potentiality 
for variation and range. It should be clear from what has been said that 
the amount and kind of variation in a speaker’s voice are often good indi¬ 
cations of what is or is not going on in his mind. One of the speaker’s chief 
concerns will be, then, to free himself of tensions and inhibitions so that 
his voice is not restrained from reflecting naturally the meaning he wishes 
to communicate. 

The listeners sensing of the speaker’s eagerness to communicate is a 
sign of effective speaking. Lack of such eagerness reveals a mind too bored 
or too involved in its own struggles to have any real, lively interest in 
reaching its listeners. But a zest to communicate is not enough. Think, for 
example, of the many enthusiastic players of musical instruments who still 
require long practice with fundamentals before their listeners will hear 
them gladly. There are some fundamentals of voice use which must underlie 
an eagerness to communicate. Skill in the use of voice, like any other skill, 
comes from intelligently directed practice. Force, pitch, and quality are 
three characteristics of the voice which, although always used in combina¬ 
tion, may be separately analyzed and practiced. 


FORCE 


The student who wishes to use his voice more efficiently will learn 
to regulate its force. The inexperienced speaker is all too likely to resort 
merely to raising the pitch of his voice and to yelling when he wishes to 
be heard above noise or confusion. In reality we control the force of the 
voice by control of the breath pressure in exhalation, by the regulation of 
pitch, or by both means. We shall consider force here, however, in its 
more limited sense—as breath pressure and as influenced by techniques 
for improving the projection, or “carrying,” of the voice. We have noted 
that voice is achieved by modification or modulation of the breath stream. 
It should not be surprising, then, that modulating the force of the breath 
stream changes the force of the voice. 

Greater force, or volume, may be achieved by the use of more energy. 
Exhale more rapidly and with greater force. To soften the voice, or diminish 
the force, exhale slowly and with less force. 
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Remember that the amount of force used by a speaker tends to be 
interpreted by his listeners as a clear indication of his attitude and purpose. 
Reserve your greatest force for your most important points. Too much 
force, used constantly, can become as ineffective as too little. Variety in 
force is important. And force must be varied in a manner appropriate not 
only to the subject but also to the occasion and to the auditorium. Force, 
or volume, that is adequate for a small room must be greatly increased for 
a large auditorium. And after a speaker has become accustomed to a large 
auditorium he must guard against blasting the ears of his listeners in a 
small room. 

Resonance, which has already been discussed, can greatly facilitate 
the speaker’s use of force. It can be a great aid to projection, which is 
principally improved by more complete resonation, by greater accuracy 
and precision in the modulation of the breath stream, and by opening the 
mouth so that the sounds are not muffled. The student who has difficulty 
in getting his voice to carry will be aided by picking out and speaking 
directly to individuals who are seated farthest from the platform, making 
sure, of course, not to ignore the others. 


PITCH 


The first expectation we have concerning the pitch, or rate of vibra¬ 
tion, of a speaker’s voice is that it be appropriate to the speaker’s age and 
sex. We expect the pitch of a man’s voice to be lower than that of a 
woman’s and the pitch of an adult’s voice to be lower than that of a child’s. 
Consequently, a high-pitched male voice or a deep female voice startles 
the listeners and erects a barrier to effective communciation. Furthermore, 
an eccentricity of pitch helps to build an image in the minds of the audience 
(and perhaps in the speaker’s own mind) of an ineffective or odd personality. 

We also expect the speaker to use an appropriate variety of pitch. 
One means of varying the pitch of the speaking voice is called inflection; 
it may be defined as a change of pitch (upward, downward, or both) which 
is effected within the pronunciation of a word or syllable. Speech without 
inflection is monotonous, lifeless, and lacking in fullness of meaning. On 
the other hand, exaggerated, elaborate, and artificial patterns of inflection 
(typically used by the overeager social climber), suggest to the hearers 
insincerity and affectation. Between these extremes are found the genuine, 
normal inflections of conversational use of voice, typical of speakers who 
are both confident and unassuming. Pitch variations give melody to voice 
and thus become a part of rhythm. 

Each individual should seek to determine the range of pitch within 
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speaker makes most pleasing use of his vocal mechanism. The speaker 

should also do all he can to increase his range of pitch, in order that his 

voice may have added variety. Voice pitch is a fairly automatic response to 

one s mental and emotional state. The pitch of the voice tends to respond 

direcdy to emotional change. When a speaker is excited or emotionally 

shrred his voice tends to take on a pitch either higher or lower than normal 

When he is calm and relaxed, his voice tends to respond in normal pitch 


QUALITY 


Every voice has a characteristic quality which makes it distinguishable 
even from voices with the same force and pitch. Quality is largely deter¬ 
mined by resonance. The presence and richness of overtones, known as 
timbre, is an essential part of the individuality of the voice. The health, the 
mood or attitude, and, particularly, the emotional state of a speaker have 
much to do with determining the quality of his voice. It is relatively easy 
to write words which will conceal our feelings or emotions; but when we 
speak the words, the quality of the voice is revealing. Our feelings and 
emotions involve our whole beings and when unrestrained will actually in- 
uence the sizes and shapes of the resonating cavities. Anger, fright, elation 
love, or worry will affect the quality of a person’s voice. 

There are various types of generally unpleasant vocal qualities de¬ 
scribed respectively as guttural, hoarse, throaty, thin, pinched, falsetto, 
nasal, harsh, aspirate, flat, and whining. Other descriptive terms indicating 
types of vocal quality are mellow, deep, rich, confident, open, warm, and 
normal. Obviously some of these terms are based upon the impressions we 
receive of the speaker’s personality and emotional state as we listen to the 
quality of his voice. This is not unnatural, since voices do respond to emo¬ 
tional change and since they tend to become fixed in relation to certain 
personality characteristics. For example, a person with a warm, buoyant, 
generous, optimistic nature will, as a rule, have better vocal quality than 
will a chronic complainer. Habitual lack of confidence is certain to reveal 
itself in the voice. When one whines, not only is he using an unpleasant 
quality of voice, he is also revealing an unpleasant personality. Similarly, a 
voice resonant with rich, warm overtones is a fairly dependable revelation 
of a confident, well-balanced temperament. 

Improving the quality of the voice is a highly individual matter. It 
involves making the best possible use of the resonating chambers. But basic 
to improvement of voice quality must be the elimination of disagreeable 
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personality habits, of emotional tensions, and of undesirable mental atti¬ 
tudes. An alert and critical ear is a helpful guide to the development o 
those fine shadings of quality which make the voice more sensitive, re¬ 
sponsive, and meaningful. 

Above all, the training of the voice requires long and patient practice. 
As recorded in Claude Bowers, Beveridge and the Progressive Era, a 
member of an audience hearing the great operatic soprano Lillian Nordica 
sing Senta’s prayer from The Flying Dutchman, in 1892, was deeply im¬ 
pressed by one note and asked her afterward whether it was her “incom¬ 
parable throat” which made possible “that gossamer note.” 

“No no no!” she replied, laughing, “that one note was weeks of work, 
work, work—over, over, over—study, study, study! You remember how 
the old Greek sculptors, after chiseling their marble, polished it until the 
human eye could not detect a roughness on the surface; then, not content 
with that, they would rip the nail from their thumb, and test the smooth¬ 
ness of the marble with the quick of the flesh underneath their nail? That 
is the way I obtained that note.” 

In such a fashion may natural ability—in use of the speaking voice as in 
other fields—be brought to its full fruition by devoted and intelligent 
endeavor. 


CONCLUSION 

Voice is essential, of course, to the total process of speech. \ oice 
reveals personality. Voice and health are closely interrelated. And voice is 
a major communicator of intelligence. That person is fortunate whose voice 
can be described as audible, clear, pleasing, varied, and free of destructive 
tension. And because the voice mirrors the total self, its improvement 
involves health, personality, and self-confidence. Voice improvement may 
nonetheless be aided by better understanding and more effective utilization 
of exhalation, phonation, and resonation. When we add to these achieve¬ 
ments a greater mastery in the use and varying of force, pitch, and quality, 
we have covered the essentials for voice improvement. There remain to be 
considered in the following chapter those modifications of voice use so im¬ 
portant to the communication of meaning: articulation and pronunciation. 

EXERCISES AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 


EXERCISES 

1. A fruitful approach to a clearer understanding of how you may use 
your voice to better effect is to analyze the results you have achieved 
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holll U L n VariOUS , types of ex P er * ence - What has happened in your 
me when you yelled? Or when you mumbled so that you could^ot 
be understood? Or when you talked in so subdued a voice that you 
family had to strain to hear you? Do you talk to your family in the 
same tone in which you converse with visitors? Write a brief essay 
describing some incidents from experiences with family or friends in 
which you recall the way your voice or theirs was used. 

If your voice has been recorded as part of the course work, listen as 
objectively as possible to the recording and then write a brief charac¬ 
terization of the personality you would associate with that voice if the 
voice were not your own. Be as analytical and honest as you can in 
characterizing the type of person the voice represents to you. Then 
ask yourself whether the effect the voice had on you is the effect you 
want to have on other people. When your voice is recorded again 
ater in the course, see whether you note any significant changes in 
the personality pattern it represents. 


. Write a two- or three-sentence characterization of each member of 
the cjass, based wholly upon the impression each voice makes upon 
you. The characterizations should be handed to the instructor in order 
that he may read a selection of them to the class (without identifying 
the writers) as an object lesson of the influence exerted by the kind 
of voice one uses. 


4. Bring to class an item from a current magazine or newspaper. As you 
read it aloud, the class should take notes on how well your voice 
conveys the precise meaning of the selection and your own attitude 
toward it. A general discussion should reveal a great deal about how 
much or how little the speakers are utilizing the communicative power 
of their voices. 


5. Prepare a poem, a paragraph from one of your textbooks, or a scene 
from a play or novel for presentation to the class. Prepare a brief 
introduction, in which you might (a) tell why you like the selection; 
(b) tell why your audience will probably like it; (c) tell the theme 
of the selection; or (d) describe a common human problem for which 
the selection offers a solution. Present the selection with the same 
communicative directness which you used in your introductory re¬ 
marks. 


6. Two or more students select the same piece for exercise 5 but prepare 
independently. The class listens to both presentations and the mem¬ 
bers write a brief analysis and evaluation of each. The instructor may 
read these responses to the class, noting the relationships seen between 
the attitudes, moods, feelings, and vocal characteristics of the speakers. 

7. Lie flat on your back and relax completely. Breathe deeply. Place your 
hand on your abdomen so that you can feel the expansion and con¬ 
traction. Now inhale slowly to the count of five and exhale to the same 
count of five. Note what happens as you change the count to one for 
inhalation and one for exhalation. Then note what happens when you 
inhale to the count of one and exhale to the count of five. Note what 
happens when you reverse the count. Inhale to the count of five and 
see how high a count you can reach for the exhalation phase. 
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8 Practice reading aloud material in which you have in advance marked 
' off the words in units of ten. See how many units you are able to read 
on each exhalation. Do not read more rapidly than is meaningful and 
appropriate to the material. Practice this for at least ten minutes a 
day for a period of ten days. See how greatly you can increase the 
number of words you read rather easily per exhalation. 

9. Read aloud an approved selection of at least 300 words and have the 
reading recorded. Then work with the selection for a time, seeking 
to utilize all possible vocal variety in its delivery. Make a second 
recording. Compare the two recordings and evaluate your progress. 

10. Prepare a speech to be delivered to the class from a position that 
enables you to be heard but not seen. You might stand behind a screen 
or, if microphone and amplifier are available, even in another room. 
Choose a subject in which you are enthusiastically interested. Limit 
your talk to four minutes. Remember that the only impressions and 
meanings which you can give to the class in this speech must come 
from your words and voice, without benefit of the visual code. 

1 L Practice reading aloud the following selections. 

Unlimited submission and obedience is due to none but God alone. He 
has an absolute right to command; He alone has an uncontrollable sover¬ 
eignty over us, because He alone is unchangably good. He never will nor 
can require of us, consistent with His nature and attributes, anything 
which is not fit and reasonable. His commands are all just and good. And 
to suppose that He has given to any particular set of men a power to 
require obedience to that which is unreasonable, cruel, and unjust, is 
robbing the Deity of His justice and goodness.— Samuel west, Massa¬ 
chusetts election sermon, 1776. 

Tyranny brings ignorance and brutality along with it. It degrades men 
from their just rank into the class of brutes; it damps their spirits; it 
suppresses arts; it extinguishes every spark of noble ardor and generosity 
in the breasts of those who are enslaved by it; it makes naturally strong 
and great minds feeble and little, and triumphs over the ruins of virtue and 
humanity. This is true of tyranny in every shape: there can be nothing 
great and good where its influence reaches. For which reason it becomes 
every friend to truth and human kind, every lover of God and the Christian 
religion, to bear a part in opposing this hateful monster.— Jonathan 
mayhew, preface to sermon, 1750. 

The true patriot is one whose purse, as well as his heart, is open for 
the defense and support of his country.— noah wells, Connecticut General 
Assembly sermon, 1764. 

True eloquence, indeed, does not consist in speech. It cannot be brought 
from far. Labor and learning may toil for it, but they will toil in vain. Words 
and phases may be marshalled in every way, but they cannot compass it. 
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It must exist in the man. in the subject, and in the occasion. Affected 
passion, intense expression, the pomp of declamation, all may aspire after 
it they cannot reach it. It comes, if it come at all, like the outbreaking 
of a fountain from the earth, or the bursting forth of volcanic fires with 
spontaneous, original, native force. The graces taught in the schools, the 
costly ornaments and studied contrivances of speech, shock and disgust 
men, when their own lives, and the fate of their wives, their children, and 
t eir country hang on the decision of the hour. —daniel webster speech 

on Adams and Jefferson, 1826. 

Shakespeare was an intellectual ocean whose waves touched all the shores 
of thought; within which were all the tides and waves of destiny and 
will, over which swept all the storms of fate, ambition, and revenge; upon 
which fell the gloom and darkness of despair and death, and all the 
sunlight of content and love, and within which was the inverted sky lit with 
the eternal stars—an intellectual ocean—toward which all rivers ran, and 
from which now the isles and continents of thought receive their dew and 
rain. Robert g. ingersoll, lecture on Shakespeare, 1894. 

There is no new thing to be said of Lincoln. There is no new thing to be 
said of the mountains, or of the sea, or of the stars. The years go their 
way, but the same old mountains lift their granite shoulders above the 
drifting clouds; the same mysterious sea beats upon the shore; and the 
same silent stars keep holy vigil above a tired world. But to mountains and 
sea and stars men turn forever in unwearied homage. And thus with Lincoln. 
For he was mountain in grandeur of soul, he was sea in deep undervoice of 
mystic loneliness, he was star in steadfast purity of purpose and of service. 
And he abides. —homer hoch, speech in United States House of Repre¬ 
sentatives, February 12, 1923. 
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IMPROVING 
ARTICULATION AND 
PRONUNCIATION 


chapter 



The American ... is so afraid of being meticulous in his 

speech that he allows himself to become careless. 

—George Arliss 


Opinions on articulation and pronunciation differ gready. Charles W. 
Eliot, once president of Harvard University and editor of the famed 
“Harvard Classics,” emphasized careful speech as his criterion of educa¬ 
tion: “I recognize but one mental acquisition as an essential part of the 
education of a lady or gendeman, namely, an accurate and refined use 
of the mother tongue.” It is evident that Dr. Eliot meant the way in which 
words are spoken as well as their selection and use. Many discriminating 
persons would agree, but other people, and they are the majority, seem 
to fear that such meticulousness or care would produce too great uni¬ 
formity in our speech. Those who urge that there should be some set 
“standards” which all others should approximate tend to overlook the many 
difficulties that selecting such standards would entail. There are regional, 
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social, economic, and occupational differences; and even were all to agree 
upon some “model,” complete consistency would never be found. It is our 
own opinion that good articulation or good pronunciation is chiefly dis¬ 
tinguished by the fact that it communicates meaning without drawing atten¬ 
tion to itself. 


THE MEANING OF ARTICULATION 

Articulation means, technically, the process by which the breath stream 
is modulated, principally by movement of the articulators—soft palate, 
hard palate, tongue, teeth, jaws, and lips—to form and differentiate the 
consonant sounds of speech. The term enunciation is commonly used to 
designate the production of vowel sounds. In the strict sense of this differ¬ 
entiation between articulation and enunciation, vowels are said to be 
standardized sounds produced by vibrations of the vocal bands which are 
uninterrupted and are modified only by certain changes in the resonating 
cavities, whereas the sounds we commonly describe as consonants are 
produced by interruptions and modifications of these vibrations by the 
articulators. Actually, the production of vowel sounds requires movement, 
or articulation, to at least as great an extent as does the production of such 
consonant sounds as l, r, and sh. Hence, for all practical purposes, enuncia¬ 
tion may be regarded as simply a form of articulation. In the preceding 
chapter, voice was considered as the phonation and resonation of the 
exhaled breath system. Articulation is considered in this chapter as the 
further modulation of that same exhaled breath stream to produce mean¬ 
ingful, understandable, and effective speech. 


HOW ARTICULATION ADDS TO VOICE 


Our discussion in the preceding chapter was limited to the production 
of voice. This was for purposes of clarity and simplification. We are now 
to consider another step in the process of speech production. It is not 
enough for the breath stream to produce voice. The breath stream must be 
further modulated to form the articulate sounds, words, and sentences 
through which we express our feelings and communicate our meanings. 
It is equally true that force, pitch, and quality—all discussed as essential 
characteristics of voice—play essential roles also in articulation. And here 
we shall see the importance of an additional factor: rate. We shall note 
also that not all sounds comprising our speech are voiced. This gives further 
reason for our separate analysis of voice and articulation. 
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Voice itself, without the aid of articulation and pronunciation, com¬ 
municates primarily emotional meanings. It is the voice which reveals many 
personality characteristics, moods, feelings, and attitudes. The vowel sounds 
contribute most to the musical quality of speech. The consonants are the 
carriers of definitive intelligibility. The total process of communication 
of meaning by speech requires the synchronized functioning of voice, 
articulation, and pronunciation. 

The ways in which articulation adds to voice are further revealed by 
a consideration of the factor of force. The student of speech must not 
only learn to produce force in the voice but must master the art of its 
varying use to achieve emphasis and climax. The artificial forcefulness 
which we associate with insincerity is often present in changes of pitch 
and breath pressure—the essential mechanics of force; in fact, these only 
give it an appearance of being “pumped up” to meet the speaker’s needs. 
The genuine forcefulness of sincere feeling, on the other hand, seems to 
pour out of an inexhaustible source, being shaped and modified in its 
effortless course by the articulators. Forcefulness is not an end in itself. 
It is a means to articulation, pronunciation, and effective speech. 


RATE AS A FACTOR 

Rate is another factor (along with pitch, force, and quality) which 
basically influences understandability and effectiveness of speech. It is a 
term used to designate a speaker’s speed of utterance. Pause, duration, and 
rhythm are all involved in rate. They aid in the communication of fine 
shades of mood and emotion; also, in making the factual meaning clear, 
they help to reveal the personality of the speaker, and they are of value 
in avoiding monotony and in holding and directing the attention of the 
listeners. 

The speaking rate may be increased or decreased by varying the 
duration of each sound and the number and length of pauses between 
sounds. A speaker tends to have an individual rate of speaking. Yours may 
be 90 words a minute, 125 (which is average), or as much as 160. The 
speaker’s general rate is, however, but one of the important rate factors. 
If others complain that you talk too rapidly or too slowly, no doubt you 
should strive for a more acceptable average rate. But it is even more impor¬ 
tant that your rate should be varied to suit subject matter, mood, purpose, 
and audience situation. 

Variety in rate will help (1) to make the speaker’s meaning clear; 
(2) to accomplish for the listener the function which punctuation performs 
for the reader; (3) to mark transitions from one idea to another; (4) to 
emphasize important ideas; and (5) to hold attention. 
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Mastery of rate is achieved more easily than are basic changes in pitch 
or quality. The average number of words spoken per minute, as affected 
by duration of sounds and by pauses, can be increased or decreased through 
practice motivated by resolute determination and checked by accurate 
timing. It should be borne in mind that under stress of the actual speaking 
situation the rapid speaker tends to speed up and the slow speaker tends 
to slow down. This is but another evidence of the tenacity with which 
habits assert themselves when the speaker’s mind is diverted from their 
control to the general factors of the speaking situation. The remedy is 
to practice the desired average rate so persistently that it dislodges the 
undesirable rate of speaking and becomes itself the habitual mode. 


PAUSE 

An important element of effective speaking to which beginning 
speakers pay far too little attention is pause. The experienced speaker 
almost always makes greater use of the pause than does the inexperienced. 
It is an exceedingly helpful device for emphasis and for getting an audience 
to think with the speaker. Every speaker should know the fundamental 
difference between a pause and a hesitation. A pause has a definite com¬ 
municative function; during the pause the speaker, through eye contact 
and the confidence of his manner, maintains full command of the audience. 
Moreover, the pause is properly timed by the speaker for its maximum 
effectiveness. During a hesitation, on the other hand, the speaker loses 
control of his audience, of his speech, and of himself. He reveals his 
uncertainty by a shifting of his eyes and perhaps by other evidences of 
nervousness. During a pause the vibrations of the vocal bands are always 
stopped, so that there is no sound; but during a hesitation the speaker 
frequently fails to stop the vibrating vocal bands, and the disturbing “ah” 
or “uh” habit results. The hesitation, then, is a revelation of weakness; 
it should be eliminated entirely as the speaker’s experience grows. The 
pause, however, is an evidence of strength, sureness, ease, and maturity as 
a speaker. It is useful for the listeners, since they will have more opportunity 
to think about what the speaker is saying. It is physiologically helpful to 
the speaker, for it gives him ample opportunity for inhalation. It frequently 
adds to the impressiveness of what is being said. 


DURATION 

Duration of sound is a speech factor of which we are most conscious 
when we listen to the drawling speech of southern and southwestern Ameri- 
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cans. However, you may note very readily how the duration of sounds 
produced by any speaker varies widely, depending upon his mood, purpose, 
and meaning. Duration is particularly important to the connotation of 
words. Solemnity, for example, is suggested in part by an elongation of the 
vowel sounds. Tension and excitement, on the other hand, are suggested 
by shortening and quickening the vowel sounds. These functions of duration 
may be tested very easily by reading through the familiar poem “Tam 
O’Shanter,” in which Robert Burns successively considers the metaphysics 
of witchcraft and depicts the wild terror and flight of Tam when a witch 
pursues him. Alexander Pope both expressed and illustrated the relation 
of duration of sound to meaning in the following lines from “An Essay 
on Criticism”: 

But most by numbers judge a poet’s song; 

And smooth or rough, with them is right or wrong: 

In the bright Muse though thousand charms conspire, 

Her voice is all these tuneful fools admire; 

Who haunt Parnassus but to please their ear, 

Not mend their minds, as some to church repair, 

Not for the doctrine, but the music there. 

These equal syllables alone require, 

Though oft the ear the open vowels tire; 

While expletives their feeble aid do join; 

And ten low words oft creep in one dull line. 

Then, at the last and only couplet fraught 
With some unmeaning thing they call a thought, 

A needless Alexandrine ends the song 

That, like a wounded snake, drags its slow length along. 


As to what the speaker should do to master duration, Pope also gives 
the best answer. While advising how to remedy the errors he has just 
described, he points out: 

True ease in writing comes from art, not chance, 

As those move easiest who have learned to dance. 

Thus, the speaker should avoid the easy but false conclusion that whether 
his utterance of sounds is fast or slow, it at least is “natural” and therefore 
should be maintained. Dancing, writing—and speaking—come from “art, 
not chance” and those do best “who have learned” effective forms. Prac¬ 
tice in reading selections printed in this and in the preceding chapters 
will make possible considerable variation in the average duration of sounds 
in your speech. 
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RHYTHM 


Rhythm has been discussed in the chapter on developing a speech style. 
Our empathic, physical (or kinesthetic) reaction to style is almost as 
marked as our reaction to the words used. Listeners cannot help reacting 
to the rhythmical quality (or to its lack) in speech. So fundamental is 
rhythm to good speaking that effective speech style is often described as 
that which “talks itself off the page”—that swings itself into the lilt of con¬ 
versational talk. Rhythm involves duration and pause, variations of stress 
or force, and melody, or variations of pitch. Obviously rhythm is an 
attribute of articulated speech, rather than of voice. It has its meaningful 
place in public speaking as well as in song; in prose as well as in poetry. 
Of course rhythm that degenerates into immature singsong or a monoton¬ 
ously patterned cadence is no more effective in speech that it would be 
in poetry. In the Psalms of the Old Testament, the masterpieces of great 
orators of the past, and selected passages from the speeches of Woodrow 


Wilson, Franklin D. Roosevelt, and Winston Churchill, effective speech 
rhythm is illustrated. What the beginning speaker must train above all, to 
improve his skill in using rhythm, is his ear. As he becomes conscious of 
the sound values of parallel phrasing, of balanced sentence structure, 
of restrained alliteration, and of language that is rhythmical without being 
metrical, his own ear will be his best guide to composing rhythmical 
speeches or to speaking with an appreciation and communication of the 
rhythm inherent in whatever speech he may be presenting. 


CARELESSNESS IN ARTICULATION 


Slovenly articulation is a common fault which every speaker must 
be very careful to avoid. It destroys the charm of speech, interferes with 
the understanding of what is said, and limits the carrying power of the 
voice. Rupert Hughes, who was partly deaf, once explained why it is that 
deaf people may not hear remarks addressed to them but often do hear 
remarks which are not intended for their ears: 

In ordinary conversation few people make any effort to focus their tones 
or articulate distinctly. We just wobble our lips and let the words spill. 
But when we want to convey a confidential remark to someone, we point 
the tone and speak with a great distinctness. That is why a stage whisper 
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carries so far. So, when you are trying to slip a message past a deaf person, 
you do the very thing he has given up imploring you to do; you speak 
distinctly. 

Faulty articulation is due in large part to lazy, immobile lips, tongue, 
and lower jaw; unless the organs of speech are diseased or malformed, 
it usually arises from an attitude of indifference toward the listener and 
from a lack of knowledge and training. It is a matter of the first importance 
for students to disabuse themselves of any notion that careful enunciation 
and articulation are pretentious attempts to be “elegant.” They are no 
such thing. Dr. Lee Edward Travis in an article in The Quarterly Journal 
of Speech, stated the case very well: 

speech is a reflection of the personality of the speaker. With every 
utterance the speaker gives himself away. His speech is as a microscope 
directed toward his own inner self, through which others may get the most 
intimate glimpses. . . ..Speech is a joint by which the speaker articulates 
with the person spoken to. The speaker’s adjustments to his social situa¬ 
tion depend upon the condition of this joint. . . . From many angles it is 
just as great a loss to have a speech sound missing or mutilated as it is to 
have a hand missing or mutilated. 

Articulatory weakness may lie in the slurring or dropping of some 
sounds and the occasional addition or substitution of others, as in the 
following examples; jist, singin, libary, goverment, jogerphy, athalete, 
agin, pufessor, faternity, labertory, and Amurica. It may also consist in 
running words together, changing their form, and substituting other, 
simpler forms, as in the illustrative representation of one of Wordsworth’s 
finest sonnets: 

Thee whirled a stew much widows. Latent soon 
Get in and spend din, Willie way star pars. 

Little we sea innate chew rat is sours. 

Weave give an hour arts a weigh, assorted boon. 

This seethe at bears Sir Booze hum to thumb moon, 

The win zat Will B. Howell in gat awl lowers 
Endor up gat heard an owl Ike’s leaping flours. 

For this, forever wreathing weir rout of tune; 

It moves us knock. Greek hod! I'd rather be 
A pig unsuckled in a cree doubt warn 
So my tie stand in honest pleasantly 
Have glim, says Atwood, make mealless furl on, 

Have sigh to approaches rye sing from the sea 
Or Harold try to unblow his wreath adorn. 

Now try reading the poem so as to convey to an audience the meaning 
Wordsworth sought to express: 
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The world is too much with us: late and soon, 

Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers. 

Little we see in nature that is ours; 

We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon! 

This sea that bares her bosom to the moon, 

The winds that will be howling at all hours, 

And are up-gathered now like sleeping flowers; 

For this, for everything, we are out of tune; 

It moves us not.—Great God! I’d rather be 
A pagan suckled in a creed outworn; 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 

Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn; 

Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea; 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn. 


CONCEPTS BASIC TO BETTER ARTICULATION 


The prerequisite for remedying slovenly articulation is the adoption 
of a new attitude toward speech. Unless the speaker has a physical defor¬ 
mity of his articulatory organs, such as a harelip or a paralyzed tongue, he 
will be able to articulate properly if he genuinely desires to do so and if he 
has proper guidance and training to help him. However, perfect articulation 
requires as much practice and persistence as does any other physical skill, 
be it playing the piano or running the hundred-yard dash. 

Although there are some general principles which will be useful for all, 
it is important to note that problems of faulty articulation are highly indi¬ 
vidual. In spelling, for example, there are some rules of general utility 
regarding letter combinations, but the essential consideration in improving 
your spelling is to pay particular attention to mastering the words which 
you yourself customarily misspell. Just so, there are particular types of 
articulatory errors, but it will make little difference to you how these may be 
classified unless you suffer from a major form of articulatory disorder, such 
as lisping, which requires clinical diagnosis and therapy. In the main, 
careless articulation is an individual matter, requiring advice from your 
instructor and conscientious remedial measures by you the speaker. 

In our study of articulation, as in our concern with all other phases of 
speech, the principal consideration is to achieve effective communication. 
This requires both that what you say be understood and that it be inter¬ 
preted in terms which will help achieve your purpose. A speaker fails to 
communicate if what he says is so poorly articulated that the listeners can¬ 
not understand it or, instead of reacting to what is said, think, “What 
slovenly speech!” We do not aim for accuracy in articulation in order to 
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add to our social grace—although this may in fact be one of the happy 
consequences. Our times demand that each of us be able to make himself 
heard distinctly over the telephone and perhaps over the radio and the 
public-address system, as well as in face-to-face communication. 


AVOIDING COMMON WEAKNESSES 
IN ARTICULATION 

You will wish to make certain that you are not guilty of any of the 
following: 

1. Mumbling words by speaking too far down in the throat, without 
projection. 

2. Slurring words, by running them together confusingly. 

3. Muffling words, by lazy inactivity of lips and jaws. 

4. Garbling words, by careless substitution of wrong for right sounds. 

A specific example of mumbling is the dropping of the final g in a 
word such as eating, so that the word becomes eatin. Certain sounds may 
be omitted entirely, as the n in government, so that it becomes goverment, 
and the g in recognize, so that it becomes reconize; or the ends of words 
and sometimes even the entire final word of a sentence may be permitted 
to fade out of hearing. This dropping of sounds may result from poor 
phonation as well as from poor articulation, if there is a tendency to cut off 

phonation before the word is completed. 

Slurring takes place when entire syllables and sounds are omitted, as 
when one says djeat? for did you eat? or whuzat? for what was that? or 
yuright for you are right. Probly and libry are commonly heard, lazily 
slurred renditions of probably and library. Slurring also occurs when weak 
vowel sounds are omitted entirely before strong vowel sounds, as when the 
ode becomes thode. 

Lazy lip and jaw action, resulting in muffling, is a very common 
articulatory weakness. When it is coupled with a tendency to a rather 
musical speech, it may produce dialects which are characteristic of certain 
geographical areas. 1 It will be noted that vowels are made to predominate 
in musical language, whereas consonants predominate in the language of 
speech. Inactivity of lips and jaws makes its contribution also to the 
mumbling and slurring which we have already considered. It accounts for a 


1 An excellent discussion of dialect is the article by Charles K. Thomas, Re 
gional Variations in American Pronunciation,” pp. xix-xxi, in Standard College 
Dictionary (New York: Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc., 1963). 
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great deal of vowel substitution, as in constitootion, for constitution; even 
for the insertion of surplus vowels, as in athalete; and for insertion of 
surplus consonants. Perhaps the most frequent examples of muffled sounds 
are to be found in the sliding over of certain consonant combinations which 
are difficult to articulate. Wheat and what become weat and wat; d is sub¬ 
stituted for t in a word such as little; the th is pronounced as though it were 
the same in with and arithmetic or as though it were a t in such words as 
through and thick. The comprehensibility of speech is thus seriously 
impaired. 

If we define garbling as careless substitution of wrong for right sounds, 
we have already noted some illustrations. But many other specific examples 
may be cited. In what is known as a survival of baby talk, w is substituted 
for r, so that read becomes wead and Harry becomes Haw’i. A common 
substitution of vowels occurs in the interchange of short i and short e 
sounds, so that yet becomes yit and since becomes sence. There is, of 
course, an entire group of affectations, which will be considered under pro¬ 
nunciation. In hunderd for hundred we have an illustration of a type of 
error arising from careless inattention to spelling. On the other hand, 
spelling cannot be relied upon as a guide to proper sounds, as is shown by 
such words as hiccough, breeches, and women. Just as serious as the 
omission of sounds is the inclusion of those which should be omitted, as 
a(l)mond, com(b)ing, fore(h)ead, vi(c)t(u)als, and of(t)en. 


AVOIDING OVERPRECISE ARTICULATION 

Before turning to the exercises designed to help you with your indi¬ 
vidual problems in articulation, you would do well to consider a word of 
warning. Good articulation does not mean affectation or overpreciseness in 
speech, which attracts undesirable attention. Your primary concern is to 
make your speech instantly intelligible to the hearer. Overstressing of some 
sounds may be as serious a handicap to intelligibility of speech as under¬ 
stressing of others. In normal conversational speech some syllables are 
shortened; note, for example, the italicized letters in extraordinary and 
interesting. We have already noted that some sounds are dropped entirely, 
as in mortgage, thought, Worcester, and broug/zam. Similarly, within 
sentences certain words need to be subordinated in order that meaning¬ 
carrying words may receive emphasis. This is frequently true of the articles 
a and the. Note that proper articulation does not require that they always 
be pronounced with long a and long e sounds. Before our articulation is 
above reproach we must learn what and how to subordinate as well as what 
and how to stress. Much time spent with the following exercises and in 
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reading aloud whenever you have the opportunity will pay excellent 
dividends. 


EXERCISES 


The following exercises should be practiced once or if possible twice 

_a day for as long as is necessary to establish habits of careful art,eolation: 

1 Read these tongue-twisters aloud, gradually increasing your speed 
as your articulation attains sureness and precision: 


Willis wouldn’t walk willingly within winding windrows. 

Silly Sally sang and simpered, simpered, smiled and sang sillily, to simple 
Sue. 


Linger longer, Lemuel Lister, lilting limitless lullabies. 
She sells sea shells. Shall Sally sell sea shells? 


Many a wit is not a whit wittier than Whittier. 


Are our cars here? 

Theophilus Thistle, the successful thistle sifter, in sifting a sieve full of 
unsifted thistles, thrust three thousand thistles through the thick of his 
thumb. Now if Theophilus Thistle, the successful thistle sifter, in sifting 
a sieve full of unsifted thistles, thrust three thousand thistles through the 
thick of his thumb, see that thou, in sifting a sieve full of unsifted thistles 
thrust not three thousand thistles through the thick of thy thumb. Success 
to the successful thistle sifter.— Chester pond. 


THE MODERN HIAWATHA 

He killed the noble Mudjokivis. 

Of the skin he made him mittens. 

Made them with the fur side inside, 
Made them with the skin side outside, 
He, to get the warm side inside, 

Put the inside skin side outside; 

He, to get the cold side outside, 

Put the warm side fur side inside. 
That’s why he put the fur side inside, 
Why he put the skin side outside, 

Why he turned them inside outside. 

-GEORGE A. STRONG. 
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2. Read the following words aloud to a person standing fifty feet 

away, so that he will be able to distinguish readily between the 
paired terms: 


accepted—excepted 
adapt—adopt 
affect—effect 
amplitude—aptitude 
ascent—accent 
ate—hate 
booths—booze 
consolation—consultation 
different—diffident 
disillusion—dissolution 
exalt—exult 
foreboding—forbidding 
glacier—glazier 
immorality—immortality 


pictures—pitchers 
pleasantly—pleasantry 
practical—practicable 
precede—proceed 
scold—sold 
secede—succeed 
sects—sex 
seminary—cemetery 
since—sins 
specter—scepter 
stirred—third 
wandered—wondered 
weather—whether 
willow—mellow 


3. Read the following selections aloud, with particular care in the 
articulation of the sounds. Strive for purity and clarity without 
pedantically artificial precision. Read as though to a friend seated 
near you. Then, by increasing the clarity and precision of the articu¬ 
lation but not the volume, reread the selections so that they can be 
heard by someone fifty feet away: 

The Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fold, 

And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold; 

And the sheen of their spears was like stars on the sea. 

When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep Galilee. 

-GEORGE GORDON, LORD BYRON. 

We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. 

-WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 

I could not love thee, dear, so much, 

Lov’d I not honour more. 

-RICHARD LOVELACE. 

His voracity is well known, and from the circumstance that the inner 
angles of his lips are curved upwards, he carries an everlasting Mephisto¬ 
phelean grin on his face.— Herman melville. 
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Sabrina fair, 

Listen where thou art sitting 
Under the glassy, cool, translucent wave, 

In twisted braids of lilies knitting 
The loose train of thy amber-dropping hair. 

—JOHN MILTON. 

Come, secret sleep, with thy unuttered psalm. 
Come, heavy dreamless sleep, and close and press 
Upon mine eyes thy fingers dropping balm. 

-CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. 

Night’s candles are burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountaintops. 

-WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


A summer on the loftiest height, with cold fountains and blissful stillness; 
oh come, my friends, that the stillness may become more blissful! 

—FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE. 


It is a beauteous evening, calm and free. 

The holy time is quiet as a nun, 

Breathless with adoration. 

-WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 

Sleep is a reconciling, 

A rest that peace begets; 

Shall not the sun rise smiling 
When fair at even it sets? 

-ANONYMOUS. 

STANDARDS OF PRONUNCIATION 


Pronunciation is to speaking what spelling is to writing. It is important 
not only for conveying meaning but also as an index to educational attain¬ 
ment. It is dangerous, however, to speak of correct pronunciation, for 
pronunciation is constantly changing and the standards by which it may be 
judged are neither definite nor universally agreed upon. Dictionaries, which 
are popularly considered to be the arbiters of correct pronunciation, are 
actually only its recorders, and they sometimes disagree. The spelling of 
words is a very unsatisfactory indication of their pronunciation, in English 
at least, as may readily be seen in the single illustration of the diverse ways 
of spelling the sound sh: she, C/iicago, jure, schist, anxious, conscious, 
ocean, notion, issue, special, and mission. Popular usage is not a reliable 
guide, because, owing to dialectal differences, foreign accents, and sheer 
indifference to precision in speech, there is little general agreement among 
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^ majority of Americans as to pronunciation. Although the usage of 
cultivated speakers is doubtless the best guide, it is found that they vary in 

pronunciation from locality to locality and sometimes even among them¬ 
selves in a given territory. s 

It should not be concluded, however, that there are no standards by 
which the individual may govern his pronunciation. The following reason¬ 
able requirements ought to be met by every careful speaker: 


1 • Know the sounds of English speech, and learn to think of them in 
terms of their sound, rather than according to their spelling. 

2. Strive to avoid eccentricity in your pronunciation. “Be not the first 
by whom the new are tried, Nor yet the last to put the old aside.” Pro¬ 
nunciation varies a little with the individual. The length and emphasis given 
to syllables is in part an individual matter. But people expect a familiar 
pattern of pronunciation, and communication is hindered when you dis¬ 
appoint their expectations. 

3. Be consistent with your own practice in the pronunciation of words 
having two or more acceptable pronunciations. Do not say data one time 
and data another. 

4. Decide upon your pronunciations of words on the basis of the 
practice of cultivated speakers of your locality and of the recommendations 
of a good dictionary. If you must differ from one or both of these guides 
to acceptable pronunciation, have some better reason than mere ignorance 
of what the best practice is. 


THE SOUNDS OF ENGLISH 

The number of vowel sounds commonly used in English speech is 
variously estimated at twelve to fifteen, the number of consonants at twenty- 
two to twenty-five, and the number of diphthongs at five or six. Obviously 
the twenty-six letters of the English alphabet, some of which merely repeat 
the sounds of others (c is 5 or k; qu is kw; x is ks, gz, ksh, gzh, z or sh), 
are not adequate for identifying these forty common speech sounds. 

There are two ways of overcoming the difficulty. One is to use dia¬ 
critical markings over English letters, as most dictionaries do. An excellent 
description of this method will be found in “A Guide to Pronunciation,” in 
Webster s New Collegiate Dictionary .- This method of indicating pronun¬ 
ciation is often preferred on the grounds of its simplicity and convenience. 
However, its simplicity may be doubted when we consider that sixty-six 
different symbols are used in the Webster dictionaries to indicate English 
pronunciation. The alternative is to use a phonetic alphabet to indicate 


The diacritical markings are shown in juxtaposition with their equivalents in 
the International Phonetic Alphabet in the Standard Dictionary of the English 
Language: International Edition, Funk and Wagnalls, 2 vols., 1967, Vol. I, p. xix. 
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sounds. This method has the advantage of employing only one symbol for 

each sound unit. . ( 

A detailed analysis of English speech sounds, with a consideration of 

American regional pronunciations and a host of practical suggestions tor 
overcoming common errors, is presented in “Guide to Pronunciation, pages 
xxvi-cxxiii, in Morriss H. Needleman’s A Manual of Pronunciation. This 
“Guide” will answer any questions students are likely to have concerning 
any sound or combination of sounds in American speech. 

Study the symbols in the phonetic key, which follows, until you are 
able to produce and hear each one as a distinct and pure sound. 


THE PHONETIC KEY 3 


Consonants 


[p] 

as in “pen” 

[b] 

as in “bat” 

[t] 

as in “tag” 

[d] 

as in “dam” 

[k] 

as in “kin” 

[g] 

as in “get” 

[m] 

as in “may” 

[n] 

as in “now” 

[n] 

as in “sing” 

[f] 

as in “for” 

[v] 

as in “vim” 

PI 

as in “thin” 

[9] 

as in “then” 

[s] 

as in “son” 

[z] 

as in “zinc” 

[/] 

as in “she” 

[31 

as in “azure” 

[1] 

as in “low” 

[r] 

as in “rear” 

[w] 

as in “will” 

[j] 

as in “you” 

[h] 

as in “hot” 

[t f] 

as in “China’ 

[d3] 

as in “jury” 

[hw] 

as in “where' 


Vowels 

[i] as in “machine” 

[ 1 ] as in “it” 

[e] as in “chaotic” (first vowel) 

[ £ ] as in “bet” 

[ае] as in “at” 

[a] as in “ask” 

[v] as in “cut” 

[e] as in “aware” (first vowel) 

[e] as in “third” 

[u] as in “rule” 

[u] as in “pull” 

[01 as in “hotel” 

[a] as in “ought” 

[a] as in “sorry” 

[с] as in “father” 


Diphthongs 


[ei] 

as 

in 

“day” 

[ail 

as 

in 

“ice” 

[ou] 

as 

in 

“go” 

[au] 

as 

in 

“house : 

[ci] 

as 

in 

“joy” 

[jul 

as 

in 

“use” 


3 Except for minor adaptations in the interest of simplicity and general usa¬ 
bility the authors have accepted the phonetic alphabet as used in A Fro- 
nouncing Dictionary of American English, by John S. Kenyon and Thomas A. 
Knott published in 1944 by G. & C. Merriam Company, Springfield, Massa¬ 
chusetts That the use of this alphabet has wide support by contemporary 
authorities in pronunciation is indicated in the article “A Symposium on Phonet¬ 
ics and Standards of Pronunciation,” by C. K. Thomas, in Quarterly Journal 
of Speech (October 1945) pp. 318-327. 
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PROBLEMS IN PRONUNCIATION 

Correct pronunciation involves (1) acceptable articulation of vowels, 
diphthongs, and consonants; (2) proper accentuation of syllables; and (3) 
proper modification and combination of sounds as they are found in groups, 
lhe first two factors deal with the pronunciation of individual words the 
third with the pronunciation of words in sentences. A few words change 
their pronunciation markedly in different contexts, and in general the prob- 
em of pronunciation is different when the speaker’s attention is directed to 
an entire sentence than when it is centered upon a single word. Familiar 
examples are a, the, wind, address, bow, and contract. 

Improvement in pronunciation will be continuous and permanent if 
the student acquires the habit of listening carefully to the pronunciation of 
cultivated speakers and of using the dictionary freely when in doubt. 

Since pronunciation is an active physiological process involving certain 
patterning and coordination of muscle movements, there is a persistent 
biological tendency for that pronunciation to predominate which is easier 
to make so long as the end product meets the test of reasonable intelli¬ 
gibility. We have noted that pronunciation is not static, but rather is con¬ 
stantly changing. Reading a few lines from Chaucer will make this apparent. 
If you wish, then, to choose between two acceptable pronunciations of a 
given word, you may be reasonably sure—other things being equal—that 
the pronunciation which is easier to make will have the better chance of 
survival. Thus wind, which used to rhyme with kind, has been rendered 
easier to pronounce by a shortening of the vowel sound. Countless illustra¬ 
tions can be given to show how dominant this principle has been in the 
patterns of changing pronunciations through the decades. 4 

EXERCISES AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 

EXERCISES 

1. Look up the preferred pronunciation of these words in a dictionary 
specified by your instructor: 


abdomen 

address ( n .) 

allies 

abstract ( n .) 

address (v.) 

alma mater 

abstract (v.) 

adept 

almond 

absurd 

admirable 

alternate ( n .) 

accent (n.) 

adult 

alternate (v.) 

accent (v.) 

adverse 

alumni 

accept 

advertisement 

amateur 

accessories 

again 

ambassador 

acclimate 

alias 

amenable 

addict 

allege 

antisocial 


4 Pronunciation changes resulting from varying factors are discussed by A. W. 
Read, “Perspectives on the English Language,” Standard Dictionary of the 
English Language: International Edition, Funk & Wagnalls, 1967 Vol 1 pp 
ix-xiii. ’ 
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2 Use the following chart as a basis for analyzing the elements of voice 
and articulation used in talks in the class or in materials read aloud. 


Common Speech Characteristics 5 


Factor 

1. Voice quality 


2. Inflection and 
pitch variation 


3. Volume 


4. Rate 


5. Force 


6. Articulation and 
enunciation 


Desirable 

a. Pleasant 

b. Resonant 


a. Consonant with 
age, sex, and 
physique 

b. Appropriate range 

c. Optimum pitch 

a. Varied 

b. Loud enough 
for all to hear 

a. Varied 

b. Appropriate to 
context and 
material 


a. Stresses (by rate, 
pitch, volume) 
important points 

a. Distinct 

b. Audible vowels 
and consonants 


Undesirable 

a. Nasal 

b. Throaty 

c. Breathy 

d. Raspy 

e. Squeaky 

f. Thin 

g. Improper tone 
placement 

a. Monotone 

b. Recurrent pitch 
pattern 

c. Too high 

d. Too low 

e. Unnatural inflection 

a. Too weak 

b. Too loud 

c. Unchanging 

a. Constant 

b. Too few pauses 

c. Too many pauses 

d. Unsuited to context, 
difficulty of 
material, etc. 

a. Stresses unimportant 
points 

b. Excesses of rate, 
pitch, volume 

a. Indistinct 

b. Omissions (of sounds 
and syllables) 

c. Vowel substitutions 

d. Consonant 
substitutions 


3. Practice pronouncing the following groups of words. Your instructor 
may ask you to work particularly upon certain of the sounds and 
sound combinations: 

5 William S. Howell collaborated with C. F. Hager in constructing this chart for 
use in the speech program for Instructor Training in the Army Air Corps 
Technical Training Command, Truax Field, Madison, Wisconsin. 
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a. beat peat, bit, bet, pet, bean, peal, bull, pull, pebble, budge, pudge, 
pear y, ur y bind, pile, able, apple, bind, pined, bound, pound, 
boy, deploy, feeble, people, dribble, dripple, crib, cripple, bill, pill, 
tuber, toper paid, bayed, hip, inhibit, rabble, grapple, rubber, 

upper, peep, beep, ape, Abe, jib, gyp, Paul, ball, pole, bowl, rip, 
rib, cup, cub. 

b. some ice, some mice; free ease, freeze; heats, he eats; beater, bee 
eater; mostly, most lee; bringing, bring ink. 

c. chip, patching, pitch, chide, butcher, search, choice, Richard, teach 
choose, witch hazel, church, chalice, ancient, rich, chinks, suspen¬ 
sion, leech, convention, match, chew, catching, torch. 

d. David, darned, drained, deal, teal, kit, kid, edible, debtor, hid, hit, 
ridden, written, darling, rudder, did, dad, bit, bid, kitty eddy 
better tatter, adder, addle, tattle, straddle, dab, tab, but, bud, tut,’ 
dud, Doyle, toil, coiled, halt, fouled, fault, children, bittern, burst 
bird Bert, dynamic, data, reduce, said, drain, train, brat, brad! 
madder, matter. 

e. few, view, fail, vale, fan, van, feel, veal, many, any, philosophy, 
cough, effervescent, laughter, lavatory, loaf, loaves, vivacious, 
vaudeville, vote, evil, live, lift, different, divide, vine, fine foul, 
vowel, village, filler, advantage, perversity, perceive, involved! 
funnel, elephant, muff, fur, rafter, half, have. 


f. get, care, egged, gig, keg, crag, king, pickle, nook, gain, thicken, 
twig, kitten, rugged, duck, cat, gat, coat, goat, camera, glamour, 
castle, guzzle, gaudy, aggression, frog, queue, knuckle, meek, kin, 
eked, ache. 


g. Emma, numb, hymn, gnu, pneumonia, enema, mate, element, jam, 
mill, nil, simmer, sinner, hem, hen, Amy, any, nice, mice, mule, 
element, whim, diaphragm, knife, noun, mound, mount, mine, 
mountain, monster, merchant, maim, main, imagine, immense, 
contamination. 


h. Harry, ahoy, behold, whole, hawk, hotel, heel, anyhow, exhale, 
enhance, hike, halt, held, hilt, holt, hull, hale. 

i. George, soldier, just, pudge, adjacent, damage, jargon, budge, 
pigeon, wager, jest, page, wedge, staged. 

j. twelve, shelf, help, lame, silver, crawl, only, unless, moonlight, 
penalty, vanilla, lunch, yuletide, fowl, let, island, throttle, filbert, 
elf, loin, oiling, oblong, troll, tranquil. 

k. Russian, regime, garage, session, hiss, his, presents, measure, 
surmise, unceasingly, missing, boats, seal, zeal, action, synthetic, 
loose, lose, raise, race, issue, usury, pleasure, push, issue, tresses, 
hats, swans, seizes. 


l. English, sing, sin, wrangled, bringing, blanket, thank, sting, tongue, 
gangrene, finger, language, lengthen, long, ring, longingly, singsong, 
singular, anguish, cling, along, fungus, fan, fang, sun, sung, 
ingredient, stingy, anger, swimmingly, ink, monk, ungrateful, 
sponge, distinguish, hung, think. 

m. rover, rather, red, arrow, precept, dealer, score, reward, rooster, 
railroad, wrist, mirror, fruit, drink, treat, program, thrall, try, 
throat, true, forest, prank, farther. 


b. 

c. 
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n. seal, zeal, assist, Mississippi, bliss, blitz, reason, s ^ ss . 1 ° n ’ ^ 1Ce ’ ^er 
prize, wise, buys, grass, bus, Easter, ace, haze, raise, race, race , 

o the^thing, this, thistle, forth, others, thaw, saw, thought, sought, 

p. ^";l":'whea,, when, wh.ker freewhee, i;8 
P nowhere, white, beyond, yeast, bullion, union, yoke, joke, yet, 
canyon. 

4. Practice the following tongue-twisters: . . w .■ 

a. Fuzzy-Wuzzy was a bear; Fuzzy-Wuzzy lost his hair. Fuzzy-Wuzzy 
wasn’t fuzzy, was he? 

Around and round the rugged rock the ragged rascal ran. 

How much wood would a woodchuck chuck if a woodchuck cou d 
chuck wood? A woodchuck would chuck all the wood he could 
chuck if a woodchuck could chuck wood. 

d. The wind ceaseth and sufficeth not. 

e. Neddy Noodle nipped nine neighbors’ nutmegs. 

f. Sam Slick sawed six slippery sticks. 

Sister Sue sells seashells by the sea shore. 

Betty bit a bite of bitter butter. 

I saw Esau kissing Sue; we all three saw: I saw Esau, he saw 
and Sue saw I saw Esau. 

The fly and the flea flew through a flaw in the flue. 

A tree-toad loved a she-toad that lived up in a tree. She was a 
three-toed tree-toad, but a two-toed toad was he. The two- oe 
tree-toad tried to win the she-toad’s friendly nod. For the two-toed 
tree-toad loved the ground that the three-toed tree-toad trod. But 
vainly the two-toed tree-toad tried; he could not please her whim. 
In her tree-toad bower, with her V-toed power, the she-toad vetoed 

him. 

5. Read the following selections silently, taking considerable care to note 
the precise and full meaning of each. Then read them aloud. Be sure 
that you do not limit your communication by faults of articulation or 
pronunciation. 


g- 

h. 


]• 

k. 


Gentlemen of the Jury:—If there is a culprit here, it is not my son— 
it is myself—it is I!—I, who for these last twenty-five years have opposed 
capital punishment—have contended for the inviolability of human life—I 
have committed this crime, for which my son is now arraigned. Here I 
denounce myself, Mr. Advocate General! I have committed it under all 
aggravated circumstances—deliberately, repeatedly, tenaciously. Yes, this 
old and absurd lex talionis —this law of blood for blood—I have combated 
all my life—all my life, gentlemen of the jury! And, while 1 have breath, 
I will continue to combat it, by all my efforts as a writer, by all my words 
and all my votes as a legislator! I declare it before the crucifix; before that 
victim of the penalty of death, who sees and hears us; before that gibbet, 
to which, two thousand years ago, for the eternal instruction of the genera¬ 
tions, the human law nailed the Divine. 
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In all that my son has written on the law of capital punishment—and 
or writing and publishing which he is now before you on trial—in all that 
he has written he has merely proclaimed the sentiments with which from 
his infancy, I have inspired him. Gentlemen Jurors, the right to criticize a 
law and to criticize it severely—especially a penal law—is placed beside 
t e uty of amelioration, like a torch beside the work under the artisan’s 
hand. This right of the journalist is as sacred, as necessary, as impre¬ 
scriptible, as the right of the legislator. 

What are the circumstances? A man, a convict, a sentenced wretch, is 
dragged on a certain morning to one of our public squares. There he finds 
the scaffold! He shudders, he struggles, he refuses to die. He is young yet— 
only twenty-nine. Ah! I know what you will say—“He is a murderer!” But 
hear me. Two officers seize him. His hands, his feet, are tied. He throws off 
the two officers. A frightful struggle ensues. His feet, bound as they are. 
become entangled in the ladder. He uses the scaffold against the scaffold! 
The struggle is prolonged. Horror seizes on the crowd. The officers—sweat 
and shame on their brows—pale, panting, terrified, despairing—despairing 
with I know not what horrible despair—shrinking under that public repro¬ 
bation which ought to have visited the penalty, and spared the passive 
instrument, the executioner—the officers strive savagely. The victim clings 
to the scaffold and shrieks for pardon. His clothes are torn—his shoulders 
bloody—still he resists. 

At length, after three quarters of an hour of this monstrous effort, of 
this spectacle without a name, of this agony—agony for all, be it understood 

agony for the assembled spectators as well as for the condemned man_ 

after this age of anguish, gentlemen of the jury, they take back the poor 
wretch to his prison. The people breathe again. The people, naturally 
merciful, hope that the man will be spared. But no—the guillotine, though 
vanquished, remains standing. There it frowns all day in the midst of a 
sickened population. And at night, the officers, reinforced, drag forth the 
wretch again, so bound that he is but an inert weight-—they drag him forth 
haggard, bloody, weeping, pleading, howling for life—calling upon God, 
calling upon his father and mother—for like a very child had this man 
become in the prospect of death—they drag him forth to execution. He is 
hoisted onto the scaffold, and his head falls! And then through every 
conscience runs a shudder.— victor hugo, speech in defense of his son. 

THE DEVIL 

I dreamt that the devil paid me a call 
And laid in my hands a thick book. 

Here are listed,” he said, “all your pains, all your woes, 

Neatly done for your shelf. Care to look?” 
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“The past,” I replied, as I thumbed through the leaves, 

“Has been hard. There was much to relate.— 

But isn’t this chapter on ‘Heartaches’ too long? 

Are you sure you did not overstate?” 

The devil burst out in a thunderous laugh; 

My book burned to char in its blast, 

As the voice of the vanishing Fiend echoed back: 

“It’s the future you read, not the past!” 

—KENNETH A. OLIVER 


THE CIRCUS CATS 

The circus is in town today. 

I care not for the high trapeze, 
the tumbling clowns, the elephants, 
the ladies with equestrian ease. 

The jungle cats behind the bars, 
in pantomimic compromise 
of woods and steel bum marrow-deep 
to melt the nerves with silent eyes. 

Lion and leopard, cougar and lynx 
pass in their pacing cement-hewn trees; 
res dess in motion and restless at rest, 
never to leap—yet never to cease. 

The circus is in town today. 

While clowns do calculated flips 
and dogs and monkeys leap and play, 
the big cats roll for trainers’ whips. 

They kneel before an upheld chair, 
leap through a ring of orange flame— 
while every graceful action says: 

“We yield, but are not tame . . 

The circus, with performing beasts 
and laughing clowns appears to say: 

“Man rules the earth and all is well.” 

—The cats pace, day by restless day. 

-KENNETH A. OLIVER 


SHOE SONG 

Clip clop rhythmed morning feet 
Stutter down the concrete street. 

Black shoes, red shoes, blonde and brown: 
Personalities of town. 
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Few with slowly measured tread; 

But, “hurry, hurry,” most shoes said. 

Work-feet join the week day throng 
In clip clop, clip clop, clip clop song. 

-LEAH SHERMAN 


AGAINST THE WIND 

The day I ran against the wind, 

Hair flying: arms outflung— 

I lost the tired, worn out me 
And, for a moment, was become 
Unshackled nomad. Meeting sun 
On terms of known equality. 

Earth mortal tuned 
To outer space— 

I laugh, with the wind 
Against my face. 

—LEAH SHERMAN 


Once, in a roostery, 
there lived a speckled hen, and when¬ 
ever she laid an egg this hen 
ecstatically cried : 

“O progeny miraculous, particular spectaculous, 

What a wonderful hen am I!” 

Down in a pond nearby 
perchance a gross and broody carp 
was basking, but her ears were sharp— 
she heard Dame Cackle cry: 

“O progeny miraculous, particular spectaculous, 
what a wonderful hen am I!” 

“Ah, Cackle,” bubbled she, 

“for your single egg, O silly one, 

I iay at least a million; 

suppose for each I cried : 

‘O progeny miraculous, particular spectaculous!’ 
what a hullaballoo there’d be!” 

-IAN SERRAILLER 

But what is education? Of course it is not book learning. Book learning 
does not make five per cent of that mass of common sense that “runs” the 
world, transacts its business, secures its progress, trebles its power over 
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nature, works out in the long run a rough average justice, wears away the 
world’s restraints, and lifts off its burdens. The ideal Yankee, who has 
more brains in his hands than others have in their skulls,” is not a scholar; 
and two-thirds of the inventions that enable France to double the world s 
sunshine, and make Old and New England the workshops of the world, 
did not come from colleges or from minds trained in the schools of science, 
but struggled up, forcing their way against giant obstacles, from the irre¬ 
pressible instinct of untrained natural power. Her workshops, not her 
colleges, made England for a while the mistress of the world; and the 
hardest job her workman had was to make Oxford willing he should work 
his wonders.— wendell Phillips 

If you wish to know the difference between an orator and an elocu- 
tionist—between what is felt and what is said—between what the heart and 
brain can do together, and what the brain can do alone—read Lincoln’s 
wondrous speech at Gettysburg, and then the oration of Edward Everett. 
The speech of Lincoln will never be forgotten. It will live until languages 
are dead and lips are dust. The oration of Everett will never be read. 

The elocutionists believe in the virtue of voice, the sublimity of syntax, 
the majesty of long sentences, and the genius of gesture. The orator loves 
the real, the simple, the natural. He places the thought above all. He knows 
the greatest ideas should be expressed in the shortest words—that the 
greatest statues need the least drapery.— Robert g. ingersoll 

AMERICAN Gl'S MAROONED BY RAIN IN SEOUL 

Well, o’ course th’ smell is bitter; hell 
They gotta be some way ta clear th’ streets. 

Now, I remember Amarillo once—well, 

Let’s not talk o’ home. It beats 
Me how these coolies live. Ya see 
That mud wall with th’ water pourin’ 

Down, all damp ’n sticky? Believe-you-me, 

One smell inside’s enough to turn 
A horse’s belly; Popped muh head in once. 

Ya shoulda seen me beat back outa there! 

Ma always said I was an awful dunce, 

With mind so curious I’d not take care 
Ta keep my nose from where it don’t belong. 

I wonder what the people do inside? 

A day like this’n must be poison long— 

Asquattin’ bodies limp, ’n minds plumb tied 
By ignorance ’n lack o’ things to do. 
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Take you ’n me, we got our cards, 

’N radio, ’n talk, ’n movies, too; 

N memories, ’n plans. All these things guards 
Our minds against the dull blank grey 
O’ failin’, failin’ rain, ’n emptiness. 

Ta you ’n me this here’s another day 
Ahelpin toward th’ time we leave this messt 
Get back ta apple-pie, ’n open fields, 

Schools fer th’ kids, electric lights, 

’N comic-strips—all things that shields 
Th’ mind ’n body from long days ’n nights 
O’ loneliness. 

Yeah, boy, ya got me there! 

I guess their nights ain’t bad! A million girls ’n boys 
Ain’t left by storks! Now tain’t right square 
Ta see these young’uns runnin’ at th’ nose, 

’N playin’ on th’ streets, without no toys, 

’N mostly without even decent clothes; 

No chance ta learn no better ways. 

Ya put these kids in Amarillo, well— 

They’d fit right in. Korean young’uns plays, 

’N laughs at nothin’ much, jolly as hell. 

’N bright! Ya ever watch their eyes? 

Young eyes, I mean, ’N listen to ’em sing, 

’N chatter, like a bunch o’ birds? They tries 
Their best ta rise above th’ sting 
O’ poverty, disease, ’n dirt. 

Give ’em a chance, I says. I’m for these folks! 

They’ve had already more’n their share o’ hurt, 

Without no fault o’ them. ’N shucks, 

They don’t ask much—’cept to be left alone 
Ta eat th’ food they raise, ’n learn a better way 
Ta make more grow; ta keep th’ stuff they own; 

Make their own laws; ’n say! 

I’m kinda touched by how they want ta know 
What you ’n me can teach. We’re no great shakes, 

Back home, I mean. But we’re Americans, ’n so 
They’re kinda sure we’ve got what else it takes 
Ta build th’ democratic way o’ livin’. 

That’s what they want. Now, here, 

Let’s do our best to see that chance is given. 

Okay, okay—I’ll join ya in a beer! 
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-ROBERT T. OLIVER 
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INTRODUCTION, SONGS OF INNOCENCE 

Piping down the valleys wild, 

Piping songs of pleasant glee, 

On a cloud I saw a child, 

And he laughing said to me: 

“Pipe a song about a Lamb!” 

So I piped with merry cheer. 

“Piper, pipe that song again”; 

So I piped. He wept to hear. 

“Drop thy pipe, thy happy pipe; 

Sing thy songs of happy cheer!” 

So I sang the same again, 

While he wept with joy to hear. 

“Piper sit thee down and write 
In a book that all may read.” 

So he vanished from my sight; 

And I plucked a hollow reed, 

And I made a rural pen, 

And I stained the water clear, 

And I wrote my happy songs 
Every child may joy to hear. 

-WILLIAM BLAKE 


THE CLOD AND THE PEBBLE 

“Love seeketh not itself to please, 

Nor for itself hath any care, 

But for another gives its ease, 

And builds a Heaven in Hell’s despair.” 

So sang a little clod of clay, 

Trodden with the cattle’s feet, 

But a pebble of the brook 

Warbled out these metres meet: 

“Love seeketh only Self to please, 

To bind another to its delight, 

Joys in another’s loss of ease, 

And builds a Hell in Heaven’s despite.” 

—WILLIAM BLAKE 

WHY SO PALE AND WAN, FOND LOVER? 

Why so pale and wan, fond lover? 

Prithee, why so pale? 
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Will, when looking well can’t move her, 

Looking ill prevail? 

Prithee, why so pale? 

Why so dull and mute, young sinner? 

Prithee, why so mute? 

Will, when speaking well can’t win her, 

Saying nothing do’t? 

Prithee, why so mute? 

Quit, quit for shame! This will not move; 

This cannot take her. 

If of herself she will not love, 

Nothing can make her. 

The devil take her! 

—SIR JOHN SUCKLING 


THE TWENTY-THIRD PSALM 

The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not want. 

He maketh me to lie down in green pastures; 

He leadeth me beside the still waters. 

He restoreth my soul; 

He leadeth me in the paths of righteousness for his name’s sake. 

Yea, though I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, I will 
fear no evil; 

For thou art with me; thy rod and thy staff they comfort me. 

Thou preparest a table before me in the presence of mine enemies; 
Thou anointest my head with oil; 

My cup runneth over. 

Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all the days of my life; 
And I will dwell in the house of the Lord for ever. 


THE BEATITUDES 

Blessed are the poor in spirit: for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 
Blessed are they that mourn: for they shall be comforted. 

Blessed are the meek: for they shall inherit the earth. 

Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after righteousness: 
for they shall be filled. 

Blessed are the merciful: for they shall obtain mercy. 

Blessed are the pure in heart: for they shall see God. 

Blessed are the peacemakers: for they shall be called the children of 
God. 
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Blessed are they which are persecuted for righteousness’ sake: for 
theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 

Blessed are ye, when men shall revile you, and persecute you, and 
shall say all manner of evil against you falsely, for my sake. 
Rejoice, and be exceeding glad: for great is your reward in heaven: 
for so persecuted they the prophets which were before you. 
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They say that some ancient Egyptians objected to the art of 
writing because it would dull men’s memories. Centuries later 
some men fought against the art of printing because they 
feared it would undermine the authority of church and state. 
Now they are objecting to television because they think it will 
undermine teaching. But with the vast and urgent problems 
U.S. education now faces, American citizens cannot afford 
to neglect this new means of communication. 

—Dr. Clarence H. Faust 

The media of mass communication have given almost limitless reach 
to the words of man. The motion picture, to which sound was added, the 
radio, and television have given to speakers not merely nation-wide but 
even world-wide audiences. 

During the brief lifetime of today’s college student not only the atomic 
bomb but the spoken word has exploded. From the days of Demosthenes 
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to those of Woodrow Wilson there was little increase in the range of 
audience a speaker could command. Then, in the span of a single genera¬ 
tion, camera and microphone, with their attendant instruments, broug 
the speaker and his voice within range of the ears and eyes o mi ions o 
people. The reach of the human voice seems almost limitless. 

No preceding generation of college students has faced so great a 
demand for the spoken word as is presented by the media of mass com¬ 
munication of our time. Ours is not merely the age of the spoken word. It is 
the age of the far-reaching spoken word. It may be no more true now than 
it has always been that the schools teach today’s youth how to live in 
yesterday’s world, but never before was yesterday’s world so far behind 
today’s needs. What the ultimate effect this vast expansion of the influence 
of the human voice may have upon society is not yet clear, but it is clear 
that training in the ablest possible utilization of these seemingly limitless 
media for speech should be an indispensable part of the preparation of 

today’s speaker for tomorrow’s world. 

As has been stressed throughout this book, every change in the speak¬ 
ing situation requires some special adaptation by the speaker. Certain 
modifications will be required when the speaker is before a motion-picture 
or a television camera or when he speaks into a radio or a public-address- 
system microphone. The adaptation, however, is less than the uninitiated 
might expect. The same basic skills required for all kinds of direct public 
address are the ones needed by the speaker whose voice and words are 
carried through a microphone to thousands or millions of listeners. The 
audience’s demand on a speaker’s adequacy and preparation is, of course, 
compounded. An audience of only one hundred, listening for but twelve 
minutes, gives to a speaker twenty hours of listening time. Since that places 
a heavy obligation upon the speaker, consider the obligation when his 
listening audience numbers into the millions. Three million people listening 
to a speaker on radio or TV for ten minutes give to him 500,000 hours of 
total listening time. What may he do to deserve it? 1 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE MICROPHONE 


The experienced speaker and the professional actor or reader have 
learned to use sufficient energy, force, and projection to be heard easily by 

'■"Marshall McLuhan, who is not only television’s most biting critic but also its 
most vehement advocate, suggests that few who appear on television do actually 
merit the audience they receive. As is suggested by the title of his recent book, 
people listen in semihypnosis, largely from habit, not because of the message 
being offered them. See Marshall McLuhan and Quentin Fiore, The Medium is 
the Message (New York: Bantam Books, 1967). 
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a large audience. But with the microphone 2 the task of the speaker who 
reaches thousands of listeners can be made as easy as though he were 
speaking to but one or two in a living-room conversation. Large churches 
theaters, and auditoriums would present insurmountable handicaps for the 
average speaker without some type of public-address system. The micro¬ 
phone makes it possible for huge conventions, rallies, and outdoor gather¬ 
ings to be far more effective than they otherwise would be. 

This increased effectiveness is achieved with an actual decrease of 
strain upon the speaker, because the ear of every listener is brought, in 
effect, almost as close as the microphone. The most delicate inflections and 
rich overtones of voice, which otherwise would reach only the listeners 
seated in the first few rows, are carried through the microphone to every 
listener in a large gathering. When a speaker has discovered this fact, he can 
devote himself to developing a vocal pattern of considerably greater variety 
and intimacy and of far more flexibility and directness than he could use 

when addressing groups of moderate size with no aid beyond his own speech 
power. 

The speaker must know how to make the best possible use of the 
particular microphone situation in which he finds himself. Whether he is 
speaking into a public-address system, for recording, or for radio or tele¬ 
vision, the speaker needs to know how to use the facilities available. 
Usually he will have engineering help to adjust the amplifying equipment 
to his needs. He should know enough about the type of microphone he is 
using to respect the limitations it may impose upon his freedom of action. 
With a nondirectional pickup, the speaker is free to function within a 
complete circle described about the microphone as center. But with a 
unidirectional or bidirectional pickup, the speaker’s area of movement is 
limited to one or two sides, respectively, of the microphone. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF MICROPHONE USE 

The speaker who is going to use a microphone will find it particularly 
helpful to review Chapter 5, because the conversational quality is as 
important here as for any type of speaking. It remains only to point out a 
few specialized practical adaptations of those fundamental principles of 
speech that have been recommended throughout these pages. 

1. Know the directional characteristics of the microphone you are 
using and the amount of force you will have to use for the specific setup. 


- Merely for the sake of convenience the term “microphone” is used loosely in 
this chapter, often implying the entire set-up of microphone, amplifier loud¬ 
speaker, and even transmitter. 
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Ordinarily you will have an opportunity to check on this in advance of the 
actual speaking situation. As has been pointed out, you must know whether 
you face a nondirectional, unidirectional, or bidirectional pickup in order 
that you may know what freedom of movement you have. If you have ever 
sat in an audience listening to a speaker who addresses half a sentence into 
the microphone and then turns his head away so that the other half is lost, 
vou realize how unsatisfactory too much freedom of movement can be. an 
actual test of the equipment is not possible beforehand, the chairman or 
some experienced person present may be able to give you dependable 
information. You may learn something of the range of movement that wi 
be permitted you by close observation of any speakers preceding you. All 
else failing, you may experiment as you commence your speech, watching 
the listeners for indications as to the distance from the microphone at which 

you seem to be heard most easily. 

2. Take special care to articulate clearly and distinctly. The micro¬ 
phone cannot improve on the quality of its input. In fact, the microphone 
may only increase the obviousness of such faults as slurring, mumbling, 
and general indistinctness. Particularly over the radio, where helpful clues 
to meaning cannot be picked up from observable action, what is heard is all- 
important. If the microphone is of poor quality and low sensitivity, anything 
less than the best articulation will appear extremely faulty; if the micro¬ 
phone is of high quality and almost perfect sensitivity, it will completely 
reveal even the minor faults of voice and articulation. The microphone 
picks up and the loud-speaker reproduces all sounds made by the speaker. 
His breathiness and overstressed sibilants, which in the ordinary speaking 
situation might annoy only a few in the front rows, are carried with their 
full annoyance potential to every listener. 

3. Variations in force must be achieved within a narrower range than 

for direct speaking. This should be obvious. Every change in force is 
amplified. The slightest change seems much greater to the listener than to 
the speaker. This is why even the experienced public speaker frequently 
causes the amplifier to “blast” the ears of his listeners when (without special 
training) he speaks into a microphone. He must learn to vary his force less 
extremely_or at least less suddenly, so that the engineer will have a chance 

to “ride gain” and avoid overloading. 

4. Sincerity and directness are particularly important. Every evidence 
of sincerity must be made more obvious than seems necessary to the 
speaker, for, even at best, the microphone is between the speaker and the 
listeners. It is thus more difficult to make the listener feel the personality of 
the speaker. Conversational directness is more difficult to achieve through a 
loud-speaker. This does not mean that there are new skills to be acquired, 
but that what already has been said earlier in this book about ways of 
showing sincerity and directness take on major importance when one speaks 
into a microphone. 
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5. Projection, so important in general public speaking, is at a minimum 
before the microphone. This necessitates a major adaptation on the part of 
the experienced public speaker. He has become so accustomed to projecting 
his voice in order to be easily heard by distant members of the listening 
audience that he has difficulty realizing that the effect of the microphone is 
to bring each listener within easy hearing range. It is as though each hearer 
were present in a small, informal conversational group. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR SPEAKING OVER 
A PUBLIC-ADDRESS SYSTEM 

In addition to observing the preceding five general principles of 
microphone use, if you address an audience over a public-address system 
you should heed four special suggestions: 

1. Use the microphone as an aid and a familiar asset. If a public- 
address system has been provided, it is probably needed. Do not try to get 
along without it by disregarding it. Do not use it halfheartedly or as though 
you were unaccustomed to it. Instead of permitting it to appear to handicap 
you, act as though you welcome it as a friendly aid and a further assistance 
to your effectiveness. The members of your audience will be grateful that 
they can hear you without unnecessary strain and effort. 

2. Your action and, particularly, your movement about the platform 
must be kept within close range of the microphone. You will be incon¬ 
siderate of your audience if you walk so far away from the microphone or 
so nearly turn your back to it that your voice cannot be heard. Remember, 
too, that a carelessly gesturing hand striking the microphone produces a 
“sound effect” that is no kindness to listeners’ ears. 

3. In your preliminary preparation and practice, bear in mind that the 
public-address system can prove distracting to your memory. A new situa¬ 
tion, or even new factors in a familiar situation, can be disturbing if unantic¬ 
ipated. What you have planned for and made yourself familiar with is not 
so likely to distract you from your speech. 

4. A public-address setup may tend to slow down your average rate. 
The experienced speaker may anticipate this. He has found it true of a 
large-audience situation. In order for the voice to carry far and clearly, 
even with the aid of a public-address system, more time must be taken for 
clear and distinct utterance. When you are speaking under a definite limita¬ 
tion of time, it is important to take this factor into account during prepara¬ 
tion. Otherwise you may find yourself in the embarrassing position of 
talking overtime or greatly weakening the effect of your speech by having 
to cut out important later parts. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR RADIO SPEAKING 

To the general principles of microphone use presented earlier in this 
chapter several helpful suggestions can be added for the radio speaker. 

It may be worth noting that most of these suggestions have equal relevancy 
for a person whose speech is being recorded. 

1 The radio speaker is deprived of the visual code and must rely 
totally upon the auditory code. This does not mean, however, that the 
radio speaker should use no action. The important contribution of almost 
all action to the auditory code has been sufficiently emphasized in Chapter 
13 What the radio speaker must realize fully is that the only avenue of 
communication to his listeners is through their ears. Voice becomes all- 
important. His personality, his enthusiasm, his sincerity, every bit of his 
meaning must be carried by his voice or it will never reach his listeners. 

2 The radio speaker can use—and usually will be required to use a 
manuscript. In this sense he is often technically more a reader than a 
speaker. Although from the standpoint of memory and extemporaneous 
ability the task of the radio speaker is thus simplified, it is not easy for most 
persons to read in a manner as direct and conversational as the one they 
use when speaking. This calls for practice in reading from a manuscript in 
an “impromptu” manner, so that the impression of reading is not given. 
Incidentally, it calls for skill in handling sheets of paper so that their 
rustling is not heard over the air. Pages should not be clipped together. 
Instead of attempting to turn them without noise, experienced radio 
speakers usually slide each page down and off as it is read. 

Timing of the radio speech is exceedingly important. An effective 
system is to note the timing carefully in the margin of the manuscript, after 
preliminary practice. That is, the place that the reader should have reached 
at the end of each minute can be noted. Then the reader can readily slow 
down or speed up to keep to this carefully rehearsed time schedule. Occa¬ 
sional sentences can also be marked for inclusion or omission as time may 
permit. This method is preferable to having to omit near the end an entire 
section which may be the most important part of the speech. 

3. The radio speaker seeks to have an intimate, personal, conversa¬ 
tional manner revealed in his voice. This is partly achieved by imagining 
the ear of the listener to be almost as near as the microphone is to the 
speaker. Thus one keeps in the voice a desirable intimacy and personal 
directness. As has already been stressed in the general microphone sugges¬ 
tions, there is a very limited use of projection. The voice has in every way 
the conversational manner appropriate to the living-room gathering. 

4. Radio-listener reaction to date seems to have shown a preference 
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for lower-pitched voices. This may be caused in part by the fact that 
broadcasting equipment tends to be “more kindly” in its transmission and 
reproduction of the lower frequencies. But whatever the cause, the radio 

speaker whose voice tends to be high-pitched—the tenor or soprano_ 

should make full use of the lower range available to him or her. 

5. Ordinarily, radio listeners receive no interaudience stimulation. The 
radio speaker cannot rely upon the aid of crowd psychology. He is, for 
example, more limited in his use of suggestion. He finds the development of 
emotional climax much more difficult. It may be said that it is easier to 
convince than to persuade a radio listener. 

6. It will assist the radio speaker to visualize his listening audience 
as a single individual to whom he is speaking directly. Speaking to a radio 
audience, in spite of the fact that large numbers are listening, presents a 
problem quite different from that of addressing a large audience directly. 
Each radio listener is frequently alone in a room or in his automobile. At 
most there is a small family group together. Thus a “public-speaking 
manner ’ is inappropriate. Radio speaking is primarily direct, conversa¬ 
tional, personal talking to individual listeners. 

7. Attention values must be kept paramount in radio speaking. Ideally, 
perhaps, attention values are no more significant for radio speaking than 
for any other kind of speaking. But radio listeners are under no “public 
courtesy” compulsion to listen. They can tune out at any instant when their 
attention lags. That is why we say the radio speaker must be particularly 
alert to use all the principles of attention-getting. The student may well 
review at this point the principles presented in Chapter 10 for winning and 
holding interest and attention. Delivery, too, must show enthusiasm. Variety 
and the avoidance of monotony are vitally important. These considerations 
are of particular significance, also, in the preparation of the manuscript of 
the radio speech. One must bear in mind that all that has been said in 
previous chapters about the necessity for instant comprehensibility has 
maximum application to the radio speech. All that the speaker says must be 
clear at first hearing. The slogan and the memorable phrase have greater 
effectiveness. The attention limits of the listeners must be assumed to be 
short. Conciseness, vividness, brevity, suspense, and climax are attributes of 
good radio style. 

8. The radio speech must not be “provincial” or local unless the 
audience is known to be limited. Even if one is speaking to a present 
audience while the voice is also being broadcast to radio listeners, the 
speaker must keep in mind the nature and interest of the unseen listeners. 
Even in matters of pronunciation, “provincialisms” (such as the New 
England wintah for winter ) are generally to be avoided. All types and ages 
of people may be numbered among the listeners. The speaker must interest 
all. His appeals must be broad and general unless he wishes to win only a 
select part of his audience. 
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9 The so called “mike fright” can happen to anyone. “Mike fright” is 
a name given to the sudden, all-alone feeling which sometimes overcomes 
the inexperienced speaker as he finds himself alone in a small studio with a 
microphone. It can and does happen to experienced speakers. It can be 

reduced and brought under control by practice. 

10. The radio speaker should watch the producer or engineer for 
helpful signals. The radio speaker should look up from his manuscript 
occasionally to give the engineer or producer an opportunity to signa 
whether to come closer to the microphone or to move farther away from it, 
to speed up or to slow down. These signals should be checked with him in 

advance. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE CAMERA 

The camera, in movies or in television, re-establishes the second 
dimension of speech. Now the listener-viewer is brought as near to the 
image of the speaker as auditory projection has brought him to the voice. 
The dimensions of seeing and hearing are again in the communication 
process. Before the camera, all aspects of action and visual appearance— 
from facial expression to poise and dress—take on new importance. We 
have noted how the microphone picks up and the loud-speaker reproduces 
all sounds made by the speaker. Strengths and weaknesses of articulation 
alike become more obvious to the listener. Similarly, the camera and film or 
television screen reproduce all the subtleties of facial expression and action. 

The use of cameras makes possible for the listener and viewer shifting 
points of observation and thus of emphasis. The speaker before a battery 
of cameras must be alert to the possibility that at any given moment the 
television screen may be showing him in a close-up view of face only, in a 
general view taking in his whole body, or not at all, with only some visual 
aid or chart on the screen. And all the while, of course, the speaker is likely 
to be deprived of seeing any audience at all and receiving helpful stimulation 

from it. 

It may be largely a matter of opinion whether television or radio is a 
more effective medium for transmitting information. The research evidence 
is contradictory and probably inadequate. There is, however, evidence 
indicating that kinescopes and films seem to be as affective as direct audience 
presentations for conveying information. When persuasion is the goal, there 
is again conflicting testimony. What is certain is that there are few lives in 
our nation not influenced by radio, the movies, and television. The 1967 
World Almanac estimates there are at least 73 million car radio sets and 
more than 193 million home radios in use in the United States. There also 
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were 81,500,000 black and white television sets and almost thirteen million 
color television sets in American homes—and since then the number of color 
sets has already tripled. The far reach of the motion-picture industry is also 
well known. Commercially, radio has been with us for over forty-five years, 
the talking pictures for forty years, and commercial television only twenty- 
five years. The effect of these mass media of communication upon our 
national economy is measured in billions of dollars. Their influence on 
education, religion, and recreation has not yet reached its peak, but their 
impact upon our social institutions is beyond measure. The speaker must 
learn the most effective possible utilization of every medium which gives 
new promise of aiding more effective human communication. The present 
and future expanding influence of the camera is more likely to be under- 
than overrated. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR SPEAKING 
BEFORE THE CAMERA 

On television, or for the sound film, the voice is picked up by micro¬ 
phone. Suggestions already have been given for this phase of the process. 
There are, however, some additional suggestions which will increase effec¬ 
tiveness before the camera. We have emphasized that television is intro¬ 
ducing to the speaker a means of communication vastly superior to that 
available in any previous generation. But as its opportunities are greater, 
so, too, are its requirements. Both the demands and the rewards of this 
medium challenge your best efforts. 

1. The visual code becomes even more important. This means that 
the speaker’s action, his general gracefulness, and even his facial expression 
all take on major importance. Close-ups will reveal details not ordinarily 
observable by an audience. And since the speaker can seldom be certain 
which camera’s image is being carried to the screen at the moment, he 
must make certain that his appearance to any one of the cameras is 
satisfactory. If there are other participants, he must avoid so far as possible 
getting between them and the cameras. His reaction to other speakers, too, 
may be picked up and transmitted to the screen at any time. Fidgeting 
movements, nervous mannerisms, and any other distracting action habits 
may be emphasized on the screen at the most unexpected moment. 

2. Visual aids must be carefully considered. One early producer of 
television programs asserted that what is heard is only one ninth as impor¬ 
tant as what is seen. The conclusion was that great quantities of visual 
aids must accompany a television talk. More recent research establishes 
that visual aids may be as likely to distract from a talk as to reinforce it. 
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The student will do well at this point, therefore, to recheck what has been 
said in the preceding chapter concerning the general use and planning of 

visual aids. . 

3. The speaker must be camera-conscious without making the audi¬ 
ence aware of it. It will require practice to work with cameras as well as 
with microphones and do one’s best with both simultaneously. It will 
hardly add to an impression of directness if the speaker’s image appears 
on the screen while he is looking away from the viewer! This means that 
the speaker must, in effect, be talking to the camera that is picking up his 
image. If notes or a manuscript is used, they will be clearly evident to those 
observing the telecast—most clearly evident if attempts to conceal them 
are suddenly revealed by a distance “shot.” It will do little good for the 
speaker to sound sincere if he does not also look sincere. 

4. A sense of what looks dramatic as well as what sounds dramatic 
will be helpful. It will be obvious that most of the suggestions made for 
effective radio speaking also hold for television speaking. On television 
one has the opportunity of adapting these to the eye as well as to the ear. 
Attention values are paramount. Conciseness, vividness, brevity, suspense, 
and climax have their visual as well as their auditory aspects. What is made 
dramatic is not only more clear and more vivid but also more memorable. 


CONCLUSION 

In this period in history, the microphone and the camera have become 
intimate parts of the lives of us all. As viewers and listeners, we have incor¬ 
porated television, radio, and motion pictures most intimately into our 
everyday experiences. When we give public speeches or engage in group 
discussion, we are very likely to have the experience of using a microphone. 
And it is far from uncommon for individuals who never expect it to be 
called upon for radio or television appearances. The message which this 
chapter above all seeks to convey is that the qualities of good speech most 
demanded by the mass media are those needed for good conversational 
style in all manner of speech. The chief distinction is that the microphone 
and the camera demand of us more carefulness. We should do better 
what we should always try to do well. For this reason if for no other, 
training and experience in speech for radio and television is an admirable 
part of your general education for effective speaking. 

EXERCISES AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 

EXERCISES 

1. If possible, the class should visit radio studios and have some oppor¬ 
tunity for practice in using both directional and nondirectional micro¬ 
phone setups. 
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‘ W te f s P eec ^ four and a half minutes in length, suitable for radio 
presentation. Select a subject suitable for your own community. Take 
care in the composition of the speech to attract interest with the 
ahead"” W ° rdS ’ S ° that the listeners wil1 stay tuned in, and to “point 


Readthe speech of exercise 2 over a radio or public-address setup so 
that the class may hear you over a loud-speaker. Be conversational. 

4. With two or three of your classmates, plan a radio discussion of some 
live issue. Both in the selection of your panel members and in planning 

e discussion, take care to distinguish carefully among the partici¬ 
pants remembering that the audience will be unable to see you and 
must keep your identities separate by what you say and how you 
say it. J 

5. Present the discussion called for in exercise 4 behind a screen or from 
a radio studio, with the class listening and participating afterward in a 
critical evaluation. 

6. Plan and present a radio interview with another student, taking care 
to distinguish the “expert” from the questioner. Be sure the questions 

ring out the important points. Keep the interview varied and 
interesting. 

7. Visit a television studio and watch a production. Afterward, in class 
discussion, evaluate the performance. 
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Our knowledge of simple facts depends to some extent on the 
attitudes or views we hold about more general issues, in the 
sense that if these attitudes were different then the facts we 
know would be different also.— Angus Sinclair 

Knowledge plus attitude is the seedbed in which our ideas grow. The 
more you know about a subject, the more accurately and fruitfully you 
are prepared to think about it. Accumulated information, when properly 
integrated and interpreted, provides the safest base from which further 
advances in thinking may be achieved. The speaker who provides a careful 
statement of facts concerning a specific problem may help to mold his 
listeners’ understanding of the subject and thus to lead them to form the 
proper conclusions. On the other hand, the speaker who lacks a full 
understanding of his subject and who therefore either willfully or ignorantly 
distorts the facts upon which his speech is based is a false guide to audi¬ 
ence thinking. Modern audiences prefer speakers who can talk with calm 
and unpretentious confidence, based upon the certainty that they know 
what they are talking about. 
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372 TYPES OF PUBLIC SPEAKING 

You will find it particularly interesting to hear informative talks in 
your speech class from students of greatly varying vocational and pro¬ 
fessional backgrounds. The engineering student will have to make himself 
understood by the premedical student. The philosophy major must make 
his message clear to the sociology major. The future lawyer must make his 
field interesting and intelligible to the future teacher. The mathematically 
minded speaker may find it easy to make himself understood by his fellow 
mathematicians, but the real test of his clearness will be provided by the 
reaction of listeners whose chief interests lie in health education, home 
economics, or art. Although much of our lifetime may be spent with those 
who are deeply interested in our particular field, it is often necessary to 
meet the test of an audience whose interests are varied. And it can be a 
rich experience for the listener to hear competent talks on unfamiliar 

subjects. 


VALUES OF THE SPEECH TO INFORM 

One of the most common reasons for speaking is to exchange informa¬ 
tion. A stranger stops you on the street and asks you to direct him to a 
certain destination. A fellow student asks you to explain something in a class 
lecture that he did not understand. You attend public lectures to hear what 
well-informed speakers can tell you concerning conditions in foreign 
countries, issues in international relations, new scientific developments, or 
current economic and social events. As chairman of a student-council 
committee you may be called upon for a factual report. Or as a major in 
art you may be asked to give a talk in your art class on the harmonic com¬ 
bination of colors in interior decoration. In one form or another, day after 
day, you give or listen to informative talks. 

In a sense every person is a teacher, faced with constant and varying 
challenges to present and explain information to others. The doctor must 
make his instructions thoroughly comprehensible to the patient, the family, 
and the nurse. The coach must outline effective plays to his football, bas¬ 
ketball, or baseball team. A large part of a lawyer’s task is to offer clear 
statements of the facts to the judge and jury. A salesman must be able 
to explain the uses of his product to potential buyers. The engineer must 
lucidly present his findings and recommendations to a board of directors. 
Without question the use of speech for exchanging information ranks high 
among the primary needs of our practical, everyday living. 

Even when the chief purpose of your speech is not to inform, you 
should know the methods and respect the requirements of sound informa¬ 
tive speaking. For exposition is not only a primary type of speaking in itself 
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but an indispensable basis for speeches to convince, to persuade, and to 
inspire. Your listeners will not wish to hear you unless they have con¬ 
fidence that you know what you are talking about and are helping them 
to understand the question being discussed. 


ESSENTIALS OF THE SPEECH TO INFORM 

The characteristics and requirements for all good speaking have been 
discussed in preceding chapters and apply, of course, to the speech to 
inform as well as to the other special types of speech, which will subse¬ 
quently be described. There are, however, some characteristics of com¬ 
municative speech that are uniquely important to the speech to inform; 

and there are some that have already been discussed that require particular 
re-emphasis here. 


PRESENTING THE SUBJECT IN PROPER PERSPECTIVE 

No matter how obvious a fact may seem to be, it rarely can be under¬ 
stood rightly except in relation to other facts. If you are to give an informa¬ 
tive talk on the American standard of living, the causes of labor trouble 
in Pennsylvania coal mines, or changing tendencies in modern art, you 
must make clear to your audience your standards of judgment and the per¬ 
spective in which you have placed your subject. 

1. Make clear your own relationship to the topic. Tell your audience 
the means by which you have learned about the topic—whether by experi¬ 
ence, by reading, by research, or by casual observation. State frankly 
whether you are prejudiced and whether you have had opportunity to study 
all phases of the subject. A psychologist, for example, might say to his 
audience, “I cannot possibly explain to you all the different ways in which 
psychologists may interpret human motivation. My own training has been 
primarily in social psychology, and I will try to make clear to you how 
motives are interpreted by social psychologists.” 

2. Make clear the standards of judgment you will apply. You may 
discuss modern art, for example, in terms of “instant intelligibility to un¬ 
trained observers” or in terms of its “complex integration of indirect 
symbolism.” The audience should know which standard you are applying, 
for the first presumably would lead to condemnation of modern art and the 
second to its praise. Similarly, if you are analyzing the degree of democracy 
in a specific country, you surely must first define precisely what elements 
you consider essential to democracy. 
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3 Keep your relationships constant. Mapmakers are careful to draw 
an entire map to a precise scale, rather than to have one inch represent 
ten miles on one part of a map and one hundred miles—or even eleven- 
on another part. Speakers are not always that careful. If you are explaining 
the programs of the Democratic and Republican parties, you should apply 
the same tests of sincerity, practicality, and utility to both. cpnfatinn a 

4. Avoid disproportionate emphasis. As a result of its presentation 
subject may be accepted as either more or less important than it actually is. 
Similarly 1 ft may be distorted by having certain of its elements oyer- or 
underemphasized. In a speech on juvenile delinquency, for 
will put your subject in true perspective only by taking into conside 
the normal behavior of all children, “good” as well as bad. . 

The carefulness with which the perspective needs to be established, 
as well as an illustration of how to accomplish it, may e seen in e 
following passage from a speech given by Professor C. Ray Carpenter, 
State College, Pennsylvania, on May 14, 1963, in which he said: 

Are chimpanzees and humans alike? Surely you do not expect clear and 
unambiguous answers from an academician. The search for the cleat 
final answer involves refinement of observations, measurements, and espe¬ 
cially the elimination or reduction of errors. 

Chimpanzees were relatively unknown to science as late as lShZ, 
a short century ago. Most of what we know about the three great apes 
the chimpanzee, the gorilla, and the orangoutang—has been learned since 
1925. We still know less about the gorilla and the orang than a ou w 1 e 
rats or fruit flies. Progress toward better answers to questions about non¬ 
human primates, and especially the manlike anthropoids, has been made 
by discovering new facts, organizing them, and by correcting misconcep- 
tions and superstitions. 

During the 19th and even the early 20th century, reports of chim¬ 
panzees depicted them as “almost human.” It was said that they walked 
upright, threw stones, built fires, and abducted the women of native tribes. 
They were believed to hold councils, to be monogamous, and to combine 
forces in inter-tribal combat. A vivid image of man himself was pro¬ 
jected onto the dim screen of limited knowledge about chimpanzees. The 
thinking about them was, in short, anthropomorphic. This error of 
attributing human experience and attributes to non-humans is still com¬ 
mitted, not only by laymen, but also by some scientists. 


PRESENTING THE SUBJECT MATTER CLEARLY 


You must never present so many points that your listeners find them 
confusing and difficult to remember. Your choice of words must be exact, 
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and you must be certain that you say what you mean, without any vague¬ 
ness or ambiguity. Such general terms as “Christianity,” “democracy” 
communism,” or even “justice” carry no single, precise, exact meaning 
tor all people. The instructor who assigns an “extemporaneous” speech 
only to find that some students think he means “impromptu” is running 
into a common type of misunderstanding. It has been estimated that 90 

percent of all argument would be eliminated if we could avoid misunder¬ 
standings. 

An outline must, of course, be clear if it is to aid the speaker, but its 
chief value is that it facilitates comprehension by the listener. The speaker 
who seeks to be understood must make clear to the listener the ending 
of his first main point and the beginning of the second. He must indicate 
the facts or authorities that substantiate a given point. He will, in other 

words, make it easy for the listener to construct his own outline of what 
he is saying. 

We cannot achieve clearness without considering the listeners’ knowl¬ 
edge. If a speaker were to deliver a talk on visible speech, as developed 
by the Bell Telephone Laboratories, to persons knowing nothing about the 
physics of sound and the process of representing sound by visible symbols, 
he would certainly have to do more defining of terms than if he were to 
deliver a similar talk to a group of physicists. 


USING REPETITION EFFECTIVELY 

The steps of expository development normally are forecast, statement, 
and summary. An old rural preacher explained his success by this formula: 
“First I tell them what I’m going to tell them; then I tell them; finally I 
tell them what I’ve told them.” His advice has merit. If your subject is 
sufficiently unfamiliar to your audience to justify an expository speech, 
you should begin with a brief preview of your theme and main points. 
Finally, in your conclusion, you should summarize, restating the essence 
of what you have said. Thus the essential points of the outline have been 
given at least three times, and repetition will have established them for 
your audience. 

The effective use of repetition may be illustrated from a speech by 
Margaret Walker Alexander, at New Orleans, on July 29, 1968, in which 
she said : 

Our young people seem to be seething in a boiling caldron of discontent. 
Like the youth of every generation they want to know and they demand 
to be heard. Like youth in every age they are the vanguard of our revolu¬ 
tionary age. They are the natural leaders of revolution whether that revolu- 
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lion be of race, class, or caste; whether it is sexual or academic; whether 
it is political or intellectual. Today the revolutions we are witnessing 
encompass all of these, for the violence of revolution not only threa ens 
but definitely promises to sweep out every corner of our outmoded exis¬ 
tence. Violence today is more than the tool of tyranny, as it has always 
been, it is also the tool of revolution. 


FOLLOWING GENERAL STATEMENTS WITH 
SPECIFIC FACTS 


In persuasive speaking you may often wish to set forth certain key 
facts before you draw the attention of your audience to the conclusion that 
naturally derives from them. In expository speaking, however, the deduc¬ 
tive order of development is more easily comprehended and remembered 
than the inductive. This has been well demonstrated by extensive researc 
in the field of learning. You can judge from your experience. When a 
speaker presents first a general statement and then the specific facts to 
support it, you can fit the specific facts into a meaningful pattern in your 
own thinking. It is somewhat like having the counsel of a guide before you 
take a tour^of a strange city, rather than afterward. A lecture on the 
thirteenth century in Europe, for example, would be clearer if it com¬ 
menced, “The thirteenth century is one of the most civilized periods in 
human history,” than if the lecturer simply proceeded to relate a series 
of facts about the cathedrals, religious doctrines, philosophy, literature, 
and socioeconomic patterns of the period, leaving his over-all judgment 
to be expressed at the end of the speech. 


USING CONCRETE DATA 


In the chapters on selecting and developing ideas, adapting to the 
audience, and developing a speech style, the importance of concreteness 
has been emphasized repeatedly. John Ise’s speech, “Values in a Crazy 
World” (at the end of Chapter 10), and Bruce Barton’s speech Which 
Knew Not Joseph” (at the end of Chapter 5), are particularly striking 
examples of the attention-compelling values of vivid incidents and person¬ 
alized facts. The speaker must achieve a balance between concrete details 
and the conclusions to be drawn from them. A speech that is wholly 
general and abstract will be both dull and incomprehensible. On the other 
hand, a speech consisting of nothing but masses of concrete data will 
be as confusing and useless as a warehouse into which unlabeled goods 
have been tumbled. Concreteness consists of exact facts, whether statistics 
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or specific illustrations. They should, of course, be used with judgment. 
Figures must not be so detailed that the significant fact is lost in a mass 
of minute details. This has been stressed in the preceding chapter, on the 
use of visual aids. If an expenditure of $1,978,642.35 has been made, 
it certainly is far more likely to be remembered by your audience if you 
say just under two million dollars.” However, your speech will suffer in 
authority, in interest, and in clarity if you neglect the research necessary 

to discover the true facts and substitute the lame generalization “a lot of 
money.” 

Both the use of concrete data and the support of general statements 
with specific facts are well illustrated in a speech presented in Washington, 
D.C., to a convention of professional men, on June 21, 1968, by Albert 
Edgar Ritchie, who was the Canadian Ambassador to the United States. 
“Most people are, of course, aware of your widespread cultural and 
economic imprint on us,” he told his listeners, “but perhaps not every¬ 
body is conscious of the Canadian influence on your society.” Then he 
supported his generalization with a series of good-humored concrete 
and specific examples: 


Every time I hear someone say that something is as American as “apple 
pie and cheese” I am a little skeptical. While the apple pie in question 
may be American, the cheese is as likely as not the product of that crafty 
cheesemaker who had his origins in Fort Erie, Ontario. 

Likewise when someone describes something as being as American 
as the well known travelling brush salesman I cannot help recalling that 
the founder of that illustrious institution of American folklore came from 
Wellsford, Nova Scotia. 

Then take the matter of the telephone; when we Canadians listen to 
arguments between you and the Russians about which country invented 
the telephone we do not trouble to interrupt as we are smugly aware that 
the honor of providing the inspiration for this invention must be largely 
shared between Brantford, Ontario and Baddeck, Nova Scotia, where 
that remarkable inventor spent so much of his time. 

Even in the matter of sports there does not seem to be always a full 
awareness in this country of your debt to us—and I am not thinking 
merely of lacrosse or ice hockey, which are so rough that many Americans 
might be happy to think that those brutal games must have come from 
somewhere else. 

I am thinking also of the considerably more gentle game of basket¬ 
ball. The entry under that heading in the 1956 edition of the Encyclopedia 
Americana starts as follows: 

“Basketball, a distinctly American game; the only major sport 

played in the United States, in fact, that is purely of American 

origin.” 

The obviously authoritative Canadiana Encyclopedia on the other 
hand starts its item as follows: 
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“Basketball. The game of basketball is unique among popular sports. 
It was invented by a Canadian.” 

None of these remarks is intended to make you feel that if Canadians 
had not come to the rescue the United States would be a cultural waste¬ 
land or that the United States is wholly dependent on Canada for the 
finer things of life. In fact whenever I am inclined to contrast the refined 
culture of Canada with the crass materialism of the United ^States I 
quickly remind myself that the current best seller in this country, “Anyone 
Can Make a Million”, was in reality written by a Canadian living in 

Canada. 


EXPLAINING THE UNFAMILIAR IN TERMS 
OF THE FAMILIAR 

People learn new things by associating them with what they already 
know. Unless we have some basis for association of the unfamiliar with 
the familiar, we cannot understand what is being discussed. Note, for 
example, that most foreign-language textbooks first present all directions 
in English, then gradually increase the amount of space devoted to the 
language being studied. Similarly, a speaker on the atomic bomb explains 
its explosive power by comparing it with that of other, better-known explo¬ 
sives. If you are invited to address a high school assembly on the subject 
of college life, you may well begin by comparing and contrasting it with 
what the listeners are accustomed to in high school. The process of getting 
an audience in a favorable mood to receive new ideas may be compared 
with the process of plowing and cultivating a garden before planting it. 

Whatever your subject matter, going from the known to the unknown 
is the most effective approach. If you are explaining so common a phe¬ 
nomenon as anger, you will wish first to remind your audience of the 
obvious and well-known characteristics of anger; then you will proceed 
to a more detailed consideration of its psychophysiological causes, charac¬ 
teristics, and effects. If you are speaking on so unfamiliar a topic as 
“Present-day Economic Conditions among the Hopi Indians,” you should 
freely use comparison and contrast with economic facts well known to the 
members of your audience—preferably close to their own experience. 


ORGANIZING INFORMATION MEANINGFULLY 

The general principle of proceeding from the familiar to the unfamiliar 
is frequently insufficient as a guide for organizing the body of information 
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you wish to present. Among the various methods of speech organization, 
place order may be best for the explanation of a factory assembly line, 
of layouts for an efficient kitchen, or of the structure of a rocket motor! 
In discussing any motor, however, the functional order may be a better 
aid to clarity, as it normally is also for such a topic as “How Tennis Is 
Played.” In such an organization, the purpose of the motor or game is 
first stated, and is followed by an explanation of the processes or steps 
by which the purpose is achieved. A functional explanation of an auto¬ 
mobile, as presented by a salesman, might proceed as follows: 

1. The power plant: Compression, ignition, combustion, lubrication 

2. Control: Steering, braking, relating speed to road conditions 

3. Comfort factors: Roominess, springs, temperature control 

The deductive order has already been recommended, especially for 
explaining ideas, systems, situations, and relationships. In a speech, for 
example, on the comparative intelligence of men and women, you might 
start with the generalization that men and women are fitted for a wide 
variety of functions and are inherently and culturally cast into patterns so 
diverse that comparisons are misleading. From this generalization you 
might proceed to the specific details which illustrate and support your 
deduction. The deductive order, like the principle of proceeding from the 
familiar to the unfamiliar, may often be combined with another method 
of organization. For example, in the speech on the automobile, which was 
organized functionally, you might introduce each main point in deductive 
form, with a generalization about the power plant, about control, and 
about comfort. 

Time order is an obvious method of organization for presenting a 
biographical or historical exposition. Sometimes it is useful, but all too fre¬ 
quently it simply reveals a lack of ability to synthesize the subject matter 
and discover its real significance. A strictly chronological discussion of the 
life of John Milton or George Washington would probably be far less 
effective than a discussion based on a career order, in which Milton would 
be presented as (1) poet, (2) pamphleteer, and (3) politician; or Wash¬ 
ington as (1) farmer, (2) soldier, and (3) statesman. A speaker who 
falls back upon encyclopedic and unimaginative time order is often reveal¬ 
ing inexperience or lack of mature analysis. Perhaps the greatest oppor¬ 
tunity for originality in the presentation of purely factual information is in 
its organization and arrangement. 

However, whether you use place order, functional order, deductive 
order, time order, or topical order, the principal consideration is to find 
a logical, meaningful, and consistent manner of organizing your material 
so that it will be clear and significant. 
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MAINTAINING A SENSE OF OBJECTIVITY 
AND PROPORTION 


How many times have you heard a speaker, in the classroom or out, 
present a talk packed with detailed information, yet dull and boring. Per¬ 
haps he simply piled detail upon detail, like an almanac, without organiz¬ 
ing them into meaningful and properly subordinated categories. An informa¬ 
tive speech is not an occasion for display of complicated and extensive 
knowledge; it is, rather, a challenge to the speaker to communicate a con¬ 
cept adequately within the prescribed time limit. Trying to crowd an 
hour’s material into a five-minute speech is to court failure. Learn from 
the cartoonist how to make your theme clear by omitting every detail not 
vital to your purpose, by selecting the major points indispensable to your 
objective, and by emphasizing in bold, clear strokes the factors w ic mus 

be understood and remembered. 

Stand away from your subject to see it in perspective. See it clearly, 
and see it whole. Do not view it merely as an accumulation of infinitesimal 
details. Look for the significance behind the facts. You know that there 
are definite limits to your listeners’ power of attention. You know too 
how little you remember of a speech only two days after you have heard 
it. Learn to say less, so that the audience may remember more. Do not 
waste your speaking time on unimportant details. They will soon be for¬ 
gotten anyway. Use the time you have to stress the vital, the essential, 
the memorable. Don’t let overenthusiasm for your subject result in your 
being labeled a fanatic or a crank. Remember that you have a limited time 
in which to convey to your audience not only an understanding of your 
subject but also a sense of its true significance in relation to their other 
interests. Your success will depend to a considerable extent on how well 
you maintain your sense of proportion and objectivity. 


SUBSTANCE OF THE SPEECH 

The substance of the informative speech will be composed of such 
materials as the following: 


FACTS 

A fact is an observable, accepted, verified, or at least verifiable, item. 
It should be sharply distinguished from an opinion, which is an interpreta¬ 
tion of the significance of a fact, or a judgment, or a belief. It is a fact 
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that the United States is separated from Europe by the Atlantic Ocean. 
It is merely an opinion (however valid we may think it to be) that the 
United States should cooperate actively with the European nations in the 
settlement of economic problems. The distinction in this case is simple, 
but consider the following statements. Are they facts or opinions? “Immi¬ 
grants from southern Europe make less desirable citizens that those from 
northern Europe.” “It is better to have an IQ of 120 than one of 90.” “A 
high forehead is a sign of intelligence.” “Women have contributed far 
less than men to the development of civilization.” When such opinions 
as these are advanced as facts, a great many unwarranted conclusions 
may be reached. Whether delivering or listening to informative speeches, 
it is well to keep the distinction between facts and opinions clearly in mind. 


DEFINITIONS 

Many mistakes occur because people are confused about meanings. 
This is especially true when we encounter terms that are figurative (when 
you say big business is like an octopus, do you mean large, grasping, 
evil, complex, or something else?); unfamiliar (serendipity might be in 
your vocabulary but not in that of your listeners); technical (people may 
not agree in their views as to what constitutes an introverted personality); 
abstract (both impressionism and modernism in art are terms requiring 
definition); general (when you say students do you mean scholars or every¬ 
one enrolled in a school?); or ambiguous (independent might mean “virtu¬ 
ously individual or wilfully uncooperative”). Obviously, if communica¬ 
tion is to occur, such terms need to be defined. 

A very simple form of definition is the mere use of an accepted 
synonym, which may consist of one word or a phrase—such as “Seren¬ 
dipity is an unexpected dividend.” On occasion it is helpful to define a term 
by referring to its etymology, as when we say, “Education is a leading out 
of the individual’s innate abilities, as is indicated by its Latin root, e-ducere .” 
Sometimes we define by analysis, comparison, and statement of utility or 
purpose, as when we say, “A llama is a South American beast of burden, 
resembling a camel without a hump, capable of living and working at high 
altitudes.” Sometimes we define, at least in part, by exclusion or by nega¬ 
tion, saying, “Unlike Hinduism, Christianity does not believe in thou¬ 
sands of gods, nor in earthly reincarnation.” 

Definitions may often be drawn from dictionaries, but frequently a 
speaker needs to define the special use he is making of a term. For exam¬ 
ple, you might say that “Democracy is government of, by, and for the 
people—and by this I mean that no action affecting our working conditions 
should be taken without our having a chance to discuss and vote on the 
question.” 
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description 

It is clear that definition of terms is often not sufficient. If you tell 
your listeners that “a sycamore is a buttonwood” this may not be very 
helpful- nor will it add much information to define it further as an Egyp- 
tion shade tree with a figlike fruit.” It is far better to use description— 
telling your listeners about the size of the tree, the spread of its branches, 
how rapidly it grows, whether its wood is hard or soft, what utility it as, 
and whether it will grow in the climatic conditions of their locality. I you 
are referring to someone as being “irreligious,” a definition of this term may 
be less helpful than a description of the kind of behavior you have in mm . 
For this purpose you may wish to cite examples, or to use comparisons 
or analogies. It may be important that the listeners understand the term 
in some particular context, as when you say, “A negotiated agreement is 
possible in this situation only if neither side is threatening or exerting 
force against the other.” Whether you use definition or description (or a 
combination of the two) the question to be resolved is whether you can 
convey to the listener the understanding that you have of the term. 


CLASSIFICATION 

Classification is systematic arrangement of materials in such a way as 
to make their differences and their relationships apparent. Thus, students 
may be classified into three financial groups—the first consisting of those 
earning all of their expenses, the second of those earning part of their 
expenses, and the third of those earning none of their expenses. They 
may be classified on the basis of scholastic attainment, as superior, average, 
or inferior; or on other bases, as fraternity members or nonmembers; as 
freshmen, sophomores, juniors, or seniors; as candidates for the A.B., B.S., 
B. Mus., Ph. B., and so forth. Classification offers a useful means of organiz¬ 
ing and comparing data. 


STATISTICS 

Statistics consist of numerical classifications. The United States Census 
reports, the United States Statistical Abstract, and the World Almanac are 
convenient and generally reliable sources of statistical information. Sta¬ 
tistics so easily lend themselves to misrepresentation, however, that it is 
well to be on one’s guard against them. For example, if you say that 
unemployment decreases in the spring, you should make it clear that 
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seasonal work, rather than a general economic improvement, may be the 
reason. If statistics show that one marriage in four ends in divorce, you 
may cite the additional, significant information that among married college 
graduates the rate is only one divorce in seventy-five marriages. In using 
or listening to statistics, before you base conclusions on them be sure that 
they include all pertinent information. 


VISUAL AIDS 

With the consideration of visual aids in a preceding chapter still 
fresh in your mind, you will realize how helpful graphs, maps, charts, slides, 
films, and the blackboard can be to the task of giving information to an 
audience. The informative speech is perhaps the kind that is aided most 
by the use of visual materials. 


VERBAL PICTURES 

More readily available than some of the visual aids we have mentioned 
is vivid pictorial language. Analogies, illustrations, comparisons, contrasts, 
and specific examples will serve not only to clarify the explanation of the 
subject but to hold the interest of the audience. These five types of aid 
differ greatly from one another, but all constitute verbal pictures which 
contribute to the listeners’ understanding. They help to make the speech 
specific and concrete, rather than general and abstract. Many an audience 
has wished that a speaker would “get down to cases,” as his explanation 
became lost in metaphysical abstractions. Many political attacks lose 
effectiveness by being cast in vague generalities. Keep your ideas concrete, 
and neither you nor your audience will lose track of their meaning. 

Abraham Lincoln related, “Among my earliest recollections I remem¬ 
ber how, when a mere child, I used to get irritated when anybody talked 
to me in a way I could not understand.” He determined that he would 
never make a statement which was not crystal clear. This is an excellent 
ideal for the informative speech. 


TYPES 

It is impossible to list all the occasions which call for the presentation 
of informative talks. A description of a few of the major types of situa¬ 
tion and the particular techniques they demand should be an adequate 
guide for most situations. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL TALKS 

Frequently instructions must be given to entire groups. A teacher may 
tell a class what to do in a fire drill. A football coach may explain to his 
team how to execute a complicated play. A sales manager may ave some 
directions to present to his entire force concerning the sale of a new 
product. Union leaders may explain picketing and other procedures to e 
carried out during a strike. Announcements, too, are primarily informa¬ 
tional talks, although they may also have a persuasive objective. 

Every announcement must answer the journalistic questions wha . 
where? when? why? and how? The order may be varied for individual and 
circumstantial reasons. The “how” may include how to accomplish the 
goal, how to get to the event, and how much the tickets will cost. It is 
excellent practice, after making announcements to a class, to ask if there 
are any questions. The questions will indicate whether the announcement 
has been lacking in clearness, specificity, or completeness of information. 

Every instructional talk may profit from a consideration of the same 
five questions that the announcement is expected to answer, insofar as they 
are relevant. Again, an opportunity for questions from the audience after¬ 
ward will afford the finest test of the speaker’s thoroughness and effec¬ 
tiveness. 


DEMONSTRATION TALKS 

The demonstration talk makes special demands upon the speaker. As 
was pointed out in Chapter 16, when the speaker brings along an object 
to use and demonstrate before the audience it is easier for him not only 
to hold interest and attention but to forget his self-consciousness and 
supplement his verbal messages with appropriate action messages. It is 
interesting to note how a speaker’s own interests and vocational objec¬ 
tives may influence his demonstrations. A music major, for example, may 
bring along his violin to show how it is played; the major in musical theory 
or in mathematics may take the same instrument to illustrate his talk 
on the development of our present system of musical notation; a physics 
major may use it to demonstrate his talk on the physics of sound; and 
another student may use it to illustrate a talk on the making of violins. 


ABSTRACT EXPLANATIONS 

Explanations of philosophical ideas; economic theories, types of 
literary style; engineering, architectural, or mathematical principles; and 
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laws require the highest expository skills. Adequate use of illustrations 
and visual aids is extremely important to the effectiveness of this type of 
talk. Explanations frequently must be related as well as illustrated; and 
each step must be thoroughly understood before the next is presented. 

REPORTS 

An almost limitless variety of reports is required in the college class¬ 
room and laboratory and in almost every type of life activity. They serve 
both as records and as sources of new information. Whatever their nature 
or purpose, they place high premiums upon accuracy, proper emphasis, 
conciseness and thoroughness. 

The primary aim of every report is to transmit information. Even 
though the speaker may desire to convert his hearers to some new program 
or policy, still the emphasis is upon facts and findings and the tone is that 
of unemotional exposition. More than any other kind of speaking, the 
report draws its chief values from accuracy and clearness. Most oral reports 
will also be presented in writing. Often the oral report presents merely 
the highlights of a more detailed written report; it is then advisable to pre¬ 
sent the material extemporaneously rather than to read certain sections, 
unless there are parts which should be presented with great accuracy. 

A preliminary bird’s-eye view of the significant results, conclusions, 
or recommendations of the report is essential. It should be followed by a 
statement of the object of the report. Then what has been done should be 
set forth in detail, with all description necessary to make clear the tech¬ 
niques, apparatus, and methods used and the scope of the report. Next 
there should be a discussion of data or findings. Finally, the conclusions 
and recommendations should end the report. Definitions are an important 
part of any report—definitions of the subject, the scope, the objective. The 
purpose of definition, as in any speech, is to set limits and to make ambi¬ 
guity and misinterpretations impossible, or at least unlikely. Even in a 
technical report, avoid highly technical terminology wherever you can do 
so without endangering accuracy. Never bother to define a term which 
might better be avoided altogether. The speaker should be deeply con¬ 
scious of the constructive contribution of comparisons to the clearness 
of any report. 

In giving a report, the speaker has more than the usual need for a com¬ 
mand of such transitional language as was discussed in Chapter 12. Too 
many extemporaneous speakers merely overuse “and.” You must add to 
your vocabulary—your actual-use vocabulary—transitional phrases such 
as the following: to meet this need, to accomplish this, furthermore, on 
the other hand, nevertheless, thus, as a result, in a similar manner, of 
equal value, in spite of this, all these factors lead to the conclusion. 
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There are four types of report which deserve special consideration. 
The first two are usually made by officers of organizations in their line of 
duty; the others result from special investigations or projects. 

Periodic reports may be made annually, monthly, weekly, or even 
daily. They must follow a set form, which is usually prescribed by precedent 
and which must be adhered to in essentials to permit comparison. Periodic 
reports seek to present an informational survey of what has happened 
during the period covered; they may go beyond that to include recom¬ 
mendations for the future. It is frequently helpful to the listeners to include 
in such a report a comparison with similar periods in the past. 

Progress reports are presented in connection with projects which 
extend over a long period of time; those in charge are usually expected 
at certain intervals to give an accounting to a board of directors or to the 
public. Except that it may be highly individualistic, the progress report 
is similar to the periodic report. Experts in various fields are frequently 
called upon to devote their skills and judgments to special investigations 
and studies which call for reports. They may be asked to recommend 
an airport site to a city council, to suggest a program of curriculum revi¬ 
sion, to examine the quality of higher education in a state, or—in more 
ordinary experience—to recommend new regulations for the dormitories or 
to examine possibilities for greater faculty-student cooperation in fraternity 
and sorority activities. 

Examination reports require considerable detail. In a way a report 
upon supplementary reading done for a course is an examination report. 
It must indicate what has been done and give evaluations and judgments. 
The good examination report must indicate that the reporter has been 
thorough and that his conclusions were not preformed but evolved as a 
result of his study and investigation. 

Recommendation reports must give evidence of complete study of a 
problem, provide a comparative evaluation of the principal possible solu¬ 
tions, set up standards by which a decision should be made, and apply 
the standards to arrive at the final recommendation. 


BOOK REVIEWS 

Book reviews merit consideration as a specialized type of informative 
speech. To be sure, it may be argued that many of them are primarily 
entertaining and some may even have propaganda objectives. Yet it will 
be found that most oral book reviews are promoted by cultural or lecture 
groups having educational and informative purposes. 

Oral book reviews may be divided into two categories. In one, the 
reviewer limits himself almost entirely to reading aloud, very often with 
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fine dramatic sense, carefully selected cuttings from the book which are 
intended to give the hearer a fair impression of the author’s message. This 
is not at all a review in the usual sense of the term but is a type of inter¬ 
pretive reading. It is an excellent, very popular technique, requiring speech 
skills of a high order, but because of its nature it is more properly dealt 
with in a course of interpretive reading. The speech by Professor Kuhn, 
at the end of this chapter, is a fine example. 

The aim of the other type of review is to give the audience not only 
a fair understanding of what the author has to present but a variety of 
evaluations by the speaker. When the book reviewer shows imagination, 
discriminating judgment, and some originality in method, his speech is 
highly valuable. The book review is often considered valuable because it 
saves people time, but a better reason for giving a book review is to pro¬ 
vide the reader with something beyond what he would get by reading 
the book for himself. Your task, then, is to decide what you expect to 
achieve by your review. Through your knowledge of the author’s life, 
background, and other works, can you bring out underlying motives which 
the ordinary reader might not discover in the book? Can you use the book 
as a representative of a particular literary form, and can you evaluate 
the book, comparing it with others of its type? Can you through this 
review improve the literary taste and increase the independence of judg¬ 
ment of your listeners? Do you wish to reveal the entire plot or only 
enough to motivate your hearers to read the book for themselves? Do you 
wish to emphasize the message of the book rather than the book itself (as 
might be done with Burrow’s The Dead Sea Scrolls or Toynbee’s A Study 
of History )? 

Whatever your objective, set about it with originality, keeping in mind 
all the principles of good speechmaking. In preparing any kind of review 
and in deciding what kind of review to make, there are five tests which 
you should apply to your book. 

1. How good does the book appear when it is reread? If it does not 
offer increasing pleasure upon successive readings you certainly will not 
wish to recommend it as a literary masterpiece which will survive. Probably 
you will not wish to urge your audience to read it. Yet it might be entirely 
satisfactory to review for other reasons. 

2. Is it the kind of book which cannot be put down until you have 
finished it? This is frequently offered as an infallible test of interest in books. 
As a matter of fact, it tests chiefly the suspense element, the main appeal 
of which is to one’s curiosity. A better test of the more solid, artistic 
qualities of a book is the inducement which it offers the reader to linger 
over its pages. The books which you read slowly, and whose pages you 
reread for the sheer delight they offer, will stand up best under close 
analysis; hence they offer the best subjects for reviews. 
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3. Does the nature of the plot keep you wondering what is going to 
happen or how the outcome is to be achieved? The first is a relatively cheap 
kind of suspense, which can readily be ended by turning to the end of 
the book and reading the last few pages. The latter kind is more subtle 
and more powerful in its effect. The climax is seen inevitably and dra¬ 
matically gathering, and the interest of the reader is kept centered upon 
how the characters in the story will meet the threatened calamity that 
hovers over them. The first depends upon suspense alone; the second 
upon a philosophical interpretation of life. The first is very difficult to 
reproduce in an oral review; the second lends itself very well to thoughtful 
analysis and explanation. 

4. Do the characters become so real to you that you think of them 
as actual people, wonder what they do in later life, and what they would 
have been like if certain incidents in the plot had not occurred? Do the 
characters remain essentially the same, or do the events of the plot cause 
them to change their personalities, attitudes, and relationships? In the best 
books, the characters, as Kipling said, “stand on their own feet.” 

5. What is the message of the book? If the book is fictional, what 
attitude toward life is revealed? If nonfictional, how substantial and depend¬ 
able is its analysis of the problem considered? Does the author maintain a 
mature and well-balanced objectivity, or is he a salesman for some par¬ 
ticular point of view? What special significance does the message of the 
book have for your audience? Use your own best judgment to appraise 
the relative merits and demerits of the author’s conclusions. 


CONCLUSION 

You have many occasions, often several times a day, for informative 
speaking. The more your education and experience provide you with 
knowledge and insight beyond that of your associates, the more surely will 
you be called upon for speeches to inform. The few special occasions men¬ 
tioned in this chapter could be endlessly multiplied, for there is almost no 
limit to the variety of situations in which information is given and received. 
As a student of speech you should learn to analyze, organize, and present 
the information you possess, keeping in mind the following essential 
principles: 

(1) Present your subject in its proper perspective. (2) Present your 
subject matter clearly. (3) Use repetition effectively. (4) Follow general 
statements with specific facts. (5) Hold attention and clarify meaning with 
concrete data. (6) Explain the unfamiliar in terms of the familiar. (7) 
Organize your information meaningfully. (8) Maintain your sense of 
objectivity and proportion. 
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EXERCISES AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 


EXERCISES 

1. Present to the class a four-minute informative talk in which you 
explain the preparation and training which are required for the pro¬ 
fession or vocation in which you expect to be engaged ten years 
from now. 

2. Give a five-minute explanation of an abstract theory or philosophy in 
which you are interested. 

3. Give a three-minute digest of a long term paper you have written for 
another course. 

4. Give an informative biographical talk about an outstanding speaker in 
American history, such as Edwin A. Alderman, Susan B. Anthony, 
Henry Ward Beecher, Albert J. Beveridge, Jeremiah S. Black, James 
G. Blaine, William E. Borah, Phillips Brooks, William Jennings Bryan, 
John C. Calhoun, Carrie Chapman Catt, Rufus Choate, Henry Clay, 
Clarence Darrow, Stephen A. Douglas, Frederick Douglass, Jonathan 
Edwards, Charles W. Eliot, Ralph Waldo Emerson, William M. 
Evarts, Edward Everett, Samuel Gompers, Henry W. Grady, Patrick 
Henry, Robert G. Ingersoll, Robert M. La Follette, Abraham Lincoln, 
Theodore S. Parker, Wendell Phillips, Franklin D. Roosevelt, Charles 
Sumner, Booker T. Washington, Daniel Webster, Frances Willard, 
Woodrow Wilson, or William L. Yancey. 

5. Give a talk presenting a historical theme, such as the origin of street 
names in your town, the history of fire fighting, how fashions have 
changed, or how some invention or political development changed 
the course of history. 

6. Prepare an informative talk on a hobby of yours in which you wish 
to interest your listeners. 

7. Give a demonstration talk, the object of which is to teach. For ex¬ 
ample, bring along a golf club and demonstrate how to use it cor¬ 
rectly. Or show how to throw a curve ball. Or how to apply make-up. 

8. Present an oral progress report describing and evaluating as you see 
it the progress which members of this class, or you yourself, have 
made in speech. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE SPEECH 

At the Torch Club in Columbus, Ohio, on December 7, 1967, Dr. 
Albert J. Kuhn, Chairman of the English Department of Ohio State Uni¬ 
versity, delivered the following speech on the literary qualities of John 
Keats. With an audience composed of successful professional men, most 
of whom had little background or interest in poetic literature, what adap¬ 
tations did Dr. Kuhn make to them? If the speech seems to you to be 
chiefly “subject-centered,” with few if any concessions made to the pre¬ 
sumed limitations of the listeners, was this rhetorically sound? Was he well 
advised to read to them large quantities of Keats’ poetry? Does the speech 
make a worthwhile contribution to your own understanding both of Keats 
and of the nature of poetic creativity? What false idea about poets did the 
speaker directly attack? Summarize what he teaches you in this speech 
concerning Keats and also concerning literary criticism. Note his identifi¬ 
cation for you of his two main ideas; show how he developed them in the 

speech. 


JOHN KEATS’ PLACE AMONG THE 
ENGLISH POETS 1 

by Albert J. Kuhn 

John Keats was bom on October 31, 1795, at a livery stable in Lon¬ 
don. He died shortly after his twenty-fifth birthday, on February 23, 1821, 
in lodgings in the Piazza di Spagna in Rome, where he had come a few 
months before to save his fast-fading life. Between that lowly birth and 
desperate death is one of the most remarkable poetic careers among the 
English poets, indeed among the poets of any language. It is now a com¬ 
monplace to observe that no other major English poet would rank as 
a major poet if he had died at that early age, including Shakespeare. And 
it is now also a critical commonplace to observe that for sheer, natural 
poetical genius, of all the English poets Keats is most comparable to 
Shakespeare. Because of that genius and of his development as a poet—to 


1 Printed with acknowledgements to Dr. Kuhn, who furnished the text used 
here (from which one sentence is omitted). 
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cite his latest and most superb biographer, Walter Jackson Bate—“Keats 
has continued to strike many readers—and writers—as the most Shake- 
spearean in character of all poets since Shakespeare himself.” 

Keats reputation has not always been so secure. Indeed, among his 
contemporaries he had the dubious reputation of having been killed by 
literary reviewers. “Is it true, what Shelley writes me,” asked Lord Byron 
in a letter to his publisher, “that poor John Keats died at Rome of the 
Quarterly Review? I am very sorry for it, though I think he took the wrong 
line as a poet. . . .” Shelley’s own view, of course, we remember from his 
elegy, Adonais, on the death of Keats. In the preface Shelley declares: 
“The savage criticism on his Endymion, which appeared in the Quarterly 
Review, produced the most violent effect on his susceptible mind; the 
agitation thus originated ended in the rupture of a blood-vessel in the 
lungs; a rapid consumption ensued, and the succeeding acknowledgements 
from more candid critics of the true greatness of his powers were ineffec¬ 
tual to heal the wounds thus wantonly inflicted.” In the poem itself Shelley 
attacks the anonymous reviewer as a murderous viper who sought to 
poison the soul of all poetry. But his efforts, he prophesied, would become 
infamous: 


Thou canst not soar where he is sitting now.— 

Dust to the dust! but the pure spirit shall flow 
Back to the burning fountain whence it came, 

A portion of the eternal, which must glow 
Through time and change, unquenchably the same, 

Whilst thy cold embers choke the sordid hearth of shame. 

What had the reviewers said of Keats’ first sustained poetic effort, his 
romance on the myth of the mortal Endymion’s love for the immortal moon- 
goddess Cynthia? Keats of course had intended that his romance would 
exemplify for his readers the ideal he states in the opening lines of the poem: 

A thing of beauty is a joy forever: 

Its loveliness increases; it will never 

Pass into nothingness; but still will keep 

A bower quiet for us, and a sleep 

Full of sweet dreams, and health, and quiet breathing. 

Therefore, on every morrow, are we wreathing 
A flowery band to bind us to the earth, 

Spite of despondence, of the inhuman dearth 
Of noble natures, of the gloomy days, 

Of all the unhealthy and o’er darkened ways 
Made for our searching: yes, in spite of all. 

Some shape of beauty moves away the pall 
From our dark spirits. 
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This, and the whole, were ridiculed as “cockney,” which according to the 
critic “consisted in the most incongruous ideas in the most uncouth lan¬ 
guage,” and its author, derisively called “Johnny,” was advised in allusion 
to Keats’ early medical training—to “return to his plasters, pills, an 

ointment boxes.” . . 

Shelley was right in prophesying that the writer of those remarks 

would become infamous. To adapt Samuel Rogers’ witty remark on a 
similar instance: this critic of Keats’ Endymion “attempted murder and 
committed suicide.” But Shelley, and Byron, and others, were wrong 
in thinking that the reviewers had killed Keats. They were engaging in that 
characteristic sentimental fantasy of the Romantic age, that the poet was 
a frail flower, destroyed by its own blooming; or to change the metaphor 
—and it is one of Shelley’s favorites—the poet’s creativity was like the 
burning embers of the hearth: that which gave light and heat consumed 
itself in the very process. The creative principle was the destructive 
principle. The poet was the more tragic figure because in addition to his 
own destructive imagination, the world—an indifferent public and insolent 

critics—conspired to kill him. ... 

But neither the world, nor the critics, nor his own creative imagina¬ 
tion killed John Keats. He was indeed deeply hurt by the severity of 
attacks upon Endymion, which was his first sustained major poetical effort. 
He had already published a volume of poems the year before, in 1817, but 
this contained mainly imitations or experiments, all without distinction, 
save the sonnet on Chapman’s Homer. His aim in Endymion was much 
higher. As he wrote to his friend Benjamin Bailey: “. . . the high Idea I 
have of poetical fame makes me think I see it towering too high above me. 
At any rate I have no right to talk until Endymion is finished it will be 
a test, a trial of my Powers of Imagination and chiefly of my invention, 
which is a rare thing indeed—by which I must make 4000 lines of one 
bare circumstance and fill them with poetry; and when I consider that 
this is a great task, and that when done it will take me but a dozen paces 
toward the Temple of Fame—it makes me say—God forbid that I should 
be without such a task!” Keats began Endymion in April, 1817, and 
finished it in November of the same year. It was published in April, 1818. 
But even before he had finished it, and long before it was brutally reviewed 
toward the end of 1818, Keats was already aware that he had outgrown 
both the substance and the style of his poetical romance. In commenting 
therefore on the review which charged him, among other things, with 
“incongruous ideas in uncouth language,” he wrote thus to his publisher, 
acknowledging some of the poem’s youthful faults, yet remarking: “Had 
I been nervous about its being a perfect piece, and with that view asked 
advice, and trembled over every page, it would not have been written; 
for it is not in my nature to fumble. I have written independently without 
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judgment. I may write independently, and with judgment hereafter. The 
genius of Poetry must work out its own salvation in a man: It cannot 
be matured by law and precept, but by sensation and watchfulness in itself. 
... In Endymion, I leaped headlong into the sea, and thereby have 
become better acquainted with the Soundings, the quicksand, and the rocks, 
than if I had stayed upon the green shore, and piped a silly pipe, and took 
tea and comfortable advice.—I was never afraid of failure; for I would 
sooner fail than not be among the greatest.” A few days later, in a letter 
about the critical attacks on him, written near or on his 23rd birthday, 
Keats firmly and undramatically declares to his brother: “I think I shall 
be among the English Poets after my death.” 

Keats’ place among the major English poets was achieved in about 
six years of sporadic poetical creativity. For purposes here, we can describe 
and judge his achievement in two phases: the poetry written from 1814 
through early 1818, which includes the early sonnets, poetical epistles, 
Endymion, and the Eve of St. Agnes; and the poetry written during the 
spring, summer, and fall of 1819, which has been called Keats’ “living 
year,” and with good reason, for most that we remember him for—the great 
odes—To Psyche, To a Nightingale, On a Grecian Urn, On Melancholy, 
On Indolence, To Autumn—and La Belle Dame Sans Merci, and Lamia 
were written then. (It is sometimes unnoticed that Keats, because of his 
unhappy love for Fanny Brawne and his rapidly worsening illness, wrote 
virtually nothing in the last year and one half of his life.) The first phase 
in his career is Keats the romancer, the poet seeking, through the long ago 
and far away, to find an ideal condition of human happiness or fulfillment 
to which mortal man could aspire. The last phase is Keats the realist, the 
poet of the human heart, confronting the conditions which man—because 
he is man—cannot escape here on earth. The images which characterize 
the poet’s pursuit of an ideal world are mainly those of magic and enchant¬ 
ment, familiar to us from Spenser’s Fairie Queene, the Arthurian romances, 
or the Greek myths: the enchantress, the enchanted castle, the magic 
ritual—unearthly devices by which man can aspire above his earthly 
limitations. The images which characterize the poet’s confrontation of 
the human heart—its suffering, its recognition of the crushing weight and 
inescapability of reality—are mainly those of art and of religion—the 
ruined temple or palace, the urn which can console but not suspend man’s 
mortality. That Keats was conscious of these two phases in his own career 
can be attested in many ways, but perhaps most explicitly by a letter of 
June, 1819, just after he had written his great odes, when he alludes to 
the great Italian romancer, Boiardo. “He was,” Keats writes wistfully, 
yet sadly and wisely, “a noble Poet of Romance; not a miserable and 
mighty Poet of the human heart.” 

The major poems in the first phase are Endymion and the Eve of St. 
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Agnes “O for a poetry of sensation, rather than thought,” Keats exclaims 
in a letter upon nearing the end of Endymion. By “sensation”, his ideal 
here, he meant such intensity of human experience—of love, of happmess, 
of beauty—that man was raised above his mortal condition; he became 
in effect a god. A key passage in Endymion begins: 


Wherein lies happiness? In that which becks 
Our ready minds to fellowship divine, 

A fellowship with essence; till we shine, 

Full alchemized, and free of space. 

This is what Endymion yearns for. Though he is a successful young 
king of a happy nation, he is himself unhappy because he has had a vision 
of ideal love and beauty in the image of the immortal moon-goddess, 
Cynthia. He pursues this vision over the land and under the sea, haunted 
by the guilt that he is giving up his moral responsibilities as a man and as 
a king, still driven onward in his quest for “fellowship divine, fellowship 
with essence. He is rewarded. In the end, Cynthia, the immortal, takes 
the mortal Endymion into her heaven, and with him—as all romances end 
—“They vanished far away.” The agency of Endymion s immortality is 
a goddess; in the Eve of St. Agnes the agency of Madeline’s and Porphyro’s 
immortality is a ritual, which if followed faithfully, would make visions 
of delight” or dreams come true. According to the ritual, Porphyro, her 
lover, prepares the feast she will awaken to—and to him: 

And still she slept an azure-lidded sleep, 

In blanched linen, smooth, and laVendered, 

While he from forth the closet brought a heap 
Of candied apple, quince, and plum, and gourd 
With jellies soother than the creamy curd, 

And lucent syrops, tinct with cinnamon; 

Manna and dates, in argosy transfer’d 
From Fez; and spiced dainties, everyone. 

From silken Samarcand to cedar’d Lebanon. 

She awakens to find her dream come true. Despite all the obstacles of the 
real world—the cold world outside the castle, the potentially cruel one 
inside it—these lovers are saved by a miracle. Through the ritual of St. 
Agnes eve, they leave reality—nightmares, suffering, death, and indiffer¬ 
ence—behind them. 

And they are gone: ay, ages long ago 
These lovers fled away into the storm. 

That night the Baron dreamt of many a woe, 

And all his warrior guests, with shade and form 
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Of witch, and demon, and large coffin-worm, 

Were long be-nightmar’d. Angela the old 
Died palsy-twitch’d, with meagre face deform; 

The Beadsman, after thousand aves told, 

For aye unsought for slept among his ashes cold. 

Thus the enchanted castle, the bower of bliss, the miracle of some old 
ritual allowed the mortal to transcend his mortality, to see and be as a god 
or goddess is. One of Keats’ favorite images, through Milton and Genesis, 
is Adam’s having the dream of Eve, waking to find Eve there—to find 
that his dream was truth. The poetical imagination, like God, could make 
dreams come true. 

But, in truth, could it? What was the poetical imagination to make 
of the world of suffering, when it was as near and crushing as the death 
of Keats’ younger brother, Tom? What was one to make of reality when 
one looked at nature and saw not an enchanted castle upon a serene sea 
but an “eternal fierce destruction”? In a verse poem to John Reynolds, 
Keats remarks of looking “too far into the sea, where every maw 

The greater on the less feeds ever more . . . 

Still do I that most fierce destruction see, 

The shark at savage prey—the hawk at pounce, 

The gentle robin, like a pard or ounce, 

Ravening a worm. . . . 

Even before Endymion was published Keats was making new demands 
upon himself in his development as a poet. “I know nothing,” he writes 
in April, 1818, “I have read nothing and I mean to follow Solomon’s 
directions of ‘get wisdom—get understanding’. ... I find that I can have 
no enjoyment in the World but continual drinking of Knowledge ... I 
have been hovering something between an exquisite sense of the luxurious 
and a love for Philosophy. . . .” 

This seeking after knowledge, wisdom, and understanding was intensi¬ 
fied by three events which happened to Keats in the last half of 1818: his 
character as a poet had been severely attacked by the reviewers; for some 
months he had nursed his dying brother Tom; and Keats had fallen in 
love with Fanny Brawne. The enchanted castle was no more. In its place 
we have his searching confrontation of the age-old human dilemmas: of 
time and change and human suffering and mortality. Instead of mortal 
lovers transcending their mortality, we have the knight of “La Belle Dame 
Sans Merci” facing and suffering his mortality. Having met a beautiful 
lady and been entranced by her love, he has a dream which tells him he 
is enslaved to the beautiful lady without pity—enslaved to an unattainable 
yet consuming love: 
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I saw pale kings and princes too, 

Pale warriors, death pale were they all; 

They cried—‘La Belle Dame sans Merci’ 

Hath thee in thrall! 

I saw their starved lips in the gloam, 

With horrid warning gaped wide. 

And I awoke and found me here, 

On the cold hill side. 

And this is why I sojourn here. 

Alone and palely loitering, 

Though the sedge has wither’d from the lake, 

And no birds sing. 

The enchanted castle, the silken paradise of Madeline’s chambers, where 
love is consumated and unchanging, has become the cold hill side of 
death-pale lovers. 

In Lamia Keats explores the same impossible ideal: the love of the 
mortal Lycius for the serpent woman Lamia. Lycius aspires to an ideal 
love beyond the reach of mortal man, and Lamia teases him thus: 

What canst thou do or say of charm enough 
To dull the nice remembrance of my home? 

Thou canst not ask me with thee here to roam 
Over these hills and vales, where no joy is— 

Empty of immortality and bliss. 

Thou art a scholar Lycius, and must know 
That finer spirits cannot breathe below 
In human climes, and live. Alas! poor youth 
What taste of purer air hast thou to soothe 
My essence? 

Lycius deceived himself in believing that he could attain a love free and 
pure of the world, the heart, and time and change; but the enchanted 
palace came to ruins, and his marriage robe became his shroud. 

The great odes of May, 1819, are Keats’ most notable achievement 
in poetry and they are—particularly “To a Nightingale” and “On a Grecian 
Urn”—the results of his concern for the relation of art to life, and of joy 
to pain. The imagination, he had said, may be compared to Adam’s dream: 
he awoke and found it truth. Art—Adam’s dream—becomes life; it is and 
sustains life. But was it so? The “Ode to a Nightingale” explores the dis¬ 
parity between the human condition, and the timeless and changeless 
singing of the bird, a symbol of all art. The speaker aspires to the immor¬ 
tality of the bird. He wishes to 
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Fade far away, dissolve, and quite forget 

What thou among the leaves hast never known, 

The weariness, the fever, and the fret 

Here, where men sit and hear each other groan; 

Where palsy shakes a few, sad, last gray hairs, 

Where youth grows pale, and spectre-thin, and dies; 

Where but to think is to be full of sorrow 
And leaden-eyed despairs, 

Where Beauty cannot keep her lustrous eyes, 

Or new love pine at them beyond to-morrow. 

By contrast, the nightingale was not born for death. It is immortal, endures 
all the vicissitudes of generations and time and change. It is permanent. 
But the appreciation of that beautiful ideal makes the speaker realize his 
own mutability and mortality all the more poignantly, and humanly. And 
it leaves him forlorn. 

Forlorn! the very word is like a bell 

To toll me back from thee to my sole self! 

Adieu! the fancy cannot cheat so well 
As she is fam’d to do, deceiving elf. 

Likewise, in the figures carved on the Grecian urn the poet, through 
his imagination, joyfully listens to the songs which will never fade; he 
delights in the trees because they will never shed their leaves, “nor ever 
bid the Spring adieu”; and he celebrates the happy, happy love of the 
young lovers, 

Forever warm and still to be enjoy’d, 

Forever panting and forever young; 

All breathing human passion far above, 

That leaves a heart high-sorrowful and cloy’d, 

A burning forehead, and a parching tongue. 

But, this urn, this silent art object, is in the final stanza for the poet a 
“Cold Pastoral.” Its beauty and truth can console; but it can not make us 
immortal. Art is not life. Unlike Adam, man cannot awake to find his 
dream come true. Indeed, Adam and Eve gave up their paradise, their 
immortal and changeless happiness. 

As Keats was writing (or about to write) the poems just commented 
on, he had been pondering the matter of ideal happiness or human per¬ 
fectibility. The year before, the solution was Endymion’s or Madeline’s: 
to transcend the world. Now it was to confront it, indeed a necessity if 
we are to find an identity. One of Keats’ most famous letters is that on 
the process of soul-making, here in the world. (For Keats, and for the 
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Romantics generally, we need to stress, God was dead; the pagan gods 
were far more vital, in part because they participated in human life and 
art ) But if happiness was to be found neither in heaven nor in art, where 
was it to be found? How can Mankind be made happy? Keats asks. The 
perfectibility of a paradise would not do. Man could not escape his annoy¬ 
ances. But perhaps that very fact was a part of his condition. Call the 
world, instead of a vale of tears, “the vale of Soul-making.” “Do you not 
see how necessary a World of Pains and troubles is to school an Intelli¬ 
gence and make it a Soul? A Place where the heart must feel and suffer 
in a thousand diverse ways. Not merely is the Heart a Hornbook, It is 
the Mind’s Bible, it is the Mind’s experience, it is the test from which 
the Mind of intelligence sucks its identity. As various as the Lives of Men 
are—so various become their souls, and thus does God make individual 
beings, Souls, Identical Souls of the sparks of his own essence.” This is 
Keats’ system of a secular salvation: man becomes uniquely human by 
forming an identity, a soul, a heart. He concludes the letter: “I began 
by seeing how man was formed by circumstances and what are circum¬ 
stances—but touchstones of the heart? and what are touchstones? but 
proovings of his heart? and what are proovings of his heart but fortifiers 
or alterers of his nature? and what is altered nature but his Soul?” Men 
find such happiness as there is in the world by seeing—and suffering— 

both its joys and pains. . 

And, of all men, the poet finds his salvation, the provings of his 
heart and alterers of his nature, in the world of joys and pains. Keats left 
incomplete a poem called the “Fall of Hyperion: A dream,” which had 
centrally to do with the poet’s identity. The setting of the poem is a temple, 
wherein the poet, by undergoing an initiation, will be allowed to see into 
the mysteries of life. But he was allowed “to see as a god sees” because 
he is a poet, because, as the priestess says, 

None can usurp this height . . . 

But those to whom the miseries of the world 
Are misery, and will not let them rest. 


In mounting to the altar, the poet is allowed to see behind the veil of the 
priestess herself. 


Then saw I a wan face. 
Not pin’d by human sorrow, but bright blanch’d 
By an immortal sickness which kills not; 

It works a constant change, which happy death 
Can put no end to; deathwards progressing 
To no death was that visage; it had pass’d 
The lily and the snow. . . . 
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Moneta, the priestess, is the central symbol of the poetic imagination, in 
eats view. Havmg godlike vision, of seeing into the world’s mysteries and 
miseries, gives her a death-in-life appearance. Her gift is at once a bless¬ 
ing and a curse. Her vision—and the romantic poet’s—is that intensest 
power that “enormous ken,” in Keats’ phrase—to see reality not as 
some ethereal happiness in an enchanted castle, but as the ruined temple 

of fallen gods and men, wherein one sees both the beauty and the horror 
of existence. 

One of Keats’ last poems, written in September, 1819, is perhaps his 
most characteristic—and many say his single greatest poem. It is short 
enough to be quoted entirely: 

TO AUTUMN 

1 

Season of mists and mellow fruitfulness, 

Close bosom-friend of the maturing sun; 

Conspiring with him how to load and bless 

With fruit the vines that round the thatch-eves run; 

To bend with apples the moss’d cottage-trees, 

And fill all fruit with ripeness to the core; 

To swell the gourd, and plump the hazel shells 
With a sweet kernel; to set budding more, 

And still more, later flowers for the bees, 

Until they think warm days will never cease, 

For Summer has o’er-brimm’d their clammy cells. 

2 

Who hath not seen thee oft amid thy store? 

Sometimes whoever seeks abroad may find 
Thee sitting careless on a granary floor, 

Thy hair soft-lifted by the winnowing wind; 

Or on a half-reap’d furrow sound asleep, 

Drows’d with the fume of poppies, while thy hook 
Spares the next swath and all its twined flowers: 

And sometimes like a gleaner thou dost keep 
Steady thy laden head across a brook; 

Or by a cyder-press, with patient look, 

Thou watchest the last oozings hours by hours. 

3 

Where are the songs of Spring? Ay, where are they? 

Think not of them, thou hast thy music too,— 

While barred clouds bloom the soft-dying day, 

And touch the stubble-plains with rosy hue; 

Then in a wailful choir the small gnats mourn 
Among the river shallows, borne aloft 
Or sinking as the light wind lives or dies; 
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And full-grown lambs loud bleat from hilly bourn; 

Hedge-crickets sing; and now with treble soft 
The red-breast whistles from a garden-croft; 

And gathering swallows twitter in the skies. 

The intensity of the imagery—its concrete, distinct, pictorial, and 
yet dynamic quality, its aliveness—strike us immediately. This kind of 
intensity William Hazlitt in another context called “gusto.” It was the 
“power or passion of defining any object; ... in giving this truth of 
character from the truth of feeling, whether in the highest or the lowest 
degree, but always in the highest degree of which the subject is cap¬ 
able. . . .” The poet’s forms, images, are so real that they are ideal, so 
concrete that they are universal. This intensity Keats had learned in part 
from the greatest masters—from Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, and Words¬ 
worth; from the statuary of the Elgin marbles; and from some of the 
Renaissance painters he had chanced to see. In the imagery here we have 
the bursting ripeness of all nature, fulfilling the process of bloom, ripening, 
and—this is the melancholy implication—decay. Keats nowhere moralizes 
on the implication. But clearly the fruit vines will be emptied, the honey¬ 
combs barren, the young lambs grown, evening turned into night, autumn 
into winter, the fullness of life into death, the cycle of nature completed. 
In the peculiarly Keatsian fashion of suggesting the inextricable mixture 
of pleasure-pain, beauty-horror, bitter-sweet, life-death, in “To Autumn,” 
to quote Douglas Bush, “Keats does not evade or challenge actuality; 
he achieves ... the will to neither strive nor cry, the power to see and 
accept life as it is, a perpetual process of ripening, decay, and death.” 

“Ripeness is all.” And Keats perceived it in human life and achieved 
it in his art in a truly astonishing poetical career. The reputations of 
poets have been likened, by Northrop Frye, to the fluctuation of the 
stock market: Tennyson is bullish now, Shelley bearish then, and so on. 
But Keats’ reputation has steadily grown; and particularly during the last 
generation, when the stock of the romantic poets was particularly low, 
Keats has gained in stature. Two of the most notable literary biographies 
published in 1964—those by Walter Jackson Bate and by Aileen Ward— 
were on the same figure, John Keats. In the three characteristics by which 
the excellence of all poetry is measured—language, texture, and character 
—Keats has not merely endured; he has taken a commanding place among 
the English poets. 


THE SPEECH 
TO INDUCE 


chapter 

In science the credit goes to the man who convinces the world, 
not to the man to whom the idea first occurs. 

—Sir William Osier 

At first thought it may not seem that the speech to induce belief is 
appreciably different from the speech to inform. Isn’t it true, you may say, 
that to know is to believe? Many times, of course, it is; but many times, 
also, it is not. It is entirely possible that the better one knows something 
(communism, for example) the more completely one disbelieves it. It is 
one task to inform a Buddhist audience about the Christian faith; it is quite 
another to induce Buddhist listeners to believe in the Christian faith. 

The speech to induce belief also differs from one that aims to move its 
listeners to take some specifically recommended action. Belief may not 
necessarily lead to action, as every student knows who goes home for a 
holiday recess believing he will do the work for many standing assignments, 
and returns afterward with very little translated into action. When we seek 
to induce belief we use as materials evidence and logic; but we move our 
listeners to action by adding emotional and motivational appeals. 

It is the purpose more than the subject matter which distinguishes the 
speech to induce belief from that to inform. Both purpose and subject 
matter differentiate the speech to move to action from that to induce belief, 
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though in many instances the speech to induce action contains within it, 
and merely adds to, a basic speech to induce belief. An illustration may 
clarify these distinctions. An expository speech may inform listeners of 
Soviet Russia’s past and present activities in the Middle East. A convincing 
speech may induce listeners to believe that Russia s policy in the Middle 
East is dangerous to our security. Yet another speech may impel action, 
such as voting for national candidates committed to a policy of diminishing 
Russia’s influence in the Middle East. Notice that belief often occupies a 
position midway between understanding an idea and doing something about 
it. The three purposes, then, which distinguish these types of speech are to 
inform, to induce belief (convince), and to move to action (persuade). 

Often a speaker may be intent upon a long-range goal of obtaining 
action, but he may realize that his audience is not yet prepared for the 
difficult step. At such a time, a speech to induce belief may be preparatory 
or preliminary to later persuasion. When any crisis arises, such as an 
economic decline that may develop into a depression, there will be many 
informative speeches to bring about a better understanding of what is 
happening. There will then be speeches to convince people that one or 
another cause or one or another political party is responsible for the 
economic collapse. Thereafter will come the speeches to persuade, delivered 
by proponents of specific courses of action. 

Under other circumstances, the speech to induce belief may serve an 
end in itself, rather than as preparation for persuasion. An academic 
lecturer, for example, may seek to convince his class that the Federalist 
party developed the program which led to our government’s financial 
stability; or that President Jefferson Davis’s lack of political skill was a 
factor in the shortness of life of the Confederacy. In a course in labor 
problems the professor may argue that Walter Reuther is not erratic but an 
exponent of a consistent labor policy. In any field of human activity or belief 
we must deal not only with matters of undisputed fact—which may be 
presented in informative speeches—but also with matters of opinion— 
which can be treated only as theses to be believed or disbelieved. Theorists 
may argue that a professor has no right to do more than merely present 
facts and let the class decide for itself; but when the facts require expert 
interpretation, or when the complexity of the subject requires that only 
carefully selected facts be presented, the lecturer necessarily plays the role 
of a molder of belief. 

ESSENTIAL CONTENT OF THE SPEECH 
TO INDUCE BELIEF 

The speech to induce belief seeks to influence permanently the 
opinions of its hearers—either to strengthen those opinions which the 
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speaker considers desirable or to change those he considers undesirable. 
Quite probably the speaker could change opinions temporarily by the sheer 
power of emotional appeal, but the change would not be a permanent one. 
An argumentative speech will have a lasting effect only if it is based upon 
information (facts, expert opinions, and reasoning based upon these) 
which remains just as convincing later as when first heard by the listeners. 
Beliefs have to stand up under reflection and against counterarguments. A 
speech to induce belief which violates the facts and the evidence may not 
only fail in its purpose; it is likely to arouse the suspicion of the audience 
and build resentment against the speaker and his cause. 

The material which will prove effective both at the time of delivery 
and thereafter consists of facts, opinions of experts, and the conclusions 
based on them. Chapter 9 presented in detail the methods of developing 
ideas; hence the three types of convincing materials will be briefly noted 
here. 


FACTS 

A fact, as noted in the preceding chapter, may be defined as a real 
occurrence, or state of things, as distinguished from something merely 
alleged or believed. A fact must be verifiable. We say that an experimental 
conclusion has been established as a fact when others repeating the same 
experiment arrive at the same conclusion. This is what we mean by a fact’s 
being verifiable. Facts are, of course, essential for any speech, regardless 
of purpose, but they constitute a major part of the content of speeches to 
inform and to induce belief, because these appeal primarily to understanding 
and acceptance. 

OPINIONS OF EXPERTS 

When the facts are incontrovertible and clear, almost everyone accepts 
them. In other words, there is little room for difference of opinion. In such 
matters the speaker needs merely to inform his audience to attain its belief. 
But there are innumerable conclusions which can be reached only by 
circumstantial evidence. These conclusions we should recognize as opinions 
rather than as definitely ascertainable facts. What caused World War I? 
Will communism outlast capitalism? Will inflation ultimately bring economic 
downfall? Will any living American writer surpass Mark Twain’s reputation? 
Have you made the wisest possible choice of college curriculum? Answers 
to such questions can be only opinions. Certain relevant facts, to be sure, 
may help improve the quality of the opinion. Similarly, the opinions of 
some experts may be more valuable than those of others. We go to a lawyer 
for an opinion on a legal matter; to a doctor for an opinion on our health; 
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or to a physicist for an opinion regarding physical phenomena. The more 
important the opinion we seek, the more exacting we will be about the 
qualifications of the expert upon whom we rely. If we are told, for instance, 
that we must undergo serious surgery, we may insist upon checking the 
opinion of more than one expert diagnostician. 

Who is an expert? This may in itself constitute a matter of opinion. 
We may decide that an expert is one who is highly regarded by others in 
his field, or is qualified by training and experience. We may add that he 
should be in a position to know the facts, that he has actually taken the 
trouble to ascertain them, and that he is unbiased in his interpretation of 
them. It helps, too, if his judgment is supported by other experts in the 
same field. Unless our listeners know the qualifications of those whose 
opinions are quoted, these opinions may not carry weight with them. The 
speaker must not only select and present the best available expert opinions, 
but prepare the way for their acceptance by his listeners. 

LOGIC 

Many beliefs rest primarily upon emotion, prejudice, and personal 
preference. But if you wish to establish a conviction which will long endure 
and which will be proof against later arguments and experiences to which 
your listeners may be subject, your appeal should be an intellectual one. 
This requires that your speech be based upon systematic thinking, or logical 
reasoning, inductive or deductive. 

Inductive logic, as noted in the preceding chapter, consists in the 
observation of specific facts and the drawing of general conclusions from 
them. Sherlock Holmes used the inductive method when he observed a bit 
of cigar ash, a fragment of cloth, a scratch on the furniture, and from these 
details reconstructed the crime. A sociologist who goes into the slums, visits 
a hundred homes, and formulates a general conclusion regarding the kinds 
of lives led by the slum dwellers is using the inductive method. Since 
induction consists of the drawing of conclusions on the basis of observed 
instances, it is important that the instances cited be truly representative of 
the whole class involved in the general conclusion. For example, if all the 
slum dwellers visited happened to be blonds, it would not therefore be 
fair to assume that blond hair is an invariable characteristic of slum 
dwellers. In order to be certain that the instances upon which your induc¬ 
tion rests are truly representative, it is advisable to take the following pre¬ 
cautions: be sure they are true, see whether there are any important excep¬ 
tions, take care that your instances are all of the same kind and are drawn 
from comparable circumstances, and have a sufficiently large number of 
instances. Don’t generalize concerning Mexicans from a half dozen whom 
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you have known. The tendency to make just this kind of mistake is one of 
the chief weaknesses of the inductive method. 

Deductive argument starts with a general tendency or “law” and 
draws conclusions from it regarding specific instances. The principal form 
of deduction is the syllogism, consisting of a major premise, minor premise, 
and conclusion, which may be illustrated with a simple example: 

All Phi Beta Kappas are intelligent. (Major premise.) 

Henry is a Phi Betta Kappa. (Minor premise.) 

Therefore Henry is intelligent. (Conclusion.) 

For a syllogism to be convincing, its general statement or major premise 
must be generally accepted as being true. Thus it is an obvious fact which 
usually does not have to be stated; for this reason in most speech situations 
when the syllogism is used the major premise is omitted. For example, 
in a conversation the foregoing syllogism might run something like this: 
“Of course Henry is smart. He’s a Phi Betta Kappa, you know.” Here 
are some other examples of telescoped syllogisms. Can you convert them 
into their original syllogistic form? 

1. Smith is a soldier. His bravery is unimpeachable. 

2. You may believe what Jones has to say. He is a scientist. 

3. Don’t vote for Thomas. He is a socialist. 

4. A college education is useless. Look at all the college graduates 
earning less money than those who never went to college. 

5. The radio, which provides entertainment for millions, was a great 
invention. 


ATTRIBUTES OF THE CONVINCING SPEAKER 

A speaker who would shape the beliefs of his listeners must first win 
their respect. If he is known to be lacking in integrity or to be too lazy 
to check on the material that he presents as facts, he naturally will evoke 
suspicion rather than confidence. If he appears uncertain of his own 
beliefs and especially if he reveals a failure to understand fully the nature 
of the problem he is discussing, he cannot expect to convince his hearers 
that they should accept his conclusions. If he seems to be unfair in his 
attacks upon opposing views and personalities and if he shows lack of 
emotional restraint in expressing his opinions, the audience will not readily 
accept his views. It is also true, though perhaps not logical, that an audi¬ 
ence is likely to resist the arguments of a speaker who is incompetent 
in his speech skills. In effect, a speech to convince asks the audience to 
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accept the intellectual leadership of the speaker. Anything that diminishes 
the listeners’ respect or regard for the speaker will prove an obstacle to his 

success. 

Although it is of obvious advantage to a speaker to be an expert on 
any subject he discusses, he cannot always be so. If you seek to convince 
an audience concerning a subject with which you have had little personal 
experience and about which you have no special knowledge, you can and 
should take particular care to study the whole topic carefully and to be 
frank and explicit in identifying for your listeners the sources upon w ic 
you have depended in formulating the judgment you ask them to accept. 


DELIVERY OF THE SPEECH TO 
INDUCE BELIEF 

Effective delivery of speeches has been discussed in detail in Chapters 
13 to 16. Aside from the general principles presented there, the chief 
characteristics of the delivery of the speech to convince should be judicious¬ 
ness, calmness, and thoughtfulness. The speaker should always have him¬ 
self and his subject well under control. Restraint is usually more convincing 
than passionate emotionalism. The convincing speaker should be fair in his 
assessment of opposing evidence and should make the audience realize 
that he is bringing a balanced and objective judgment to the subject. His 
careful analysis and the logical, factual, and authoritative support he has 
assembled for his conclusion should give him a confidence that will be 
readily sensed by the audience. 

Above all, perhaps, the attitude of the convincing speaker must be 
fair. Readiness to admit weakness in his own case and a fair-minded 
admission of strong points in opposing arguments will do much to con¬ 
vince the audience that the speaker’s final judgment has been carefully 
reasoned and weighed. Fanatic zeal sometimes overwhelms the judgment 
of an audience temporarily, but restrained fair-mindedness is much more 
dependable for lasting effects. The whole manner of a convincing speaker 
should make his audience feel, “This man knows what he is talking about 
and is determined to be fair.” 


TYPES OF CONVINCING SPEECHES 

What has been said concerning the substance and characteristics of 
the speech to induce belief obviously applies only in a general sense, with 
variations for each of the specialized types. It has been stated as a general 
principle, for example, that convincing speeches depend upon facts, logic, 
and authoritative opinions and are delivered in a calm and judicious 
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manner. But many great evangelistic sermons that have depended chiefly 
upon a powerful current of emotional content and a vibrantly emotional 
delivery have brought about lasting changes of belief. It should be noted, 
however, that even a speech that is primarily emotional must strike deep 
down, affecting feelings rooted so solidly that they will not soon or easily 
be dislodged again. The general requirement that a speech to convince 
must have a lasting effect inevitably gi\cs a kind of uniformity even to 
apparently dissimilar types. 

Let us consider some familiar examples. The good-will speech is 
given by manufacturers and other businessmen to build up a lasting 
approval on the part of the public; such a speech may describe the public 
benefits offered by the firm’s services, picture the leading personalities 
of the firm in attractive terms, and cite facts showing the fairness of the 
firm in dealing with its employees and the public. Discussion of issues, such 
as American foreign policy or pending tax bills, requires speeches to induce 
belief supporting various points of view. Evaluations of college educa¬ 
tion, of religion, of fraternity membership, of political parties, of ethical 
codes, of fashions in clothing—of anything and everything in which the 
public is interested—are presented by speakers whose aim is to induce 
audiences to believe that the interpretations offered are correct. As widely 
varied as such types of speeches to induce belief are, all are alike in their 
aim and their tendency to achieve it through citation of evidence which 
is logically interpreted and supported by authoritative opinion. 

A type of speech to induce belief that is most familiar is the debate. 
Whether cast in the conventional form of affirmative-negative arguments 
taking place in legislative halls or in parliamentary sessions, the debate 
begins with a clearly stated proposition to be proved. The speaker points 
out to his audience what he is attempting to establish, draws up his best 
arguments and evidence to support his proposal, and then shows how 
the evidence leads directly to the conclusion that his proposition should be 
accepted as true. Such a method has the great advantage of clarity. But 
it has the disadvantage of being obviously argumentative. The speaker 
in effect announces to his audience, “1 am going to convince you that 
I am right and that all of you who disagree with me are wrong.” Some¬ 
times, as in debate on a bill pending before Congress or in discussion of a 
motion introduced into the business meeting of an organization, such a 
frontal attack is necessary. 

However, on many occasions, conviction is best approached by indirec¬ 
tion. As Carl Van Doren once declared, “Illustration comes properly 
before argument, if there is to be as little as possible of reasoning in a 
vacuum.” An audience is entitled to know why it is urged to abandon 
one belief and substitute another. It is for this reason that the concluding 
two sections of this chapter recommend inducing belief inductively, or by 
degrees. 
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THE PROBLEM-SOLVING APPROACH 


You may often find the audience is not aware that there is a serious 
problem and has no prior knowledge of your own views regarding it. It is 
best to begin your speech where the audience is, rather than at the point 
your own thinking has reached. For many speeches to induce belief, m 
other words, it is psychologically sound to begin by showing your audience 
that a problem exists for which some solution must be found. Show them 
how serious the problem is and how it affects them personally. Then 
analyze the various ways in which the problem might be solved, evaluate 
them, and, finally, present the one solution that seems to you to be superior. 
This kind of speech organization may be called the problem-solving teci- 

John Dewey, in a little book entitled How We Think, explained five 
stages through which the mind progresses in solving any kind of problem. 
First, there must be a recognition that a problem exists; second, the prob¬ 
lem must be localized and defined; third, various solutions are sought; 
fourth the solutions are evaluated; and, finally, one of the solutions is, 
at least tentatively, accepted. This, according to Dewey, is the normal and 
typical operation of the human mind when confronted with any kind 
of problem. Let us see how this problem-solving technique applies to the 

talk intended to induce belief. . 

1. Help your listeners to realize that there is a feeling of dissatisfac¬ 
tion, a “felt difficulty.” Something is wrong. The status quo is no longer 
acceptable. Prior to the French Revolution, for example, a feeling of 
restlessness pervaded France. In the United States in the sixties, dissatis¬ 
faction was widely evident. This feeling may be confined to a single indi¬ 
vidual, as when his own business or health is affected, or it may involve 
an entire community or a nation. When the dissatisfaction is present in a 
group of people, it almost inevitably leads to discussion in public speeches. 

This results in a second stage of development. 

2. Analyze the situation to show your listeners what is wrong. This 
step is analogous to the doctor’s diagnosis of his patient s illness. It is a 
process generally followed in political campaign speeches, especially by 
the party out of power. “The state of the nation” is found to be unsatis¬ 
factory—step 1. Analysis (in this case obviously neither scientific nor 
disinterested) shows that the situation is caused by the type of political 
control that is being exercised—step 2. When this analysis has been made, 
the general dissatisfaction can be turned specifically against the “cause” 
which the analysis has uncovered. In this sense the old political maxim 
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is true: “He who can phrase it can lead it.” He who can tell those who 
are dissatisfied precisely what to be dissatisfied with becomes their spokes¬ 
man and leader. In 1968, for example, Eugene McCarthy convinced the 
war-weary youth that they should be dissatisfied with the conduct of the 
war in Vietnam. In a speech, if the analysis has been persuasively con¬ 
ducted, the audience turns toward the analyst for further guidance; but his 
continued leadership depends upon his skill in conducting his speech 
through the next three steps. 

3. Explain for your listeners all the reasonable proposals for solving 
the difficulty. This is the stage at which the speaker may ask tentatively, 
“What is to be done?” In answering this question it is essential to give 
consideration to every proposal which may be favored by any considerable 
number of the listeners. If the speaker lists five possible solutions to the 
problem but does not include a sixth, which may be favored by large 
portions of the audience, obviously he will not satisfy his hearers as to 
the fairness of his analysis. The speaker should be able to list the proposals 
he intends to discuss and then say that the solution to the problem must 
be one of these plans, since there is no other which deserves serious con¬ 
sideration. 

4. Examine in turn the evidence for and against each of these pro¬ 
posals. In political speaking it is customary to ridicule and belittle the 
proposals of the opposing candidates, but it is better speech ethics and 
better insurance of success (at least with an intelligent, dispassionate 
audience) to give fair and candid consideration to every plan that is being 
considered. The plan which the speaker has previously determined to 
favor should be reserved for the final position on the list. 

5. After a consideration of these plans, the speaker should discard 
them one by one as being incapable of really solving the problem, until 
he comes to his own plan—the last one on the list. In considering it, he 
shows its superiority to the others and points out how well it will meet 
the needs of the situation. With the problem carefully analyzed, all prac¬ 
ticable plans fairly considered, and the evidence weighed, the speaker’s 
plan should emerge as the inevitable solution. The audience not only feels 
that it must accept the speaker’s conclusions, but it is glad to do so, as a 
means of escape from the unpleasant situation described in the beginning 
of his speech. 


THE TOULMIN MODEL OF ARGUMENTATION 


In 1958 a logician, Stephen Toulmin, published The Uses of Argu¬ 
ment, in which he proposed a new “model” of argumentation to supple- 
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ment the age-old syllogism and the relatively new Dewey Problem-Solving 
pattern . 1 Toulmin argued that the syllogism is redundant, because the 
conclusion is always contained within the major premise and is, therefore, 
merely restated. Thus, “All men are mortal” (major premise); “Socrates 
is a man” (minor premise); “therefore, Socrates is mortal” is really a 
process of stating what already is self-evident if the major premise is 
accepted and is not convincing if the major premise is disbelieved or 
doubted. He may have felt also that the Dewey thought process is more 
properly a description of the way the mind should work ideally than of 
how it actually does operate in practice. Too often, it would seem, indi¬ 
viduals neglect to examine all possible alternatives or solutions, but, 
rather cling stubbornly to a particular traditional solution, or perhaps 
leap unthinkingly to a specific solution which appears attractive. 

To supplement if not actually to replace these models of argumenta¬ 
tion, Toulmin suggested the method of stating a specific fact or datum 
(abbreviated to D), followed by a conclusion concerning it (called C), 
supported by a warrant or relevant evidence (known as W). Thus, one 
might say: 

(D) Your blind date is a Kappa.So, (C) she will be a 

pleasant companion 

Since (W) 

All Kappas are well poised 
and socially adjusted. 

Toulmin further recognized that the “warrant” or supporting evidence 
might well be further strengthened by additional relevant evidence (cited 
as B or B 1 , B 2 , and so on). He also was aware that there could well be 
a “rebuttal” or refutation (called R) of the stated conclusion, and that 
many assertions require a qualification (or Q), indicating a lack of cer¬ 
tainty or of universality. The B, R, and Q elements may be added to the 
above model in this manner: 

(D) Your blind date is a Kappa.So (Q), presumably 

I 

Since (W) 

All Kappas are well poised 
and socially adjusted 

I 

As (B 1 ) many who have dated Kappas 
have attested; and 

1 This persuasive methodology was first adapted to the requirements of public 

speaking by Wayne Brockreide and Douglas Ehninger, in “Toulmin on Argu¬ 
ment: An Interpretation and Application,” Quarterly Journal of Speech, 46 
(February 1960) pp. 44-53. 
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(B 2 ) Kappas are always among the 
most popular girls on campus 

(C) she will be a pleasant companion 

I 

Unless (R 1 ) 

She is not a typical Kappa 

I 

Or (R 2 ) 

She may not be feeling well 

The Toulmin model of argumentation has the advantage for public 
speakers that it makes clear the developing trend of thought as it is out¬ 
lined in graphic form. Thus it helps the speaker himself to see how his 
idea is taking on additional substance; it identifies for him the points 
at which qualifications or disclaimers ought to be made; it helps him to 
locate the points which may be doubted or refuted by his listeners; and it 
clarifies the specific items of proof which he is using—thus helping to 
determine what additional items ought, perhaps, to be found. The model 
has the additional advantage that it is both logically sound and psychologi¬ 
cally appealing, for it establishes the inevitable relationships demanded 
by logic, and it also meets the minds of the listeners where they are and 
escorts their thinking onward through easily acceptable stages toward 
the conclusion advocated by the speaker. For all these reasons, students 
of speech may profit considerably by accustoming themselves to using 
the Toulmin model as a method of outlining and also as a guide for the 
sequential development of their speeches to audiences. 


CONCLUSION 

The speech to induce belief is informative, of course, but it has the 
additional purpose of establishing agreement and conviction in the listener’s 
mind. It seeks to strengthen or to change each listener’s opinions, attitudes, 
and beliefs permanently. It is necessary, therefore, for the speaker accu¬ 
rately to analyze both his audience and his subject, in order that he may 
take utmost advantage of his listeners’ inclinations to belief and of the 
potentialities within his subject most likely to arouse and strengthen belief. 
The conquest of mind is not by any type of force, but by its own voluntary 
acceptance of facts and of expert or respected opinions leading to reasoned 
conclusions. The facts, the expert opinions, and the logic utilized by the 
speaker not only must secure and hold the attention and command the 
respect of the listeners during the presentation of the speech, but should 
be adequate to withstand the tests of later experience and possible attack. 
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In organizing the material for a speech to induce belief, the speaker 
may use the strictly logical or the problem-solving approach, or the Toul- 
min model of argument. Whichever approach he uses, the speaker should 
be fair-minded and judicious, giving adequate consideration to alternative 
points of view and to the limitations of his own position. It is seldom, 
indeed, that the truth is entirely on any one side, and the speaker risks 
failure if he tries to make his audience believe that it is. But the final 
weight of the evidence, all things considered, should lead to one conclusion 
—the proposal that the speaker recommends. 


EXERCISES AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 


EXERCISES 

1. Select any subject you wish (such as lowering the age for voting, 
federal aid for education, or limitation of armaments) and phrase 
theme sentences for it leading to (a) a speech to induce belief; (b) a 
speech to inform; and (c) a speech to persuade. What is the essential 
requirement of the speech to induce belief? 

2. Read a speech that has inducing belief as its purpose. Report on its 
organization, telling whether it is logical or analytical and indicating 
the reasons why you think it should be either one or the other. Report 
on its content, showing how well or poorly it uses facts, logic, and 
expert testimony. Cite evidences from the text of the speaker s using 
either his own prestige as an expert or other factors for impressiveness. 
Cite evidence indicating either judiciousness or bias in attitude. 

3. Prepare a five-minute speech to induce belief on any subject you can 
cover adequately in so brief a time. Phrase your general and specific 
purposes. First, outline the speech by the logical method; second, out¬ 
line it by the analytical, or problem-solving, technique; third, outline 
it in the form of the Toulmin model; finally, decide which of the 
three methods is better for this particular speech. Explain to the 
class the reasons for your choice of method of organization. If class 
time permits, your instructor may ask you to deliver the speech 
again, this time using an other method of organization. 

4. Select a topic and choose three authorities whom you might cite in 
presenting it. Explain to the class in a three-minute speech why these 
men are competent to offer expert testimony upon this topic. 

5. Analyze the speeches to induce belief delivered by your classmates, 
judging them by the single standard of their objectivity. Cite examples 
of this quality—and of its absence—from some of the speeches. Indi¬ 
cate how your evaluation of the speaker’s conclusion may have been 
affected by the apparent fairness (or lack of fairness) in his pre¬ 
sentation. 

6. Participate in a class discussion on the differences in kinds of speech 
material and in manner of presentation when the speaker aims at (a) 
an immediate effect and (b) a lasting effect. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE SPEECH 

At Hofstra University, Hempstead, Long Island, Mr. Hoyt Ammidon, 
Chairman of the United States Trust Company of New York, delivered 
the following speech at commencement exercises, on February 11, 1968. 
What is the proposition which he sought to induce his listeners to believe? 
Why did he develop his argument inductively and indirectly rather than 
in the form of forthright arguments? Does it enhance or detract from the 
convincingness of the speech if you find it difficult to identify his arguments 
or even his thematic proposition? Does it help or hinder his persuasiveness 
for him to use names and terms which may be unfamiliar to many of his 
listeners, such as Thoreau, Occam’s razor, mea culpa, and other terms— 
such as “hippie,” “hopped up,” and “turned off”—which seem inappropriate 
to a middle-aged banker? What relationships do you see between this speech 
and John Ise’s “Values in this Crazy World?” 


COMMUNICATIONS REVOLUTION: BUT IS 
ANYBODY LISTENING ? 2 

by Hoyt Ammidon 


In thinking about what I might have to say to you this afternoon—to 
an audience made up mainly of people little more than one-third my age— 

2 Printed with acknowledgements to Vital Speeches of the Day , where it was 
first published in the issue dated May 15, 1968, and with permission of Mr. 
Ammidon. 
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I’ve come to sympathize with the father in a recent New Yorker cartoon. 
He was leaning forward in his chair, looking wistfully into the face of his 
small, wide-eyed offspring. “Well, that’s it, son,” the father was saying, 
“I’ve told you everything I know.” 

Maybe that father was lucky. He had his chance to get it all out 
while his son would still sit and listen. And perhaps he was smart, too, 
in recognizing when he’d run out of things worth saying. 

In 1854, Henry David Thoreau, who managed to make every word 
count, commented on the headlong progress of the communications revolu¬ 
tion. “We are in great haste to construct a magnetic telegraph from Maine 
to Texas,” Thoreau wrote, “but Maine and Texas, it may be, have nothing 
important to communicate.” 

Since Thoreau’s time this irony has become sharper. Despite the vast 
augmentation of media and technology, one of our most persuasive prob¬ 
lems today is the lack of genuine communication. The young don’t trust 
anyone over 30, the hip puts down the square, and whites and blacks 
pull further part. There are generation gaps, credibility gaps, rich-poor 
gaps, racial gaps—it sometimes seems that there are more holes than cloth 
in the fabric of our society. 

And when we do try to talk across these gaps, we often find our¬ 
selves shouting at the top of our voices. The language we use, like the air 
we breathe, the water we drink, and the food we eat, is increasingly 
polluted. 

Columnist Russell Baker of The New York Times, a perceptive and 
sometimes sardonic observer of the American scene, invented a singular 
institution of advanced learning which, if it really existed, would be also 
graduating a class this week. According to Baker, this imaginary institution, 
called Billingsgate Academy, caters to the widespread aspiration among 
Americans to be as churlish, insulting, and abusive as possible in discussing 
national problems. Its school emblem—rather different from your own 
rampant lions—is a clenched fist in a loud mouth. Baker quotes the head¬ 
master as saying, by way of summing up the school s mission: We take 
them in as hopelessly civilized men, and turn them out as absolute pigs.” 

The decline in rational discourse which Baker satirizes has serious 
implications. Without modern mass communications—radio and news¬ 
papers—there could have been no Hitler. But by the same token, without 
television there could not have been the swift shaping of American civil 
rights legislation in the last few years. Depending on how we use our 
incredibly powerful communications media, we can save or destroy our 
nation. 

Let’s look at the rosy side first—at some of the further developments 
in communications which will come in your lifetime. They will create a 
world in which you may go to work without leaving your home, talk with 
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and see anyone on earth or far out in space, and obtain information or 
expert advice on any subject known to man whenever you need or want it. 
Computerized appliances will cook your dinner, do your shopping, and 
make out your income tax returns. 

This revolution is not about to start. It is already racing forward_but 

most of us don’t know it. The situation reminds me of the record made 
from Marshall McLuhan’s new book, “The Medium is the Message.” You 
put the needle on and there’s dead silence—no sound at all—for the first 
half a minute. Then a voice asks: “How do you like it so far?” Most Ameri¬ 
cans haven’t yet gotten the message. So far the newer developments in com¬ 
munications technology haven’t affected their life-styles. But there they 
are, lurking on the doorstep as we step out to meet the future. Before you 
return to Hofstra for your tenth reunion, advances in communications 
may have radically transformed the way we earn our living, the way we 
feed and clothe ourselves, and the way we spend our leisure time. 

Let me give you a little vignette of what your life might look like 
in such a future. Picture yourself—if you really can stretch your imagina¬ 
tions for a moment—at the age of 31. The year is 1978. You are sitting at 
home, in the middle of a circular room. 

As you swivel around in your chair you can see the surf breaking 
on the rocks and foaming up the beach; birds soar in the sky. Across the 
room sits another man, to whom you are talking. Once in a while, the 
boom of the surf or the cry of the birds intrudes into the lulls in the con¬ 
versation. 

Now, let me tell you why this scene is extraordinary. And let me 
emphasize that every element in it is quite within the range of possibility. 

First of all, this is the middle of your business day. You rarely have 
to leave home to conduct your business, because technology brings informa¬ 
tion to you. You don’t commute, you communicate. Automation of many 
office and service jobs has displaced 25 per cent of the current work force, 
and automated decision-making at the management level is not far behind. 
Nor does your wife have to leave home to shop; video shopping is per¬ 
fected, and the transfer of funds is computerized. An IBM card links her 
directly with stores and the bank, so that transactions can be processed 
without cash or checks. You only need to leave your home when you want 
to, for a particular purpose, usually sociable. 

The pounding surf is, of course, an image on a flat-wall television 
screen pre-recorded in Hawaii, and replayed electronically. It is super- 
realistic, and you can change it when you choose, to a quite different 
environment. 

Now, the man you are talking with, although you can get up and walk 
around him and see the back of his head, and although he gives every 
sign of actual presence, he isn’t really there at all. He is being broadcast 
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by laser beam from a satellite and recreated, in color and full-dimension, 
by the process known as holography. In reality, he is sitting in his own 
apartment, a continent away. But the two of you needed to talk over a 
business problem, so you have arranged for this face-to-face chat as easily 
as we now set up a conference call over the telephone. 

The above “scenario” is adapted from future projections published 
by the Rand Corporation and the Kaiser Aluminum Corporation. And I 
want to quote here the conclusion which the Kaiser authors appended to 
their study: “There is nothing in the situation just described that does 
not appear to be perfectly feasible within perhaps the next ten years; 
certainly within the next twenty.” 

Now, before one of you gets up to walk around to see the back of 
my head, let me turn to the other aspect of this communications revolution 
—the aspect stressed by Thoreau. 

The future, it’s clear, will bring a veritable cacophony of man com¬ 
municating with his fellow-man. Won’t it be marvelous? And won t it be 
terrible, too? What strikes me most forcibly about this foretaste of the 
1890s is the same thing that worries me about the intricate communica¬ 
tions system we’ve already developed: To what end? Is there true com¬ 
munication between men today? In short, is anybody really listening? 
From a slightly different angle, there’s an equally germane question: How 
much of all the communication that suffuses us is worth listening to? Or 
looking at? Maybe all our ingenious technology of communications all 
our transistors and lasers—are no more than a super-Rube-Goldberg design 
—a tremendously sophisticated, Ph.D.-Rube-Goldberg design—which ut¬ 
terly flouts the dictum of Occam’s razor, and out of outlandish complexity 
spews forth a big fat zero, or close to it. 

I recall, how, when our first communication satellite, Telstar, was 
launched, there was much hoopla in the press about the new miracle in the 
sky that would enable the nations of the world to share each other’s cul¬ 
tural riches. Each of the American television networks was invited to say 
something, anything, over this medium. One major network combed the 
continent and finally broadcast a sausage-eating contest. 

Words and pictures inundate us via wire, cable, microwave. But what 
do they communicate? Do Maine and Texas have anything important to 
say to each other? And if they do, is Maine really saying what it means, 
and is Texas listening? 

Negative testimony abounds. I’ll only mention some of the most 
glaring failures of communication about us. First and most menacing, 
there is the rift between nations—not just between East and West, com¬ 
munism and capitalism, but among the countries of what we call the free 
world, and increasingly among the communist nations, too. Then there’s 
the terrible world-wide conflict between races, which rages despite the 
decline of colonialism and empire, and despite the demonstrable advances 
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made—but so slowly and painfully—within countries like our own that we 
like to call “enlightened.” 

This depressing check-list could be extended indefinitely. In politics, 
the Vietnam agony generates little rational interchange, but instead polar¬ 
izes discussion into the outcries of doves and hawks. In religion, despite 
nominal reforms and advances, there appears to be a widening rift between 
hierarchy and parish, between clergy and laity. In education, as you know 
better than I, misunderstanding and dissension follow almost the same 
pattern: administration vs. faculty, students vs. the system. 

Supposedly, we are the best-informed, or anyhow the most-informed, 
people on earth. Yet, consider this: the resolution of the war in Vietnam 
is our major national problem today. Through print and sound and picture 
it presses inexorably into every home. But to what end? A few months ago, 
the New Yorker’s Michael J. Arlen wrote a long—and in my opinion, 
brilliant—piece entitled: “Television and the Press in Vietnam; or, Yes I 
Can Hear You Very Well—Just What Was It You Were Saying?” The 
gist of it—and please read it yourselves if you get a chance—the gist 
of it was this. There is, in the author’s words, “A staggering amount 
of communication going on in Vietnam.” Mr. Arlen pictures for us “hun¬ 
dreds of teletypes and telexes clackety-clacking away all over the bloody 
country, roughly five hundred working journalists . . .,” in toto an enor¬ 
mous apparatus that floods America with ostensible information. But, Arlen 
wrote, “Where it all ends up is Fred leans forward in his chair at eleven- 
thirty in the evening, stares briefly and intensely at the floor, sticks his 
chin out a bit, adopts a thoughtful look, and declares, ‘Well, it’s certainly, 
um, you have to say, ah . . . a very . . . complex situation.’ ” 

For in Arlen’s view—and I concur—this vast communications mech¬ 
anism succeeds in transmitting very little truth, much less understanding 
about the war. The reasons are various, the faults compounded of the 
peculiar nature of the war, and the limitations of the standard TV news 
program and the conventional newspaper story. Arlen grimly speculates 
that the nation may be impelled to disastrous action qua action out of the 
very frustration and bafflement felt by old Fred back there in front of his 
TV screen, “distracted, numbed, isolated by a journalism that too often 
told us only what we thought we wanted to hear, isolated, in fact, by com¬ 
munications.” 

The failure of communication to communicate is tragic. For myself, 
exciting as I find the coming breakthroughs in technology, I can only view 
with dismay the human outcome to date, which shows technology not only 
failing to enhance true communication but very possibly obstructing it. 
One of the gaps I mentioned earlier is a case in point: the generation gap. 
For the news media which thrive on this cliche have all but blinded us to 
one another by wrapping each generation—yours and mine—in a blanket 
of stereotypes. 
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Indeed, as I stand here looking at this graduating class, it is hard for 
me to see the trees for the forest. You are Youth, with a capital Y, and 
I have to strain hard to think of you as some 800 individuals, and not as 
one conglomerate stereotype. The mass media have, I fear, done you small 
service in their relentless coverage of the outrageous and exotic. If I were 
to believe them I could find myself assuming that 7 per cent of you—or is 
it 23 per cent of you?—are activists of the left (as a banker, I’d have my 
defenses up against a barrage of rotten tomatoes). Another 11 per cent 
or i s it 32—of you would of course be hippies (I hope the word didn’t 
become obsolete last night). From you I’d have nothing to fear but a 
barrage of flowers—though probably you’d be too full of drug-induced 
hallucinations to notice I’m here. Finally, through my anti-communication 
screen I would see a shadowy part of the forest, you in the middle there 
between the new leftists and the flower children. You would all look alike, 
plodders to a man, consumed only with a passion for security and a com¬ 
fortable split-level life. 

Well, I don’t see you that way, of course. But when I talk with young 
people like you about the future, I am reminded often of a remark I heard 
David Riesman, the noted sociologist and author of The Lonely Crowd, 
make some years back. Riesman observed that most college graduates tend 
to have modest, sane goals. They say they would just like the chance to 
fashion simple, good lives for themselves, with adequate access to the 
pleasures of the arts and of sociability, and sufficient leisure to raise their 
children in a secure and creative atmosphere. 

The only trouble, Riesman noted, is that young people tend not to 
realize just how much it costs to fashion such a simple, good life in the 
United States today. It is possible, surely—but it costs: not just in money, 
but also in foresight, energy, and unswerving dedication to your priority 
goals. In short, such a life—which I imagine many of you seek—is not 
to be simply fallen into. It can be achieved only by the assumption of many 
responsibilities. You cannot build such a life in a rotting city with a deficient 
educational system, a spiralling crime rate, polluted air and water, unbeauti¬ 
ful buildings and seething ghettoes. 

Consider, specifically, the responsibilities inherent in just one aspect 
of social life: the communications revolution I have been describing. Will 
momentous changes in our technical capacity to communicate foster 
genuine understanding between people and nations? The answer depends, 
I believe, largely on how much responsibility goes into the application of 
this formidable technology. Responsibility is at the heart of genuine com¬ 
munication, on every level from the most intimate and personal to the 
gravest discourse between sovereign powers. Indeed, it is responsible 
communication that distinguishes men from beasts. 

Scientists have recently come to some remarkable conclusions about 
the human race in this regard. They have argued persuasively that man is 
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defined by a unique mechanism of survival—neither by strength nor by 
speed nor by any purely physical attribute. Rather, man has survived be¬ 
cause he learned to communicate with his fellows. Thus men have been able 
to join together in common endeavors, and to build up a body of knowledge 
and understanding about their world, passing it along, cumulatively, from 
generation to generation. That is what your years at Hofstra have been all 
about. 

Each of you, in his particular way, can contribute to this cumulative 
store, for each of you is unique. (I know this, despite that mass-media 
screen that separates us.) Your own particular personality, background, 
and experience enable you to see the world in a way which is not quite the 
same as anybody else’s. “There is very little difference between one man and 
another, wrote William James. “But what little there is, is very important .” 

It makes all the difference in the world to each of you in your private 
life. It can make a profound difference to the world if it is communicated 
to others. For our only hope of survival and advance is to share our special 
insights and perceptions. With the world changing at such a rate, each 
generation grows to maturity in a new environment. You are the astronauts 
of that new world, and you must help the rest of us, still earthbound, to 
learn what it is like. And all of us have the responsibility to listen to one 
another. 

Privileged America, for a bitter example, long closed its eyes and ears 
to the plight of the deprived in our society. For years that “other America” 
has been trying to tell us what it is like to be left behind in the nation’s 
climb into affluence. In the eloquent words of Martin Luther King, speaking 
of last summer’s violence in our cities: “A riot is the voice of the unheard.” 
We can no longer afford to refuse to listen, or to refuse to speak to others 
very different from ourselves. 

Nor, I submit, can any of us afford to cop out on our responsibilities, 
to refuse to communicate our experience and perceptions. Many young 
people today frankly admit that they’ve plain given up on communicating 
with their elders—in fact, a sizeable number seem to have given up on 
communicating with others. A minority even argue that language itself is “a 
bag,” and that the only valuable experiences are incommunicable. 

But like it or not, the future of the world really does depend in large 
measure on responsible communications between people. The style of 
commencement addresses has moved far away from the confident bombast 
of an earlier day: “Now into your hands we pass the torch of progress, etc.” 

I think it’s time we moved now beyond the breastbeating, mea culpa , mea 
culpa style more recently prevailing: “We made a mess of the world, kids, 

I just came down today to say we’re sorry, etc.” 

The danger in this self-accusing approach is that it reinforces what 
seems to me one of the dismaying aspects of today’s youth culture: the 
nihilism that gives up on the world and beats a retreat from its problems. 
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The hippies can be beguiling, no doubt about it. In practicing values 
preached by their elders—love, brotherhood, peace, creativeness, indi¬ 
viduality, disdain for mere self-aggrandizement—they’ve provided some 
useful lessons about hypocrisy and other flagrant flaws in our society. But 
some of the flower children, including it appears many of the most promis¬ 
ing, toy with dangerous drugs and other dubious ways of escaping the real 
(and often exasperating) world. 

Temperamentally I happen to be more in tune with the activists among 
you, however much you and I might disagree about objectives and methods. 
For myself, I can more easily understand the be-ins and teach-ins and love- 
ins. It’s the dropouts and copouts and freak-outs that bother me. 

All right, the world is irrational, the bomb dangles overhead, money 
is a delusion, the affluent society is full of fakes and phonies. Granted, for 
the sake of argument, all of this is true, and it’s not your fault. Even so, in 
my view, it makes no sense to rebel against rationality and throw in the 
sponge. No generation ever faces problems of its own choosing. So I applaud 
those among you who take a lively—at times excessively lively—concern 
with the nation’s problems. 

Responsibility in the emerging world, and the commensurate oppor¬ 
tunities, will seek out those who are ready for them and have prepared 
themselves for them. Those who “turn on” and “cop out” will, just as they 
fatalistically expect, find no satisfying place in the society of the future. The 
nihilists who reject responsibility, consider the world hopeless, and refuse 
to grow up, will surely find their prophecies self-fulfilled. The world they 
expect is the world they will get. It is only the capable and imaginative 
among you, willing still against all the odds to dare and dream, and ready 
to seize responsibility, who will sustain and advance the challenging world 
of tomorrow. 

I can do no better, in conclusion, than to quote Bertrand Russell’s 
splendid summing up, on his 80th birthday, of what life had taught him. It 
is a remarkable wisdom to have come to even late in life. I can only wonder 
at what accomplishments may lie before you should you realize its truth 
at the start. 

“I may have thought the road to a world of free and happy human 
beings shorter than it is proving to be, but I was not wrong in thinking such 
a world is possible, and that it is worthwhile to live with a view to bringing 
it nearer. I have lived in the pursuit of vision, both personal and social. 
Personal: to care for what is noble, for what is beautiful, for what is gentle; 
to allow moments of insight to give wisdom at more mundane times. Social; 
to see in imagination the society that is to be created, where individuals 
grow freely, and where hate and greed and envy die because there is nothing 
to nourish them. These things I believe, and the world, for all its horrors, 
has left me unshaken.” 


THE SPEECH 
TO MOVE 
TO ACTION 


chapter 

"By adding motives to arguments, you will supply the ma¬ 
chinery of logic with steam for its driving power.” 

—William Norwood Brigance 

Even football coaches need to rely on ability to speak persuasively. 
While the football team of Ohio State University was widely acclaimed as 
the best in the nation, its famous coach, Woodrow Wayne “Woody” Hayes 
was quoted in the November 15, 1969 issue of the New York Tiiues as 
attributing his success primarily to persuasion. “Any idiot can draw circles 
and X’s,” said Hayes. “The important thing is to communicate with the 
players.” 

There are numerous occasions when something ought to be done which 
will be left undone unless a speaker finds an effective means of influencing 
listeners to undertake the task or to accept the responsibility. The Red 
Cross needs blood—not abstractly, but concretely, not just in general but 
specifically: now, today and tomorrow, here in this community as well as 
elsewhere. A candidate needs votes—yours, if he can get it. A merchant 
needs to sell his wares—to you as well as to others. A club needs to have 
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representatives in various activities—you, as well as others. There is need 
for speech designed to secure action whenever there is a job that has to be 

d ° ne it is not always true that the speech to induce action is unselfishly 
motivated or directed necessarily to the public good. A roommate tries to 
induce you to leave your studies for a week-end trip when you ought to 
remain concentrated on the writing of a term paper. An irresponsible radical 
tries to organize a mob action against some group in the community. An 
unethical businessman launches a campaign to sell worthless or even harm¬ 
ful drugs. A totalitarian regime directs a “brain-washing” program of 
mingled propaganda and terrorism against its own captive population. There 
is need to understand the principles and methods of the speech to induce 
action, both because of its values and because of its dangers. 

In this chapter the problem dealt with is how to convert indifference 
or disbelief into action. There is much point to the opinion expressed by 
Thomas Mann that “speech is civilization itself.” This is particularly true of 
persuasive speaking. Of all the means by which human behavior may be 
coordinated or controlled—including fear, force, bribery, and punishment 

_speech is the most civilized. By persuasive appeals, like-mindedness is 

achieved and programs of action are set in motion. Whether the action is 
ultimately good or bad depends primarily upon the quality of the leaders 
and of the people whom they lead. In either event, of all the tools available 
for social control, persuasive speech has come to be preferred by the most 
highly developed peoples. 


SETTING THE GOAL OF ACTION 

Occasions are frequent for using speech designed to persuade others 
to do as you wish, varying all the way from “Oh, come on, let’s go to the 
movies” to political campaigns involving hundreds of speakers giving 
thousands of speeches over a period of many months, all designed to induce 
voters to cast ballots for a particular candidate for the Presidency. “How 
can I get him (or them) to do as I wish?” is a question that often occurs to 
each of us. 

Of course, there is always an essential prior question: “How do I 
know that what I want others to do is good for them—or even for me? ’ Is 
the goal selected wisely and ethically? There have been many times when 
you have advocated something to your later regret. Perhaps, for instance, 
you once may have urged your parents to let you take a hitchhiking trip 
around the United States—only to be honestly relieved when they refused. 
Perhaps you have urged your roommate to go with you to a protest meeting, 
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half hoping that he would instead persuade you to spend the evening 
studying. Before undertaking to persuade an audience to do something, you 
should first consider very thoughtfully whether what you advocate is really 
wise. For persuasive speech is not merely a form of academic exercise; it is 
influence exerted upon human beings. 

If your classroom experience is to have maximum helpfulness in devel¬ 
oping your persuasive skills, you should take care to select the goals for 
your speeches as realistically as possible. As a student, you are a member 
of the college community. The campus has its own rules and set of values. 
You may like some of them; you may feel some are in need of revision. 
Some forms of student behavior or of administrative policy you may feel 
ought to be altered. Some relations between the campus and the town may 
be less than ideal. For example, when you think of automobiles you may 
be inclined to speak persuasively concerning a better plan for parking, the 
adoption of new rules governing permission for students to bring cars to 
college, or practices that might reduce traffic hazards. Perhaps you would 
like to see action taken to change graduation requirements, or to modify 
examination methods, or to change social rules, or to amend the structuring 
of faculty-student relations. These particular problems are less vital than, 
say, those of international disarmament—but they are matters on which 
many students feel deeply; accordingly they pose very real tests for persua¬ 
sive skills. From your own conversations on campus, you know what 
broader questions are of most concern to your student audience: Is it a 
religious obligation to attend Sabbath services? Should dormitory room 
assignments be made without consideration of race or religion? Should 
every student affiliate actively with a political party? Is it better to volunteer 
for military service or await the draft? 

The essential considerations for formulating your goal for a speech to 
secure action are these: 

1. The speech should aim to induce your listeners to do something 
that lies within their present capability: to give blood to the Red Cross, to 
make a contribution to UNICEF, or to practice more systematic study 
habits. If you wish to discuss national or international questions, or general¬ 
ized philosophical questions, the test of persuasiveness is whether you can 
focus your topic on some action that your immediate listeners have it within 
their power to perform. 

2. The speech should try to accomplish something that you earnestly 
want to see done, that you have considered thoughtfully and that seems to 
be both practically wise and ethically sound. 

3. The speech should deal with a sufficiently limited goal so that you 
may accomplish it within the allotted time. This limitation may require you 
to select only a portion of the larger goal you have in mind. For example, 
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if you wish your listeners to broaden their appreciation of modern art, you 
might do your best to persuade them to attend a current exhibition of 
paintings; or if you wish them to extend their knowledge of religious thought 
you might try to persuade them to read Alan Watt’s discussion of Buddhism 

in The Way of Zen. 


THE MEANING OF THE SPEECH TO PERSUADE 

In a sense, all communication seeks an action response for simple 
knowledge presented in an expository manner must to some degree change 
our understanding, and a speech which uses humor may relax tensions and 
create a more tolerant attitude toward a serious problem. However, there 
is a difference between talk that presents information, leaving the inter¬ 
pretation or significance to be decided by the listener, and talk that identifies 
a specific action and urges the listeners to engage in it. The speech to per¬ 
suade is designed to change conduct in a particular way, to achieve a 
particular effect. The test of whether a speech should be classified as per¬ 
suasive is whether or not the speaker asks his immediate listeners to do 
something specific that lies within their capabilities. In preparing your per¬ 
suasive talks, write at the top of your outline sheet a simple declarative 
sentence which begins: “I want my audience to (go, give, buy, do, under¬ 
take, commence, stop). . . .” “Smoking has harmful effects might be a 
topic for an informative speech. “Smoking is a habit that can be broken” 
might be suitable for a speech to induce belief. “I want my listeners to stop 
smoking from now on” is a topic for a speech to induce action. 

THE ROLES OF AUTHORITY, EXPERIENCE, 

AND REASON 

History reveals the various means of persuasion and their relative 
strength. Primitive man was influenced primarily by authority —such as that 
of the medicine man or the tribal chief. Frequently the most effective type of 
missionary work has been medical service, by means of which the authority 
of the medicine man has been counteracted. When the medical missionary is 
able to restore a native’s sick child to health, that native has an experience 
by which to judge the missionary, and that experience will tend to break 
down the authority of a contrary judgment. Finally, as man has become 
more civilized, he has learned to formulate conclusions not only on the 
basis of authority and experience but by reasoning, or logic. If you will 
frankly take stock of opinions you now hold, you may be able to trace each 
one back to authority, to experience, or to reasoning. 
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Since authority is the oldest means of persuasion known to man, it is 
not surprising that it is also the most universally effective. This suggests the 
advisability of including in your speeches many references to recognized 
authorities in support of your facts, your opinions, and your appeals to 
action. Of course, you will also do all that good taste permits to improve 
your personal prestige, citing any research or reading you have done or any 
personal experiences you have had which give you a right to speak with 
some authority. It is the acceptance of the authority by the audience which 
is important. If there is a possibility that your audience will fail to realize 
the value of the authorities you cite, your first task is to make them aware 
of that value. 

If authority is against you, or if you wish to supplement it, you may 
count upon the appeal of experience—your audience’s experience, the 
experience of others, your own experience. Even the best of authorities can 
be wrong; and faith is deep in the experience we all share. 

In the following introductory paragraphs of a speech on “Civil Dis¬ 
obedience: Above or Against the Law,” Mr. James C. Humes, Director of 
the Philadelphia Bar Association, speaking to a convocation of students and 
faculty at Warren Wilson College, at Swannanoa, North Carolina, on April 
10, 1968, sought to develop attitudes which would be helpful to the estab¬ 
lishment of his persuasive purpose through references to experiences which 
would be vivid in their minds: 1 

Recently, a pilgrim of peace was slain. A defender of democracy has 
been done to death. And with the murder of Dr. King a distorted picture 
of our nation moves into focus—an image that manifests a crisis of 
confidence in our democracy—an image that manifests failure of faith 
in our form of government. When rioters burn and loot our cities, that 
is despair of the fulfillment of democracy. When mass demonstrations 
try the methods of extorting instead of explanation that is distrust in the 
regular channels of democracy. When youths burn their draft cards 
instead of working for peace candidates, that is disengagement from the 
discipline of democracy. 

When sociologists and clergy excuse carnage and pillage as consistent 
with the American revolutionary tradition; when they say that such radical 
action is the only way for the oppressed to get the attention of the coun¬ 
try’s conscience, they have lost faith in democracy. 

When demonstrators try sit-downs in the streets or on airport run¬ 
ways; when protesters blockade military recruiters’ offices, they have lost 
faith in democracy. 

There is, of course, an interpretation presented by the speaker con¬ 
cerning the meaning of the experiences to which he has referred. To this 


1 From Vital Speeches of the Day , May 15, 1968. 
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degree, the citation of experience inevitably merges with the use of reason¬ 
ing. “Here are the facts (or the incidents),” the speaker says, and this is 
what they mean.” Neither facts nor experiences can speak for themselves. 
Facts, no matter what they are, never prove anything. They merely exist, 

to be observed, pointed at and interpreted. 

What is demanded to make facts meaningful is the use of reason to 
interpret them. In the history of mankind, reason is the most recently 
acquired means of persuasion. Reasoning is a difficult art, reserved only for 
mankind—and useful only when viewed with intelligence. Few are capable 
of reasoning without error, either as speakers or as listeners. The most 
effective persuasive speakers have learned to have a high regard for the 
faith which listeners have in reason and for their ability to reason. They 
have also learned how to develop their own power both of reasoning and 
of expressing their logical processes in ways that make sense to their 
listeners. As one example of how a speaker used a “chain of reasoning to 
support his plea for academic freedom, consider the following brief extract 
from a speech given by Harold C. Martin, Chancellor of Union University, 
to an audience of professional men, at Albany, New York, on March 4, 
1968: 2 

Now if the principle of academic freedom is so vital to the college and 
university, why is it threatened today from within the walls? Principally, 

I think, because the academy increasingly has lost sight of its own main 
purposes and played false to its nature. If its main purpose is to discover 
new particles of truth, it cannot permit itself to become entangled with 
enterprises that have a different purpose. If its nature is to speculate, to 
compare, to evaluate, it cannot permit itself to become the agent for 
action. 

Society will neither support nor tolerate the academy if it is useless, 
certainly, but its usefulness is not that of indoctrination and action; quite 
the contrary. 

The mistake we have made is to ask the academy to perform two 
incompatible functions. We want it to be constantly hospitable to ques¬ 
tions, and we want it to provide immediately useful answers. For the 
university the incompatability is especially taxing, for much of the money 
—from federal research grants, for example—that is needed to provide 
the climate for questioning is given in the expectation of answers to short¬ 
term problems. 

Since there is not much likelihood of a change in that situation, the 
issue of academic freedom in our time, in this country and all over the 
world, takes a new form. Nothing indicates that we are likely to go back 
to the semi-monastic seclusion and independence of the university of a 
pre-industrial age. The problem now is to accommodate the incompatibili¬ 
ties without destroying the structure. Inevitably that will mean more 


2 From The Torch, Vol. 41 (July 1968) p. 45. 
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rather than less tension, both inside the academy and between the academy 
and the world outside it. 

To reach a reasonable conclusion, two things are necessary: the un¬ 
adulterated facts of the situation, and the logical correlation of those facts. 
Thus the great scientific thinkers, to whom we chiefly owe the development 
of civilization as we know it, have been close and accurate observers as well 
as dispassionate and objective logicians in considering the data resulting 
from their observation. Prejudice, personal desires, and traditional beliefs 
must be excluded from consideration, and the only question asked of a 
given hypothesis must be “Is it true?” rather than “Should we consider it 
true?” 

You should always try to reach your own conclusions by a strictly 
reasonable process. Before urging others to accept an idea or a point of 
view, you should make every effort to determine whether the idea or point 
of view is factually and logically sound. Furthermore, you should present 
your ideas to the audience in as factual and logical a manner as it is able 
to accept. But no speech could be composed solely of facts and logic; and 
every speaker who uses other methods to influence his audience need not be 
demagogic. To the extent that people cannot be influenced by reason, other 
means must be used. The persuasive speech at its best is balanced in its 
intellectual and emotional appeal. It must be neither so factual and logical 
that it becomes pedagogical, pedantic, and dull nor so purely emotional as 
to omit essential factual and logical appeals. 

A good procedure to follow is to present a reasonable case for your 
proposal, based on a logical presentation of the pertinent facts, and to 
interweave with the argument such other forms of appeal as are presented 
in this chapter, in order to motivate those listeners who are not influenced 
by the reasoning. There must, by all means, be a strong emotional appeal 
in the final demand for action. 


EMOTIONS AND THEIR USE 

Everyone knows that emotion is a powerful force in persuasion; but 
it is not easy either to identify what it is nor how to use it. “Emotion” is 
not a kind of harmful drug used only by demagogues to befuddle and 
mislead listeners. To think this would be to deny the powerfully constructive 
values of such feelings as love, loyalty, friendship, and faith, as well as 
denying the influence of such negative feelings as hate, resentment, fear, 
and lust. However difficult emotions may be to define, there is no doubt 
that they exist and that they are exceedingly influential in guiding human 
behavior. 
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An error commonly made concerning emotion is to consider that it is 
separate from and contradictory to reason or rational thought. Often people 
speak carelessly of a conflict between the “head” and the heart. Intelli¬ 
gence is popularly supposed to be located in the brain—(ignoring the weil- 
known facts that for pianists, golfers, carpenters, runners, plumbers, and 
indeed all of us, much of the skill upon which we depend is located in all, 
or parts of, the body). Similarly, emotions are often described as though 
they were seated in the stomach, or the viscera, or the heart, or some other 
bodily organ, with no reference to the brain. As a matter of fact, we know 
that our minds instantly seize upon and interpret emotional states of bodily 
arousal, so that we interpret what they mean, what caused them, and what 
we should do about them. 

Actually, there is and must be a close relationship between what and 
how we think and what and how we feel. The mind provides direction for 
our conduct—as, for example, concluding that we ought to support a 
particular political candidate. The emotions then provide the energy and 
drive which make the intellectual conclusion effective by providing force 
and urgency to support it. Views that are held without emotional fervor 
seldom result in action. On the other hand, “senseless” or mindless 
emotion may be expressed in bursts of rage or in mob behavior; whereas 
the same feelings when directed by intelligence may guide the energies of 
the protesters into creative acts to reform conditions. 

What speakers need to do is, first, to make sure that their own under¬ 
standing of messages they will present is strengthened and vitalized by 
emotional awareness of their importance and urgency; and, second, they 
must prepare to present the messages with both intellectual clarity and 
emotional intensity, so that the listeners will not only understand but will 
want to act upon the propositions. These two goals may only be accom¬ 
plished when you know what emotions are and how to utilize them. 

An emotion consists of a combination of a mental concept and a state 
of physiological disturbance. Among psychologists there has been consid¬ 
erable disagreement as to which initiates the emotion. The “common- 
sense” view, and for long the orthodox view among psychologists, is that 
an emotionally stirring situation is perceived, and the perception of it pre¬ 
cipitates the bodily disturbance. Thus, we see a bear, become frightened, 
and run. Or, we learn that a friend has died, feel sorry, and weep. However, 
another view, developed in the last century by Carl Lange in Germany and 
William James in America, has won widespread acceptance as the James- 
Lange theory of the emotions. James and Lange observed that the physio¬ 
logical disturbance comes first and contributes to causing and strengthening 
the mental concept. Thus, James insisted that “we feel sorry because we 
cry, angry because we strike, afraid because we tremble.” For this view he 
cited the evidence of his observation; 
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In rage it is notorious how we “work ourselves up” to a climax by repeated 
outbursts of expression. Refuse to express the passion and it dies. Count 
ten before venting your anger, and its occasion seems ridiculous. Whistling 
to keep up courage is no mere figure of speech. On the other hand, sit all 
day in a moping posture, sigh, and reply to everything with a dismal 
voice, and your melancholy lingers. . . . Smooth the brow, brighten the 
eye, contract the dorsal rather than the ventral aspect of the frame, and 
speak in a major key, pass the genial compliment, and your heart must be 
frigid indeed if it does not gradually thaw. 3 

The chief value of the James-Lange theory to public speakers is that 
it suggests a means for the control of emotions. It frequently happens, for 
example, that a subject is selected in which the speaker takes an earnest 
and enthusiastic interest. During the preparation of his speech, his emotional 
reaction to the subject is marked. He feels himself filled with the force and 
drive needed to make a rousing and effective speech. Then several days 
pass while he is awaiting the date for his speech. His emotion cools; he has 
become “cold” on the subject. His delivery tends to be phlegmatic and his 
speech dull and uninspired. 

It is this experience, perhaps repeated several times, which may per¬ 
suade some beginning speakers to make no preparation at all until just 
before the time for their speech, at which time, of course, the development 
of their ideas is necessarily brief and haphazard. Yet the speech seems to 
them more satisfactory than a speech delivered in the former type of situa¬ 
tion. They find that they have more spontaneous energy and animation for 
the delivery. But force and enthusiasm alone are not enough; their very 
reason for existing is to carry an idea into the minds of the audience. The 
idea remains the most important consideration, and its development should 
be carefully worked out. You will find that you are able to combine the 
advantages of careful preparation with the effectiveness of emotional force 
if you will observe the principle of the James-Lange theory of the emotions: 
act as though you have the emotion, and you will have it. You can be a 
self-starter; you can generate within yourself the emotion that you need for 
the effective delivery of your speech. This is one of the great values of the 
James-Lange theory. 


APPLYING MOTIVES TO LISTENERS 

In addition to governing his own emotions and directing skillfully the 
effects which they have upon himself, the persuasive speaker needs to 


3 For a modern up-dating of this theory, see L. K. Frank, “Feelings and Emo¬ 
tions,” in Doubleday Papers in Psychology. (New York: Doubleday & Com¬ 
pany, Inc., 1954.) 
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develop and adapt emotional appeals suited to his particular listeners. He 
needs also to utilize authority, citations of experience, and types of reason¬ 
ing in terms of how well they will serve his purposes in dealing with the 
people to whom he speaks. The authority of Mao Tse-tung could be cited 
with effectiveness to some audiences, but would only antagonize others. The 
experience a student may have had in participating in a “sit-in” might win 
him sympathy from one group of listeners but resentment from others. Even 
reasoning (objective and unbiased as it must be) needs to be presented 
with illustrative materials that are meaningful to the audience. And it must 
be obvious that emotional appeals have effect only in terms of actual 
emotions experienced by the listeners toward whom they are directed. 
What has been said in Chapter 10 concerning adaptation to the audience 
has direct pertinence for exercising motivational materials' in talks designed 
to arouse listeners to take some action desired by the speaker. 

The direct application of motivational materials to his immediate 
listeners is well illustrated in the speech which Martin Luther King delivered 
in Washington, D.C., on August 28, 1963. Even though his audience con¬ 
sisted of scores of thousands of people massed before him, plus additional 
millions reached through radio and television, Dr. King sought to make 
each individual feel that the speech was shaped in terms of his own experi¬ 
ences, needs, and aspirations. In part, he said: 

I am not unmindful that some of you have come here out of great trials 
and tribulations. Some of you have come fresh from narrow jail cells. 
Some of you have come from areas where your quest for freedom left 
you battered by the storms of persecution and staggered by the winds of 
police brutality. You have been the veterans of creative suffering. Con¬ 
tinue to work with the faith that unearned suffering is redemptive. 

Go back to Mississippi, go back to Alabama, go back to South 
Carolina, go back to Georgia, go back to Louisiana, go back to the slums 
and ghettos of our northern cities, knowing that somehow this situation 
can and will be changed. Let us not wallow in the valley of despair. 

As you seek to put together the various considerations discussed in 
this chapter, you will find that there are patterns of persuasion which may 
be mastered and put together, just as surely as there are patterns of exposi¬ 
tion by which explanatory speeches are developed, and patterns of convic¬ 
tion for speeches that aim to induce belief. Some of these factors relate to 
the functional plan of the speech, some to its delivery. 


FUNCTIONAL PLAN FOR THE 
PERSUASIVE SPEECH 


To say that a speech must have an introduction, a body, and a con¬ 
clusion is true but often of small help. If the persuasive speech is considered 
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from the standpoint of its purpose, the following steps must be made in 
order to attain it: 

The persuasive speech must (1) obtain and hold attention; (2) arouse 
dissatisfaction with the present situation or a sense of need for change; (3) 
present clearly and appealingly the recommended change; (4) motivate the 
audience to desire to do what is asked; (5) use vivid imagery throughout; 
and (6) make a specific appeal for action. 

Add effective delivery to a speech composition which does these six 
things well and you have achieved the fundamentals of persuasion. 

1. Bear in mind that attention fluctuates. As you sit in the classroom 
you are aware of the way in which your attention is constantly shifting. 
Unless the speaker continuously does or says things which bring the atten¬ 
tion back to him and his subject, he will be wasting his time upon an 
inattentive audience. 

2. The automobile salesman who invites you to step in and take a 
drive around the block in his new model is trying to make you dissatisfied 
with the old car, to make you aware of the need for a change. You must 
find some way of arousing in your audience such a sense of need for the 
action you seek of them. One way is to contrast the advantages of your plan 
with the disadvantages of the status quo. 

3. The clear statement of your precise objective and of exactly how 
you hope to have it attained requires audience-centered exposition. In per¬ 
suasive speaking, it is important to weave into the exposition any statements 
which will increase its appeal or attractiveness. 

4. Motivating the audience to desire to do what is asked involves 
achieving what is really self-persuasion. It is probably true that you cannot 
persuade another person to do anything: you can only induce him to 
persuade himself. Thus a basic problem in persuasion is how to induce an 
audience to want or desire to do what the speaker wishes it to do. The 
technique of doing this involves motivation—an appeal to human needs, 
wants, and desires. Sometimes you may most readily discover how to 
appeal to others by analyzing the evolution of your own increasing interest 
in the subject. But you must be sure that the reasons for your interest will 
also grip others. You may be interested in giving a talk on Brazilian stamps 
because you are an enthusiastic collector of stamps, but your audience may 
not be entirely made up of stamp collectors. 

Nevertheless, there are some fundamental and universal wants. These 
are sometimes classified as protective, acquisitive, social, and sensuous. 
Self-preservation is the strongest urge of man. Anything which can be 
shown to involve the protection of life or health, whether of self or of others, 
will win ready attention. Also strong is the desire to acquire personal pos¬ 
sessions; talk of better wages, bargains, free offers, or higher dividends will 
receive a quick hearing. Among the social wants are prestige, the favorable 
regard of friends and loved ones, acceptance into desired associations or 
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groups, and leadership. The sensuous wants are those which appeal directly 
to the various sense perceptors: tastes, smells, sounds, all types of beauty 
and artistic desires, and sex in the broad sense which underlies the ideals of 
love, marriage, and family. Fraternity pins, honor-society emblems, military 
decorations, and athletic awards are common examples of devices for 
motivation. A critic ridiculing decorations of the Legion of Honor drew 
this reply from Napoleon: “You call these toys—I tell you men are gov¬ 
erned by toys.” It is clear that men are motivated to action only through 
their needs, wants, and desires. Tell your listeners how your proposal will 
help them to obtain what they want, and you will probably win their 
acceptance of that proposal. 

5. In a very real sense a speech is for an audience what schooling is 
for a young person: a briefer, quicker substitute for the otherwise slow or 
even impossible process of experience; as such, it must be vivid. A speech 
seeks to give the audience the value of the speaker’s experience, whether it 
recounts a trip, describes a surgical operation, or tells of conditions of 
poverty and want which the speaker has witnessed. This substitute for 
experience can never be as vivid as the original experience. It must, how¬ 
ever, call up impelling images. Although most persons are predominantly 
visual-minded, there are some for whom auditory, olfactory, kinesthetic, or 
other images may be even more effective. Whether describing present con¬ 
ditions or future possibilities, you must make them vivid. The judge in 
traffic court is utilizing this principle when he orders that traffic violators 
be taken on a tour of the morgue and the receiving hospital to see the 
victims of careless driving. As it is expressed in the Book of Proverbs, 
“Where there is no vision, the people cast off restraint.” Persons who 
visualize the possible consequences of fast driving tend to be more cautious. 

6. Your appeal for action must be specific and definite. What is 
chiefly to be noted is the fact that this definiteness must characterize both 
the appeal to listeners and the subject matter being discussed. Tell your 
audience precisely what you wish it to do and how and when this action is to 
be performed. There should be no occasion for your listeners to say, “We 
agree, but what can we do?” The persuasive speech is primarily aimed at 
unfolding in a compelling manner the exact action the audience is expected 
to take. 


DELIVERY OF THE SPEECH TO PERSUADE 


The persuasive speaker should have these four qualities: 

1. He must be confident. He must forge ahead without vacillation or 
hesitancy. To be a leader, one must actually lead. An audience will scarcely 
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be swayed by a speaker whose manner reveals that he lacks assurance and 
whose speech is peppered with “probably,” “perhaps,” and “on the whole.” 

2. He must be forceful. To arouse an audience to action demands 
enthusiasm, vitality, and animation. The speaker must show by his own 
earnestness that what he has to say is truly important. He must himself set 
the example of strongly responding to the challenge of his proposal. 

3. He must be positive. A vacillating attitude seldom stirs an audience 
to action. Bold, ringing statements telling the audience what it should do 
are much more effective than rationalizing for the listeners what they 
may have failed to do. Note the positive tone of the speech by William 
Jennings Bryan to the Democratic Convention of 1896, when he said: 

Our war is not a war of conquest; we are fighting in the defense of our 
homes, our families and posterity. We have petitioned, and our petitions 
have been scorned; we have entreated, and our entreaties have been dis¬ 
regarded; we have begged, and they have mocked when our calamity 
came. We beg no longer; we entreat no more; we petition no more. We 
defy them. 

4. He must be definite. He must clearly and specifically point out the 
kind of response which he desires. It is not enough merely to stress, for 
example, the need of money for the community chest. There should be a 
definite appeal for funds. It would be better to name an amount which 
should be donated by each listener; and it would be best of all to request 
that the funds be given or pledged right now, at this meeting. A tray should 
be provided at the door, so that the pledges and money may be received 
before the audience leaves. 

These qualities of positiveness, forcefulness, confidence, and definite¬ 
ness are in President Franklin D. Roosevelt’s “Victory Dinner Speech,” of 
March 4, 1937: 

If we do not have the courage to lead the American people where they 
want to go, someone else will. 

Here is one-third of a nation ill-nourished, ill-clad, ill-housed—now! 

Here are thousands upon thousands of farmers wondering whether 
next year’s prices will meet their mortgage interest—now! Here are 
thousands upon thousands of men and women laboring for long hours 
in factories for inadequate pay—now! 

Here are thousands upon thousands of children who should be at 
school, working in mines and mills—now! 

Here are strikes more far-reaching than we have ever known, 
costing millions of dollars—now! 

Here are spring floods threatening to roll again down upon our river 
valleys—now! Here is the dust bowl beginning to blow again—now! 

If we would keep faith—faith with those who had faith in us—if we 
would make democracy succeed, I say we must act—now! 
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CONCLUSION 


From time to time you will hear in one form or another charges that 
it is unethical to use techniques of persuasion—that to do so is somehow 
taking improper advantages of human beings. There are some who feel that 
truth needs no persuasive presentation. Nevertheless, we live in an age 
unrivaled in the amount and vigor of propaganda. Error is being assiduously 
propagated within nations and across national boundary lines. Your own 
experience has doubtless demonstrated the need of persuasive speech to 
“help the truth along.” As for the all-too-frequent misuse of persuasion for 
socially harmful ends, Professor James A. Winans has wisely pointed out, 
“The man who is unscrupulous off the platform will be unscrupulous on the 
platform.” We cannot remake the nature of men, but we can try to counter¬ 
act evil with good. The more persuasion is utilized by zealots and dema¬ 
gogues, the more important it becomes that men of good will should succeed 
in making their knowledge, their opinions, and their purposes accepted. 

This chapter has pointed out what persuasion is; how it is achieved 
through use of authority, experience, reason, and emotional appeals; and 
how you as a speaker can improve your own persuasive powers by skillful 
adaptation to your audience, by effective delivery, and by appropriate 
organization of your ideas. 

EXERCISES AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 


EXERCISES 

1. Present a four-minute talk to persuade your audience to some action 
through utilization of the functional plan outlined in this chapter. 

2. Present a four-minute talk intended for an average audience, making 
something particularly vivid. Make the audience feel horror, admira¬ 
tion, enjoyment, or some other emotion. 

3. Present a seven-minute talk designed for a hostile audience. Tell your 
classroom audience what specific group they are supposed to imagine 
themselves: for example, a faculty meeting before which you are 
advocating lower salaries for teachers or a brewers’ convention before 
which you advocate the elimination of all liquor advertising from 
the radio. 

4. Bring to class ten full-page magazine advertisements which seem to 
you to illustrate particularly effective use of principles of persuasion. 
Use these to illustrate a talk on the use of some principle of persua¬ 
sion. 
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5. Present a talk to your class on how you believe the principles of 
persuasion may serve some specific field: politics, religion, industrial 
management, social work, medicine, organized labor, industrial-safety 
work, personnel work, and the like. 

6. Prepare a speech designed to win some specific action from an 
apathetic audience: to persuade a neighborhood group to develop a 
playground for the children in the community, to get students to 
attend some university function, to get voters to the polls on Election 
Day, and so on. 

7. Prepare a talk in which you will expect to be interrupted by the class. 
Take a definite position on some controversial subject and attempt to 
persuade your audience to accept your point of view. After the first 
minute, members of the class may freely interrupt you with questions, 
demands for proof, or objections. You are to go as far as you can 
toward your goal, answering, avoiding, utilizing, or dealing with the 
interruptions in the best way you can. 

8. Listen to a persuasive speech outside class and report on the kinds of 
appeals used by the speaker. Show how his organization was or was 
not functional. Criticize the speaker’s delivery and adaptation to his 
audience. Indicate how well he met the requirements for a specific 
and definite conclusion. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE SPEECH 

To an assembly of community leaders, black and white, meeting as 
the Emergency Convocation on Urban Distress, in Brooklyn, New York, on 
June 18, 1968, Mr. Bruce S. Gelb, president of Clairol, spoke concerning 
his experiences and his ideas on both hiring Negro employees and selling to 
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Negro customers. Viewing his talk as a speech to move his listeners to 
action, what was the action he sought to have them accept? How did he use 
authority, experience, reason, and appeals to emotion? How did he adapt 
to his audience? This speech presents several problems in persuasion that 
the class may fruitfully discuss. Why do you think he was apologetic in 
his introduction? Was this effective? If so, why and how? Why did he 
frankly avow that what his company was doing in race relations was for its 
own profit advantage? Why did he assert that other companies are doing 
much more to help black citizens than his own company was doing? Why 
does he stress the recency of his own conversion to fuller understanding of 
race problems? 

“THE POWER OF BLACK THINKING”: 

PEOPLE ARE NOT ALIKE 4 

by Bruce S. Gelb 

Thank you very much ladies and gentlemen. I’ve been sitting here 
trying to figure out just exactly why I was here and not the president of 
General Motors, or the president of the building trades union, or somebody 
who could speak in a big gun voice to the entire United States. My voice, 
as president of Clairol, which is a division of a good sized American com¬ 
pany, is still a small voice in this country. My guess is that there are some 
who could be doing this job a lot better than I’m going to do it today. 

First of all, I start thinking about baseball and what happens when 
you get up with three strikes against you. . . . Boy I’ve got ’em! Number 
one, I’m over thirty! That means nobody who’s important really trusts me. 
(They probably don’t trust you too much, either, if you’re over thirty.) 
Number two, I’ve got a tie on, and nobody where I’ve been during the last 
few days trusts anybody who’s wearing a tie or a collar, or can put more 
than five or ten dollars together at one time. 

Number three, and this means I’m in really serious trouble—I’m a 
businessman and nobody trusts a businessman, at least, one who’s making a 
profit! So, if you don’t mind, and I’m not doing it for histrionics or anything 
like that . . . I’m going to take off my jacket and tie and tell you honestly 
what our company and what a lot of companies in this country feel today. 

They feel deeply and seriously, and they do have a lot of motives for 
that feeling. They’ve got a motive of fear and they’ve got a motive of love 
and they’ve got a motive of profit and they’ve got a motive of survival as 
well. 

4 Printed with acknowledgements to Vital Speeches of the Day, in which it was 
first published in the October 1, 1968 issue, and with the permission of Mr. 
Gelb. 
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I want to thank you for allowing me to come here because it does show 
that you ve got some faith and some confidence in me, and in the company 
that I represent. I want also to tell you that this group represents people 
who have a set of insights and perspectives that help me, personally, to 
understand some of the real issues that are so vitally important in this 
country. 

If you haven’t guessed it already, let me state very clearly that I’m in 
basic agreement with the goals of this meeting and the feelings of most of 
the people here. That’s something that I probably couldn’t have said as little 
as two or three years ago, in spite of what I’ve always felt was a pretty good 
set of racial attitudes. I, like so many other people that you’ve come to 
know and help, used to believe that all people were alike and therefore, all 
people were to be treated equally all the time. 

I, like so many others, used to think that the best favor that I could 
do a black man was, first of all, not to call him black. And then, to help him 
in every possible way to act—and look—and be—just like me. 

Certainly, “equity” and “empowerment” were two words that I couldn’t 
have used comfortably a year ago. And by the way, let me make it clear— 
when I talk about equity, I’m talking about ownership of apartments, owner¬ 
ship of homes, ownership of businesses, as well as equitable treatment for 
all people. “Black Power” was a term that very frankly filled me with 
dread, as I’m sure it did some of you when it was first articulated. 

But I can react to these words now and I can use them because I think 
I understand them. I understand them because I’ve benefitted in a small 
way from the power of black thinking. 

Black thinking is something that was introduced into my company a 
number of years ago by my brother Richard, who at that time was president 
of Clairol. He’s now president of Bristol-Myers. He initiated a program for 
intelligently meeting marketing needs and other objectives within the black 
community. The basis for this program was our own understanding that we 
would never find the proper approach without the help of black people. 

Of course, we already had what was considered to be a good percent¬ 
age of black people working for us in important areas throughout our 
company. But they had been hired simply to do a particular job . . . not to 
help us enlarge our understanding of the total situation. What we needed 
now was someone to help us define the total problem and then to develop 
programs within the company that our entire corporation could follow. 

We chose a man with a long-standing record as a human rights activist. 
He was an experienced and capable businessman with excellent skills and 
educational background, but he was also a man who understood his black¬ 
ness and felt keenly about its value. He was a man who just wasn’t always 
going to agree with our point of view. He was someone who we knew could 
add black perspective to our thinking. In the short time he’s been with our 
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company, this man has changed the basic attitudes of hundreds of people 
within our organization and within the community that we serve. 

He’s helped us to learn that all people are not alike in this country and 
he’s helped us to learn why. He’s helped us to recognize the terrible artificial 
barriers set up by the white community since the days of slavery and to 
understand our responsibility to use all possible resources to help establish 
a system of equity for everyone. 

As the Governor of this state, Nelson Rockefeller, has said, so often: 

The guarantee of equality is not enough. There are those who 
are way behind in terms of opportunity and we’ve got to give special 
emphasis, not only to the equality of this opportunity but to help them 
catch up to the years, the generations which have been lost to them. 

This understanding has made it possible for us to hire other black 
thinkers in areas throughout our company—in personnel, labor relations, 
management and sales and other creative fields. We’ve learned that we 
simply cannot judge black people by the same set of standards that we used 
before. We are using compensative material and compensative criteria for 
hiring and training black employees throughout all the Bristol-Myers com¬ 
panies. We try to carry this thinking even into our community activities. 

We’ve encouraged black sponsorship of cooperatively owned housing 
in one city . . . and in the same city, we’ve even helped with the establish¬ 
ment and development of an organization representing hundreds of people 
in the area. It’s called the Empowerment Organization of Greater Stamford. 
And it’s dedicated to helping achieve a reasonable measure of equity for all 
citizens in the greater Stamford area. And we simply couldn’t have done 
that without the power of black thinking in our company. 

But in some ways what Bristol-Myers is doing is minor, compared to 
what many of the major companies in our country are doing today. Whitney 
Young emphasized these activities recently in a speech before a group of 
some of the nation’s leading businessmen. The Wall Street Journal , just last 
week, reported favorably on what dozens of large companies are doing. AH 
of this reflects the business community’s new understanding of the twofold 
root of this problem. 

First, as long as millions of Americans are economically non-produc¬ 
tive, the total society must suffer. And secondly, as long as these millions 
find it impossible to fulfill their own potential as people, our nation suffers a 
human loss that we can afford even less. Put it in simple self-interest terms 
... if you want to . . . business now recognizes that by attacking this two¬ 
fold problem forcefully we can increase our Gross National Product by a 
solid 10 per cent within three years. And in my terms that’s not just a 
statistic. That’s the smallest part of it. 

No percentages can measure how our country will gain by providing 
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these millions of people with a fuller, more productive and more satisfying 
life. And I see it starting to work. 

I was in Bedford Stuyvesant and on the Lower East Side of New York 
yesterday and what I saw really opened my eyes. Among other things, I had 
the privilege of meeting a group called The Real Great Society. They are a 
group of dedicated young people who are doing a beautiful thing in their 
own community . . . and what they are doing is working. 

They are rebuilding from scratch and they’re proving that it can be 
done. They are getting money from the business community, not just from 
individuals, and they’re taking kids . . . who as they say . . . “were not drop¬ 
outs . . . they were push-outs” . . . They were kids that the educational 
system didn’t properly understand. They are trying to give these kids some¬ 
thing, and these kids are coming in on their own time. They’re coming in 
and having special kinds of teaching, special kinds of store-front university 
and prep school education. If you could see the pride that comes out of this 
group, doing it on their own, and if you could look into these articulate 
seventeen, eighteen, nineteen and twenty year olds, it might make you start 
to get a little nervous about your own approach. 

Businessmen must see it. They must see it firsthand. They must smell 
it. And I tell you this . . . You’ve got to get out there and walk up to that 
third floor apartment, you’ve got to look at a so-called community center in 
its big beautiful building and see the garbage inside because nobody put up 
a dime to take care of it. And you can see what they’re doing with their own 
hands . . . scrounging a little paint, scrounging a little lumber to start to 
build. I saw it yesterday . -. . and a number of other businessmen saw it 
yesterday. 

As far as I’m concerned, the business community has got to stop 
reading about it and got to stop seeing movies about it and they’ve got to 
get out and see it with their own eyes and feel it. We’ve got to reach the 
young people who are active, and are waiting today for a tangible demon¬ 
stration. 

Business does recognize the important role it can play in setting the 
pattern of thinking and acting of all people in this country. Only business 
can create the economic viability for equity. And only the businessman can 
make equity an acceptable social pattern in this country. It’s a big respon¬ 
sibility—but I believe that the committed of the business community under¬ 
stand it. Every day that roll of committed businessmen gets longer and it 
includes people today who you would never have dreamed a year ago would 
have even become involved. I believe that these businessmen accept their 
responsibilities today. 

Now I’d like to make some concrete suggestions. Since we’re not all 
alike, I have three suggestions for the black community and three sugges¬ 
tions for the white business community. 
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I would like to address myself first to my friends and associates and 
competitors in the white business community. I’m sorry that more of them 
don’t have an opportunity to be here today. 

Number one, recognize the power of black thinking . . . get the assist¬ 
ance of the ablest black professional help you can. But make sure you find 
people willing to think and talk like black people. Don’t try to shape them 
in your own image. Encourage them to speak out—tell you things you may 
not like to hear but which they believe and know are right. Don’t attempt 
to solve a problem relating to black people without the help of black people. 
As good as your own solution might be, it cannot be good enough or effective 
enough, without the seasoning of black thinking . . . and I say, do it now! 

Number two, resist the temptation to give your money and run. Don’t 
give out of guilt (but if that’s the only reason—give), give out of self- 
interest. Make sure the organizations you help have the proper commitment 
to rehabilitation rather than just relief. Make sure they’re ready to encourage 
the active participation of black people. To use our own example in Stam¬ 
ford, we insisted that any funds we give to the community must be given to 
organizations that will do this. We are not interested in helping people adjust 
to their poverty and general circumstances. 

What we do want is to give them the strength to move out of poverty 
and move up to opportunity . . . and they’re doing it now. 

Number three, transmit your own personal involvement and dedication 
to everyone with whom you come in contact. This is particularly true with 
your own employees and managers at all levels. At Clairol I’ve just 
appointed an Enabling Committee consisting of department heads through¬ 
out the company to help and encourage all our people toward equitable 
employment policies and practices. Because, you know, it’s tough . . . you 
can say something at the top and on the next level down, they really believe 
it but not quite as much, and on the next level down from that they really 
kind of believe it but, well, not quite as much as the other one. By the time 
you get down, sometimes to where it really counts, you’re back where you 
were . . . unless you operate every day in every department and make sure 
. . . not like a policeman but like an educator. 

I say we’ve got to do the same thing with our suppliers, with our 
customers, with the TV networks whom we support with our advertising 
and, in short, we must use every opportunity we have to influence the 
thinking of other people. We must do it now, and every business, and every 
businessman in this country, must do it . . . yesterday . . . right now . . . one 
hour from now! 

Now I have some suggestions for the black community: 

Number one, take a tip from business and set reasonable objectives 
for yourselves for today. Recognize the difference between tactical demands 
and realistic goals. Recognize that the best intentioned people can be 
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immobilized by the fear of not knowing how to meet immediately all the 
demands that are made upon them. Single out the most important ones 
concentrate on them ... put your pressure on them . . . don’t take the entire 
spectrum and expect that everything is going to be done simultaneously 
tomorrow . . . Because there aren’t enough resources in the world. But 
there are enough resources to solve the most important ones. 

Number two, use the technique of challenge and support. Threats of 
boycotting are effective. You would be surprised what it means when the 
president of a company gets a letter from Mary Jones in Dubuque, Iowa. 
Why, you would think the whole world was stopping. There are a lot of 
people who don’t seem to write complaints to the president. .. they write 
to the name of the company and it gets funneled somewhere. When the 
president of a company gets a letter you’d be amazed how he not only 
makes sure that letter is answered but he makes sure it is answered right. 

There s another way too . . . and that way is encouragement. And I 
think it s equally effective but I don’t think it’s been done by very many 

people. What I mean by encouragement—and it may be a new thought_is 

to organize people to do one of two things: to flood a company president 
with his competitor’s boxtops to let him know for sure he isn’t getting the 
business ... or the other easier way, buy the products of the company that 
you feel good about and send the box tops in . . . not because you’re going 
to get something, to win a contest, but to let that company know that it’s 
important to be right ... to think right... to act right. . . and to do some¬ 
thing about it. 

You know, we really have to encourage people to do their best. I know 
it in my own company. I don’t care who it is, whether it’s a vice-president 
or a brand new mailboy who’s just starting off in the company ... he needs 
a pat on the back. He needs a little bit of encouragement to let him know 
he’s doing well. That’s the kind of encouragement that I think a company 
can use. 

Number three, Black people must stop being overly dependent on 
what many call the niceness of white people. And I think in this group 
(and I don’t want to be overly critical) compared to some of this younger 
activist element, that shoe might fit a little too well. At one time in history 
many black people looked for handouts from whites . . . more recently 
they’ve been looking for decency. Now. you’ve got to be looking for the 
tools of empowerment and this is what you must demand for the good not 
just of your group but for the good of all America. This is what is going to 
bring the dignity that every human being is entitled to, and this is what will 
make it possible for you to bring to them your valuable gifts of insight which 
are so sorely needed in this country. 

In closing I’m going to paraphrase a little story that’s attributed to the 
late Martin Luther King, Jr. He told many times of the country minister 
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who said to his congregation, “We aren’t what we want to be . . . and we 
aren’t what we’re going to be, but thank God, we aren t what we were! 

And I say thank God that we white businessmen are not what we were 
either. We’ve not done as much as we should have done either . . . but we 
know there are ways that we can move farther and faster and, with the 
power of black thinking as a new alternative, we will find those ways. 


THE SPEECH 

TO 

INSPIRE 


chapter 

If you would lift me, you must be on higher ground. If you 

would liberate me, you must be free.— Ralph Waldo Emerson 

So long as human beings confront difficulties, are conscious of their 
limitations and failures, and require spiritual and emotional stimulation, 
there will be a continuing need for speeches of inspiration. Whenever groups 
of people meet to engage in a common enterprise, to celebrate a victory or 
an achievement, to worship or to give thanks, appropriate inspirational 
speeches are in demand. On occasions in which vigorous action of some 
kind is required, inspiring speeches are expected to furnish the necessary 
stimulus. One of the shortest and most forceful inspirational speeches on 
record is that supposed to have been uttered by a sergeant to his men just 
before the charge in the battle of Chateau-Thierry in World War I: “Come 

on you-! Do you want to live forever?” Also noteworthy was 

the appeal addressed by George Washington to the members of the Consti¬ 
tutional Convention in 1789: “If we offer to the people something of which 
we do not ourselves approve, how can we afterwards defend our work? Let 
us raise a standard to which the wise and the honest may gladly repair. 
The event is in the hands of God.” 
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In all other kinds of speaking the essential function of the speaker is 
to change in some manner the thoughts, attitudes, or actions of his audience. 
Essentially, the function of the inspirational speaker is to express effectively 
and impressively what his audience already feels, thinks, has done, or is 
determined to do. The speech to inspire is the speaker’s utterance of what 
the audience itself wishes to say. The speaker is his listeners’ spokesman, 
rendering on their behalf sentiments appropriate to the occasion, in language 
fitting to the emotions they all share. 

Being a spokesman does not, however, in any degree lessen the dignity 
or lighten the task of the inspirational speaker. He has the duty to sense 
the spirit and mood of the occasion. He must devise a speech that will 
satisfy the listeners’ expectation and yet be sufficiently original to engage 
their interest. Far from being trite, stilted, or humdrum, speeches of inspira¬ 
tion comprise perhaps the largest single category in the world’s history of 
great oratory. 

Religion, patriotism, ethics, brotherhood, social unity, group loyalty, 
sacrificial endeavor, pride in the past, and hope for the future all depend 
to a high degree upon effective inspirational speeches. There is no kind of 
speaking in which the speaker must more surely possess the two require¬ 
ments of leadership: to be fundamentally like his associates, but at the same 
time to be sufficiently superior to transcend them. There is no other kind 
of speaking that makes so great a demand for dignity and for emotional 
rapport with the audience. And there is no other kind that requires such 
excellence of style. Any consideration of the functions and requirements of 
the speech to inspire leads to the conclusion that it should be considered 
the capstone of public speaking. Winston Churchill’s speech on accepting 
the prime ministry, Daniel Webster’s first Bunker Hill oration, and Abraham 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address and second Inaugural Address are superb 
examples of the speech to inspire. Inspirational speeches may be said to 
represent the best statement of the best thinking of the best speakers. 

The speech student should not feel unable to meet the standards this 
type of speaking requires. In every community there are so many occasions 
for commemorative and inspirational addresses that anyone who is a com¬ 
munity leader or who is regarded as a “good speaker” can expect to be 
asked to give them. 

It is advisable for everyone to have a basic knowledge of what is 
expected of inspirational speeches and to have had some practice in deliver¬ 
ing them. 


THE NATURE OF THE SPEECH TO INSPIRE 


It should be evident from what has been said of the wide variety of 
occasions for inspirational speeches that this type of speaking cannot be 
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defined narrowly. It may include the pregame talks of the football coach 
to the men on the team, a large proportion of sermons, “booster” speeches 
at sales conventions or chamber-of-commerce luncheons, keynote addresses 
at political conventions, commencement addresses, speeches for such holi¬ 
days as Veterans Day, Labor Day, and the Fourth of July and for such 
occasions as father-and-son banquets, annual reunions, anniversaries, and 
dedications. The list of suitable occasions for the inspirational speech might 
be lengthened considerably. On the other hand, not all speeches given on 
the occasions mentioned are necessarily speeches to inspire, although such 
an occasion typically calls for one. For it takes more than the nature of the 
occasion to make an inspirational speech. Despite the very wide variations 
between inspirational pep talks before sports events and inspirational com¬ 
memorative addresses on national holidays, there are certain essentials to 
which these and all other speeches to inspire must conform. 

These qualities distinguish the speech to inspire from speeches to 
explain, induce belief, persuade, and entertain: (1) it expresses the general 
feelings of the audience; (2) it heightens, uplifts, or makes more meaningful 
the feelings of the audience; (3) it conforms in content, style, and delivery 
to the normal expectations for the occasion on which it is delivered; (4) it 
expresses confidence and authority unrelieved by doubt or qualifications; 
and (5) it has a level of style and delivery that commands the respect and 
admiration of the audience. 


EXPRESSING LISTENER REACTIONS 

The inspirational speaker, as noted above, is a spokesman for the 
common aspirations, feelings, and beliefs of his listeners. It is conceivable 
that at a football rally or a political convention a speaker might try to allay 
the emotions of his listeners by assuring them that their desire to win the 
contest is unreasonable, that whether they win or lose is of little real 
consequence, and that it would be better for them to devote themselves to 
more important concerns. But if he gave that kind of speech, he would 
unquestionably be trying to persuade or induce belief rather than to 
inspire. A body of partisans gathered on the eve of a contest expects a 
speech that will express its own desire for victory, that will praise its heroes 
and denounce its foes, that will provide unifying slogans and simplified 
appeals. Similarly, an unorthodox preacher or patriot might denounce the 
orthodoxies of religion or nationalism, but if he does so he will have to 
convince his listeners that his views are really their own before he can 
begin to inspire them with the virtues of the new ideas he propounds. The 
speech will not even begin to have an inspirational effect until the audience 
feels that the speaker is uttering truths it fully accepts. 
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In order to express the feelings of his audience, the speaker must, of 
course, understand clearly what those feelings are. Of successful politicians 
we are likely to say, “They know what the public wants.” Or, if we wish 
to express the same thought in somewhat more flattering terms, as applied 
to a political leader we greatly admire, we say, “He has the common touch” 
or “He is a man of the people.” The great inspirational speakers are those 
united by bonds of sympathy, understanding, and common experiences with 
the members of their audiences. It follows as a matter of course that a 
speech which is highly inspirational for one audience will appear ridiculous 
or subversive to people whose feelings are vastly different. Thus Hitler 
seemed almost a demigod to the massed thousands of Nazis listening to his 
addresses at Nuremburg rallies and a veritable madman to the opponents of 
Nazism who heard or read the same speeches. The deeper the feelings of 
the audience and the more nearly the inspirational speaker conforms to 
them, the more definitely contradictory will be the responses of followers 
and foes. During World War II Winston Churchill expressed the common 
English determination to survive and to fight; but after the war he apparently 
failed to express the general desire for economic and social reform, so that 
for the majority of Englishmen his speeches after 1945 lost their deep 
emotional appeal. Wherever and by whomever they are delivered, inspira¬ 
tional speeches draw their chief power from their expression of the general 
feelings of the audience. 

MAKING LISTENER REACTIONS 
MORE MEANINGFUL 

It should not be assumed from what has been said that listeners always 
know full what their own general feelings are. At a football rally held 
the evening before the annual home-coming game, it may be assumed that 
the desire to win is general and clearly defined. But in a typical Sunday¬ 
morning church service, it may be assumed that the congregation will con¬ 
tain members varying from the deeply religious, through those who merely 
feel a desire to conform to the general pattern of church attendance, to a 
few who come from idle curiosity or lack of anything else to do. Inspira¬ 
tional sermons typically are based on the presumption that the congregation 
will be religious, but not religious enough. If a “spiritual thermometer” 
could measure the warmth of the congregation’s religious ardor, it might 
register 50° or 60°. The purpose of the minister would be to heighten, 
uplift, or make more meaningful these religious feelings, so that a spiritual 
warmth of 75° or 80° might be attained. Similarly, an audience of typical 
Americans gathered for Veterans Day or Fourth of July services may be 
assumed to have real feelings of patriotism; but the speaker’s function is to 
inspire deeper and richer feelings. 
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Often the inspirational speech to deepen and uplift the already existing 
feelings of the audience will take the form of reinterpreting those feelings in 
somewhat different and more commendable form. At the weekly meeting of 
his salesmen, for example, the sales manager may heighten the pride of 
his men in the work they are doing by pointing out that the more sales they 
make the more jobs there will be for men in the factories and the more 
satisfaction for the buyers who have the goods to use. A minister may tell 
his congregation that the desire for personal salvation should be a sub¬ 
ordinate part of willing acceptance of whatever may prove the ultimate will 
of God. Thus the function of the inspirational speech to express the feelings 
of the audience does not preclude the possibility of improving upon the 
quality of those feelings. The best inspirational speeches, in fact, always 
aim to make better the very feelings which it is their primary purpose to 
express. 

An example of this kind of inspirational speaking—which seeks not 
only to restate but also to elevate—the thoughts and feelings of the listeners, 
may be illustrated in a speech by a noted scholar, writer, and teacher, 
Edmund S. Morgan, Professor of History at Yale. 1 Speaking to the entering 
freshman class in September, 1959, he told them about the need not only 
to learn but also to share knowledge and ideas—for: 

Communication is not merely the desire and the responsibility of the 
scholar; it is his discipline, the proving ground where he tests his findings 
against criticism. Without communication his pursuit of truth withers into 
eccentricity. He necessarily works much of his time alone, in the library 
or the laboratory, looking for the answers to his questions. But he needs 
to be rubbing constantly against other minds. He needs to be tested, 
probed, and pushed around. He needs to be made to explain himself. 
Only when he has expressed himself, only when he has communicated 
his thoughts, can he be sure that he is thinking clearly. 


CONFORMING TO THE OCCASION 

Good speaking must successfully conform to the demands and oppor¬ 
tunities of the broad social setting in which it occurs. Speech always is a 
part of its context. It is inconceivable that there could be a “good” speech 
wholly independent of the specific circumstances in which it would be 
delivered. If this is true of other kinds of speaking, it is even more indis¬ 
putably true of those speeches which express the feelings of their audience 
—that is, the speeches to inspire. 


1 “What Every Yale Freshman Should Know,” by Edmund S. Morgan, Satur- 
day Review (January 23, 1960) pp. 13-14. 
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Many speeches to inspire are delivered under circumstances calling for 
a dignified and perhaps lofty style. This would be true of funeral eulogies 
and of most other formal inspirational addresses, such as those delivered 
on commemorative or anniversary occasions, at commencement exercises, 
or in churches. The dignified bearing and appearance of the speaker, the 
seriousness of the tone of his speech, and the formality of his speech style 
all help to express the listeners’ sense of the importance of the occasion. 
The speaker who violates this anticipation can hardly expect his speech to 
have an inspirational effect. On still other occasions, however notably at 
pep rallies, political conventions, “booster” luncheons, and sales meetings 
—formality and a too careful dignity would prevent the very uninhibited 
enthusiasm the meetings are designed to achieve. The same individuals, 
hearing a political speech on Friday evening and a church service on 
Sunday morning, may be inspired on both occasions, but in vastly different 
ways. In each instance the speaker must adapt himself and his speech to 
what the audience considers a proper atmosphere for the particular kind of 
inspiration that is offered. 

Even the speech occasions that seem to violate the principle of con¬ 
formity to the expectations of the audience will be seen upon examination 
actually to confirm it. If, for example, the comedian Bob Hope were invited 
to give a commencement address, his listeners would—despite the otherwise 
serious nature of the occasion—fully expect a humorous speech and would 
be disturbed and disappointed if they did not get it. Sales conventions of 
some firms (such as the International Business Machines Corporation) are 
likely to assume more of the character of a service of dedication than of a 
pep rally—for such is the tone of the company’s management. Similarly, you 
may have attended church services distinguished by rollicking good humor 
and considerable informality. But all these seeming deviations from the 
rule of conformity actually emphasize the fact that the speaker must adjust 
his inspirational speaking to the fundamental characteristics his audience 
really expects, rather than to what, from lack of sufficient information, he 
may think they expect. In all instances, the inspirational speech picks up 
the audience where it is, expresses feelings that are fundamentally those of 
the audience, and moves the audience along toward the goal of its own 
choosing. 


EXPRESSING CONFIDENCE AND AUTHORITY 


There are many speech occasions on which a speaker should be tenta¬ 
tive in his conclusions, qualify his arguments, defer to contrary judgments, 
and make evident to his audience that it is impossible to be dogmatic on 
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the subject under consideration. The inspirational talk, however, is not in 
this category of speeches. It need only be recalled that the function of the 
inspirational speaker is to give superior expression to what is already felt 
and believed. We believe in decency but an inspirational talk can make that 
belief more meaningful. We may be persuaded, convinced, amused, or 
enlightened but hardly inspired to stronger belief—by a speech which in 
content or delivery shows uncertainty, doubt, or confusion concerning the 
nature or value of decency. 

Robert M. Hutchins, speaking in mid-January 1959, exhibited this 
kind of assured zeal in his speech on the need for better support of educa¬ 
tion. With forthright conviction he undertook to put into challenging terms 
a set of ideas that by no means were revolutionary—that did, indeed, simply 
reiterate what virtually all “right-thinking” people had long been saying; 
but he deliberately phrased his ideas to jar complacency and to arouse a 
deeper and more active sense of personal participation in the problem: 

History will have trouble with American education in the twentieth 
century. It will see a people who say they are dedicated to education and 
[yet are] unwilling to pay for it. It will see an educational system that 
delivers less education per dollar than almost any other, saying that all 
it needs is more money. The people and the educators are united only 
in this: they both want education without pain, either intellectual or 
financial. History will find it hard to explain how a nation that is one, a 
nation in which the political subdivisions have almost no relation to social 
or economic life and very little to political life, can entrust its future 
to these subdivisions by relegating education to them. History will smile 
sardonically at the spectacle of this great country getting interested, 
slightly and temporarily, in education only because of the technical 
achievements of Russia, and then being able to act as a nation only by 
assimilating education to the Cold War and calling an education bill 
a defense act. 

We might as well make up our minds to it. If our hopes for democ¬ 
racy are to be realized, every citizen of this country is going to have to 
be educated to the limit of his capacity. And I don’t mean trained, amused, 
exercised, accomodated or adjusted. I mean that his intellectual power 
must be developed. 

It should be evident that “saying for listeners what they themselves 
already believe” is neither a simple nor an easy challenge. Great affirmations 
which thrust civilization forward to its major achievements are always 
rooted in convictions that are deeply and broadly established. Such are the 
beatitudes spoken by Jesus in his Sermon on the Mount. Such are the 
principles uttered by Lincoln in his Gettysburg Address. What everyone 
already knows, someone must rephrase in terms that will arouse listeners to 
exercise their own best nature. The need was well phrased by one of 
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America’s greatest speech teachers, William Norwood Brigance, in his first 
published article, written as he was commencing his own career as a leader 
in education: 

Whether men shall pursue an immediate want or a remote one, whether 
they shall accept the satisfaction of a high idealistic desire or of a low 
material one, has always been, and so long as this planet supports human 
life will continue to be, dependent in part on how vividly and impellingly 
these alternatives are revealed to them by leaders, thinkers, writers, and 
speakers. 2 


STYLE AND DELIVERY 


Considering the interrelations of speaker, subject, and audience, we 
see that good speech style (1) expresses the thought or content of the 
speech; (2) reveals the nature of the speaker; and (3) conforms to and 
influences the audience. All three of these characteristics determine the 
style of the inspirational speech. 

In the speech to inspire, the content consists primarily of beliefs and 
feelings already shared by speaker and audience. The aim is not to amuse, 
persuade, or inform the listeners, but to heighten and deepen the feelings 
they already have. Therefore the speaker must strive not for originality of 
opinion but for originality and superiority of illustration and phrasing. 
Vividness and pungency will be the stylistic qualities of some kinds of 
inspirational speeches, beauty and impressiveness those of other kinds. 

The inspirational speaker makes of himself an appropriate medium 
for the expression of audience sentiments. Thus the aspects of his person¬ 
ality which should be most evident are those of conformity to the group’s 
feelings and convictions. Instead of trying to lead the group from its own 
position to a different one which he is expounding, the inspirational speaker 
makes it clear that no difference exists except one of degree. He assumes 
agreement and speaks as the agent, rather than trying to become the master, 
of the audience. 

Finally, since the audience is to be influenced primarily by accentua¬ 
tion of its existing feelings, the inspirational speech will normally be marked 
by liberal use of such phrases as “we all realize,” “our experience has 
shown,” and “as you well know.” Since the speaker is largely confined to 
telling the audience what it already believes, he can only avoid triteness and 
boredom by making his expression of these old ideas exceptionally pleasing 


2 W. Norwood Brigance, “What is a Successful Speech?” Quarterly Journal of 
Speech , 11 (November 1925) pp. 372-377. 
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and vivid. What the informative speech can accomplish with facts, the 
speech to induce belief with argument, the speech to persuade with emo¬ 
tional appeals, and the speech to entertain with humor or dramatic narrative, 
the speech to inspire must achieve largely with superior style and delivery. 


PREPARATION OF THE SPEECH TO INSPIRE 


Since every speech must be adapted to its audience, the speaker must, 
of course, give close consideration to his audience while he is preparing the 
speech. It is perhaps even more important for the inspirational speaker to 
bear this in mind than for a speaker having any other purpose. No one can 
really serve as a spokesman for an audience unless he knows thoroughly its 
beliefs and feelings. Whereas in much speaking the speaker primarily wishes 
to deliver a message or point of view that is peculiarly his own, in inspira¬ 
tional speaking he is delivering back to the audience its own emotions and 
convictions. 

The fundamental preparation, then, of the speech to inspire, is the 
achievement of a close identity with the audience. This is why we properly 
think of a politician as “having his ear to the ground.” This is why the great 
preachers—Henry Ward Beecher and Harry Emerson Fosdick, to name but 
two—customarily prepared their sermons by thinking of the needs and 
characteristics of members of their own congregations. This is why leader¬ 
ship is defined not only as superiority to one’s fellows but also as funda¬ 
mental similarity to them. 

In preparing the inspirational speech, you should first of all turn your 
mind outward to your audience, in order to determine what its basic expec¬ 
tations will be. After that, you should turn your thinking inward to find 
what you already know and what additional materials you must accumulate 
in order to satisfy those expectations. Once again it should be emphasized 
that this process is not basically different from what you do in any speech 
preparation. It does differ in degree, however, for in the inspirational speech 
you are trying to move the audience farther along on courses it has already 
selected for itself. 


CONCLUSION 


It has been pointed out that inspirational speaking is in a real sense 
the acme of all public speech, having especially high requirements in audi¬ 
ence understanding and in speech style. Nevertheless, speeches to inspire 
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are so much in demand that even relatively inexperienced speakers— 
particularly if they occupy conspicuous public positions—may expect to be 
called upon occasionally to give them. Consequently, it is advisable for the 
student of speech to learn its five characteristics and to gain practice in its 
composition and delivery. Above all, it should be kept in mind that the 
function of the inspirational speech is to help the audience to achieve a 
heightened and more meaningful appreciation of its own best thoughts and 
feelings. 


EXERCISES AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 


EXERCISES 

1. Prepare a five-minute eulogy of someone who is particularly admired 
by your prospective listeners; include in the speech material designed 
to clarify and heighten their respect for him. 

2. Prepare a five-minute speech of commemoration for a holiday, such 
as Mothers 5 Day, Good Friday, Arbor Day, Veterans Day, Labor 
Day, or the Fourth of July. Develop facts and ideas that will deepen 
and make more meaningful your listeners’ appreciation of the sig¬ 
nificance of the occasion. 

3. Prepare a five-minute speech of inspiration suitable for a banquet 
honoring your football team or for a testimonial dinner to the presi¬ 
dent or dean of your college. 

4. Prepare a five-minute speech suitable for a sports rally, for a sales 
convention, or for a political meeting. Note in what respects this 
speech will differ in style and atmosphere from the kinds of inspira¬ 
tional speech called for in the first three exercises; but also note that, 
like them, it must express the mood and feelings of the audience. 

5. Listen to an inspirational address and write a report on it, indicating 
the speaker’s degree of success in identifying himself with his audience 
in mood, in purpose, and in belief; either the means by which the 
speaker succeeded in avoiding platitudes or ways in which he might 
have done so; and stylistic characteristics of the speech which were 
(or were not) suitable to the occasion. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE SPEECH 

On March 30, 1969, in ceremonies during the state funeral accorded 
to former President Dwight David Eisenhower, in the rotunda under the 
dome of the capitol in Washington, with an audience of some 1500 standing 
about him, and with radio and television carrying his speech to the peoples 
of the world, President Richard Nixon delivered the following eulogy. To 
what extent do you think this speech simply states what many who heard it 
were thinking and feeling? To what extent, if any, did President Nixon select 
and phrase ideas that would help to change or elevate the responses of 
listeners in special ways that he might have desired? Identify as many 
aspects as you can in this speech which make it genuinely a speech to 
inspire. 

EULOGY OF DWIGHT DAVID EISENHOWER 3 

by Richard Milhous Nixon 

Mrs. Eisenhower, your excellencies, friends of Dwight David Eisen¬ 
hower in America and throughout the world. 

We gather today in mourning but also in gratitude. We mourn Dwight 
Eisenhower’s death. But we are grateful for his life. 

We gather also conscious of the fact that, in paying tribute to Dwight 
Eisenhower, we celebrate greatness. When we think of his place in history, 
we think inevitably of the other giants of those days of World War II. 

And we think of the qualities of greatness and what his were that 
made his unique among all. 

Once, perhaps without intending to do so, he himself put his finger on 
it. 

It was 1945, shortly after V.E. Day at a ceremony in London’s 
historic Guildhall. The triumphant Supreme Commander of the Allied 
Forces in Europe was officially given the freedom of the city of London. 

In an eloquent address that day, Dwight Eisenhower said: 

“I come from the heart of America.” 

Perhaps no one sentence could better sum up what Dwight Eisenhower 
meant to a whole generation of Americans. He did come from the heart of 
America, not only from its geographical heart but from its spiritual heart. 
He exemplified what millions of parents hoped that their sons would be— 
strong and courageous and honest and compassionate. 


3 The text is from The New York Times of March 31, 1969, Section 1, p. 23, 
where it is noted that the text is from a recording made when the speech was 
delivered. 
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And with his own great qualities of heart, he personified the best in 
America. It is, I think, a special tribute to Dwight Eisenhower that, despite 
all of his great deeds and his triumphs, we find ourselves today thinking 
first, not of his deeds, but of his character. 

It was the character of the man—not what he did, but what he was— 
that so captured the trust and faith and affection of his own people and of 
the people of the world. 

Dwight Eisenhower touched something fundamental in America which 
only a man of immense force of mind and spirit could have brought so 
vibrantly alive. He was a product of America’s soil, and of its ideals, driven 
by a compulsion to do right and to do well, a man of deep faith who believed 
in God and trusted in his will. 

A man who truly loved his country and for whom words like freedom 
and democracy were not cliches—but they were living truths. I know Mrs. 
Eisenhower would permit me to share with you the last words she spoke to 
him on the day he died. 

He said, “I’ve always loved my wife. I’ve always loved my children. 
I’ve always loved my grandchildren. And I have always loved my country.” 
That was Dwight Eisenhower. 

He was a man who gave enormously of himself. His way of relaxing 
from the intense pressures of office or command was to do something else 
intensely—whether as a fierce competitor on the golf course or executing 
one of those hauntingly beautiful paintings that he did with such meticulous 
care. 

People loved Dwight Eisenhower. But the other side of this coin was 
that he loved people. He had the great leader’s capacity to bring out the 
best in people. He had the great humanist’s capacity to inspire people, to 
cheer them, to give them lift. I remember, for example, just a few months 
ago when I asked all of the members of the Cabinet to go out and call on 
him. And each of them returned with wonder and admiration and said, 
“You know, I went out there to cheer him up and instead I found he 
cheered me up.” 

His great love of people was rooted in his faith. He had a deep faith 
in the goodness of God and in the essential goodness of man as a creature 
of God. This feeling toward people had another side. In the political world 
strong passions are the norm. And all too often these turn toward personal 
vindictiveness. People often disagreed with Dwight Eisenhower, but almost 
nobody ever hated him. And this, I think, was because he himself was a 
man who did not know how to hate. Oh, he could be aroused by a cause— 
but he could not hate a person. He could disagree strongly, even passion¬ 
ately, but never personally. 

When people disagreed with him, he never thought of them as enemies. 
He simply thought, well, they don’t agree with me. 

I remember, time after time, when critics of one sort or another were 
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misrepresenting him or reviling him, he would sit back in his chair, and with 

that wonderful half-smile and half-frown, he’d say: “I’m puzzled by those 
fellows.” 

And he was genuinely puzzled by frenzy and by hate; because he was 
incapable of it himself, he couldn’t ever quite understand it in others. 

The last time I saw him that was what he talked about. He was puzzled 
by the hatreds he had seen in our times. And he said the thing the world 
needs most today is understanding, and ability to see the other person’s 
point of view, and not to hate him because he disagrees. That was Dwight 
Eisenhower. 

And, yet, of course, he was more than all that. He had a side more 
evident to those of us who worked with him than to the rest of the world. 
He was a strong man. He was shrewd. He was decisive. Time and again I 
have seen him make decisions that probably made the difference between 
war and peace for America and the world. 

That was always when he was at his best. 

No matter how heated the arguments were, he was always then the 

coolest man in the room. Dwight Eisenhower was that rarest of men_an 

authentic hero. Wars bring the names of many men into the headlines and 
of those some few become national or even international heroes, but as the 
years then pass their fame goes down. 

But not so with Dwight Eisenhower. As the years passed his stature 
grew. Commander of the mightiest expeditionary force ever assembled, 
receiver of the surrender of the German armies in World War II, president 
of Columbia University, Supreme Commander of NATO, 34th President of 
the United States—the honors, the offices, were there in abundance. Every 
trust that the American people had it in their power to bestow, he was given. 

And, yet, he always retained a saving humility. 

His was the humility, not of fear, but of confidence. He walked with 
the great of the world and he knew that the great are human. His was the 
humility of a man too proud to be arrogant. 

The pursuit of peace was uppermost in his mind when he ran for the 
Presidency, and it was uppermost in his conduct of that office. 

And it is a tribute to his skill and determination that not since the 
1930’s has the nation enjoyed so long a period of peace both at home and 
abroad as the one that began in 1953 and continued through his Presidency. 

As commander of the mightiest allied force ever assembled, he was the 
right man at the right place at the right time. And as President once again, 
he was the right man at the right place and at the right time. 

He restored calm to a divided nation. He gave Americans a new 
measure of self-respect. He invested his office with dignity and respect and 
trust. He made Americans proud of their President, proud of their country, 
proud of themselves. 

And if we in America were proud of Dwight Eisenhower it was partly 
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because he made us proud of America. He came from the heart of America 
and he gave expression to the heart of America and he touched the hearts 
of the world. 

Many leaders are known and respected outside their own countries. 
Very few are loved outside their own countries. Dwight Eisenhower was one 
of those few. 

He was probably loved by more people in more parts of the world 
than any President America has ever had. He captured the deepest feelings 
of free men everywhere. 

The principles he believed in, the ideals he stood for, these were bigger 
than his own country. Perhaps he himself put it best again in that Guildhall 
speech in 1945. 

He said then: 

“Kinship among nations is not determined in such measurements as 
proximity, size and age. Rather, we should turn to those inner things—call 
them what you will—I mean those intangibles that are the real treasures 
that free men possess: to preserve his freedom of worship, his equality 
before the law, his liberty to speak and act as he sees fit, subject only to 
provisions that he not trespass upon similar rights of others. A Londoner 
will fight and so will a citizen of Abilene. 

“When we consider these things, then the valley of the Thames draws 
closer to the farms of Kansas and the plains of Texas.” 

Some men are considered great because they lead great armies, or they 
lead powerful nations. For eight years now, Dwight Eisenhower has neither 
commanded an army nor led a nation. And yet he remained through his 
final days the world’s most admired and respected man, truly the first citizen 
of the world. 

As we marvel at this, it leads us again to ponder the mysteries of 
greatness. Dwight Eisenhower’s greatness derived not from his office but 
from his character, from a unique moral force that transcended national 
boundaries, even as his own deep concern for humanity transcended national 
boundaries. 

His life reminds us that there is a moral force in this world more 
powerful than the might of arms, or the wealth of nations. This man who 
led the most powerful armies that the world has ever seen; this man who 
led the most powerful nation in the world; this essentially good and gentle 
and kind man—that moral force was his greatness. 

For a quarter of a century to the very end of his life, Dwight Eisen¬ 
hower exercised a moral authority without parallel in America and in the 
world. 

And America and the world is better because of him. 

And, so, today we render our final salute. It is a fond salute to a man 
we loved and cherished. It is a grateful salute to a man whose whole extra¬ 
ordinary life was consecrated to service. 
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It is a profoundly respectful salute to a man larger than life who by 
any standard was one of the giants of our time. 

Each of us here will have a special memory of Dwight Eisenhower. 

I can see him now standing erect, straight, proud and tall 16 years ago 

as he took the oath of office as the 34th President of the United States of 
America. 


We salute Dwight David Eisenhower standing there in our memories_ 

first in war, first in peace and, wherever freedom is cherished, first in the 
hearts of his fellow men. 


TO 

ENTERTAIN 


chapter 

The humorist’s like a man firin’ at a target—he doesna ken 
whether he hits or no till them at the target tell ’im. 

—James M. Barrie 

A speech to entertain should lead its listeners into an experience of 
unalloyed enjoyment, to dismiss them rested and refreshed. This is its 
purpose: not to change the destiny of men, but to relax and rejuvenate 
them. The standard by which it should be prepared and later evaluated is 
none other than its capacity to amuse or please. 

Entertainment may be a means to any one of the chief purposes of 
speech, but it is the primary purpose of the speech to entertain. Humor is 
frequently used by the persuasive speaker to relax and disarm the audience, 
thus minimizing opposition and creating a mood of good fellowship which 
facilitates acceptance of his proposition. One contemporary lecturer, for 
example, delivers an hour-long address composed almost entirely of dra¬ 
matic and humorous anecdotes about famous authors, so that the listeners 
derive almost continuous entertainment with no particular awareness on 
their part of a serious motive. Yet the net effect of the speech is to leave 
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them with a new determination to read some of the classics they had 
formerly considered rather forbidding. Such a speech is not entirely an 
entertaining speech; rather, it uses entertaining content to achieve persua¬ 
sion. Similarly, a speech of complicated exposition may be intermingled 
with relaxing spots of humor or may be developed within an entertainingly 
dramatic framework. Thus, a speaker wishing to explain to his audience 
how to distill fresh water from the ocean might dramatize his topic by 
telling of the plight of sailors adrift at sea on a raft. The attention-compelling 
narrative ensures close attention to the key expository material. 

As contrasted with the foregoing examples, the speech to entertain is 
not intended to intrigue the audience through entertainment to acquire new 
knowledge or to accept new points of view. Nonetheless, the range of the 
entertaining speech is very wide. Much fiction and poetry and many 
familiar essays are intended for entertainment; so are many motion pictures 
and radio and television shows. So is a great deal of music and a wide 
variety of social games, from bridge to the sack race at a community picnic. 
It is obvious that human beings crave entertainment and that public speak¬ 
ing is one of the many forms through which it may be provided. 


SOCIAL VALUES OF THE SPEECH 
TO ENTERTAIN 

There are many occasions in which a speech to entertain is desired as 
the principal part of the program simply because anything of a specifically 
serious nature would seem to be inappropriate. Examples might include the 
annual banquet of the community bowling league, the “Ladies Night” pro¬ 
gram of the local Kiwanis Club, and the Hi Jinx dinner meeting sponsored 
by the Interfraternity Council. The reason for seeking an entertaining speech 
for such occasions is largely negative—that is, to avoid for that particular 
situation a serious or controversial topic. It would be equally appropriate to 
have no speech at all, substituting for it, perhaps, a motion picture of an 
entertaining type, or a program of magic, dancing, singing, or vaudeville 
acts. The speaking has a function much like these other suggested types of 
programming: to be relaxing and to induce pleasure. 

Many times, however, speeches to entertain have other social values 
that are highly significant. When strain and tension become sufficiently 
severe to interfere with morale, or efficiency or even with the health of the 
group members, an “escapist” type of program should be sought to accom¬ 
plish two very needful goals. The first goal is to divert their attention from 
the problems which, for the time, have become too difficult to confront. 
And the second is to rebuild an atmosphere of relaxation and of genial 
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pleasantry within which social ties of mutual respect and regard may be the 
more readily re-established. Everyone knows that when his mind is tired 
from too much study, for instance, he needs an evening of escapist enter¬ 
tainment provided, perhaps, by television programs. Just so, it often happens 
that a group requires the emotional rejuvenation of participating in a pro¬ 
gram of sheer enjoyment. Knots of fellowship are strengthened; divisive 
tendencies are reduced; good feeling is restored. This is a major function 
and therefore a significant goal of the entertaining speech. 


TYPES OF HUMOROUS SPEECH 

Any kind of entertainment adaptable to the public-speaking situation 
may constitute a speech to entertain. Humor is a common, in fact nearly 
universal, ingredient, and its uses for speeches of entertainment are mani¬ 
fold. However, humor is no more the sole province of the entertaining 
speaker than it is of the writer or the motion-picture producer. The speech 
to entertain may be developed around original humor, the humorous story, 
the dramatic narrative, the fantasy, unusual experiences, startling facts, or 
the travelogue. This range is sufficiently broad so that any speaker may 
select a type suitable to his own interests and capabilities. 


ORIGINAL HUMOR 


It is undeniable that some temperaments are much better suited than 
others to creating original humor. However, whether you are “a born 
humorist” or cannot tell a joke without ruining it, you should find it helpful 
to consider the basic ingredients of which humor is composed. The many 
serious-minded attempts to define humor generally arrive at a definition 
more or less like this one: Humor arises from a sudden perception of 
incongruity accompanied by a sense of well-being. 

Does the principle sound complex? Incongruity consists of any situa¬ 
tion in which the parts do not properly fit together. Thus a one-legged man 
is incongruous. But he is not funny—for looking at him arouses sympathy 
rather than a feeling of well-being. If you see a child run down the street, 
trip, and fall into a puddle of water, making a big splash, your first reaction 
may be to laugh. But if the child lies still and you realize he has been hurt, 
the humor changes at once to concern. If you are standing before a cage of 
monkeys at the zoo, and suddenly perceive that one monkey closely 
resembles a friend of yours, the fact appears inordinately funny. You may 
laugh uproariously at the time, and chuckle over it for weeks thereafter. 
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But if someone else points out that another monkey resembles you, you 
may fail to notice any humor in the situation. 

Another type of humorous incongruity arises from ill-matched or 
poorly balanced “characters.” Stories of timid men with domineering wives 
are of this type. So are the Dog Patch girls’ hopeless but persistent pursuit 
of A1 Capp’s comic-strip males. The comedian Red Skelton seeks by 
burlesque and exaggeration to deflate pomposity and demonstrate the innate 
superiority of the simple-minded. His audiences enjoy a sense of well-being 
because they feel themselves superior to the weak-minded dupes who finally 
win out and they are glad to witness the humiliation of the comedian’s self- 
important stooges. 

Nothing has been said thus far of the first part of the principle of 
humor—the perception of incongruity must be sudden. There is nothing 
funny about a joke which is so clumsily told that the audience sees the point 
long before the speaker gets to it. There is little humor about any situation 
which becomes apparent gradually. For example, it is almost useless to 
explain a joke to someone who missed its point. By the time your explana¬ 
tion has succeeded in making the incongruity clear, all the humor has been 
strained out. Humor needs to crackle and sparkle to be most effective. 
According to one theory, it is necessarily dependent upon surprised expec¬ 
tation. That is, the listener is led to expect one outcome, but finds that one 
suddenly replaced by an unexpected one. This is a means of ensuring that 
the crux of the humor shall burst upon him suddenly—that the point of the 
joke shall be concealed until the proper moment of surprise. 

Another method of misleading the expectation of an audience, and 
thereby creating humor, is to begin to repeat a common saying and then to 
twist the latter part of it. This constitutes a humor of incongruous language. 
For example, “He is a gentleman and a dullard,” “Spare the rod and spoil 
the batting arm,” “Honesty is the worst politics,” or “A little over three 
hundred years ago the Pilgrims came to establish a land where every man 
could worship his Maker according to the dictates of his wife’s conscience.” 
A similar method of achieving surprise in the portrayal of an incongruity 
and at the same time giving the audience a sense of well-being is to begin a 
statement in apparent seriousness and finish it with a ridiculous, exaggerated, 
or farfetched conclusion. As examples, “All married couples may be divided 
into two classes: those who believe in divorce, and those who prefer to fight 
it out to the bitter end,” and “If all the politicians were laid end to end, it 
would be a good thing.” This method is also illustrated in the following 
parody of a well-known verse: 

Mary had a little Iamb, 

Its fleece was white as snow; 

It followed her to Pittsburgh one day, 

And now look at it. 
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Among the types of incongruity which lend themselves readily to use 
in speeches, exaggeration, understatement, and the device of anticlimax 
are outstanding. Mark Twain’s works are filled with examples of exaggera¬ 
tion. Describing the death of a citizen of Virginia City, he said: 

On the inquest it was shown that Buck Fanshaw, in the delirium of a 
wasting typhoid fever, had taken arsenic, shot himself through the body, 
cut his throat, and jumped out of a four-story window and broken his 
neck—and after due deliberation, the jury, sad and tearful, but with 
intelligence unblinded by its sorrow, brought a verdict of “death by the 
visitation of God.” 

Understatement is illustrated in the following description of Admiral 
Byrd’s eight-month solitary sojourn in a little hut near the South Pole: 

During the best part of a year, the admiral was all alone. Nobody dropped 
in for a social call on Saturday night. Nobody chatted with him across 
the back fence when he hung out the wash on a Monday morning. There 
was nobody to sit with him, and smoke a pipe, and talk about the weather. 
He was as deserted as a kindergarten teacher at recess. 

Anticlimax results from the building up of an impression which is 
punctured rather than capped at the end. Thus Frederick Landis, in intro¬ 
ducing Will Hays, declared, “We are mighty proud of Bill. There is 
absolutely nothing the people would not give him—unless they wanted it 
themselves.” 

The sense of well-being is fostered by good-humored irreverence for 
anything that normally is held in high esteem. Perhaps this explains the 
prevalence of mother-in-law jokes. It certainly explains why women are 
frequent objects of jests. It seems that man needs some escape from the 
strain of his generally chivalrous attitude. Thus Horace Porter, speaking 
about the toast “To Woman,” aroused laughter when he said, “At public 
dinners this toast is habitually placed last on the list. It seems to be a 
benevolent provision of the Committee on Toasts in order to give man in 
replying to Woman one chance at least in life of having the last word.” 
Similar in intent are the numerous jokes about ministers, such as the one 
which represents a minister, who has been replaced by a rival after a struggle 
to retain his position, as preaching a farewell sermon on the text: “Tarry ye 
here with the ass while I go yonder.” The irreverent joke often is directed 
at those who are in positions of authority. There is always, for example, a 
stock of jokes directed at the President, whoever he may be at the time. The 
irreverence sometimes expresses itself in good-humored disparagement of 
individuals who are present. Thus Edward C. Elliot, speaking at the inaugu¬ 
ration of President Louis B. Hopkins of Wabash College, turned toward his 
host and said: 
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This afternoon, as you ended your notable address, Sir, there was loud 
and enthusiastic applause. For a moment I wondered why. [Laughter.] 
First I thought it was because you had finished. [Renewed laughter .] Then 
I thought it was because of the things you had said. But these were not 
good reasons. [Laughter and applause .] 

Puns, dialogue in various dialects, the imitation of drunken speech, and 
imitation of speech patterns of well-known public figures are also commonly 
utilized methods of creating original humor. Bennett Cerf, author of a book 
on Atrocious Puns, once laughingly claimed that he could produce a pun 
upon any subject that might be suggested. A companion instantly offered, 
“The king”; and Cerf as quickly retorted, “The king is no subject.” Many 
American humorists have taken advantage of the fact that even common¬ 
place utterances assume humorous effects when they are cast into dialect 
form, as when Mr. Dooley commented, “Politics is the rooination of con¬ 
versation, partikarly of the intoolecktual variety.” Many listeners have been 
rocked by appreciative laughter with such “drunken” offerings as: “You 
thinkle I’m under the affluence of incohol, but actually I’m as jober as a 
sudge.” Meanwhile, on television and in night clubs humorists earn a living 
by their feat of contorting their faces and voices to look and sound (dimly) 
like current celebrities of the screen or of politics. 

Of course the banter must remain relaxed and in genial spirit. If it 
loses its geniality it ceases to be funny and becomes bitter or satiric—per¬ 
suasive, perhaps, but not comical. 

Adlai Stevenson was a politician and presidential contender who well 
understood how to use original humor to maintain a friendly and genial 
relation with his followers. After losing a bitter and hard-fought campaign 
for the nomination in 1952 , he relieved tension and created a mood in 
which party harmony might be restored by remarking to his press confer¬ 
ence: “I feel like a boy who has stubbed his toe. It hurts too much to laugh, 
and I’m too old to cry.” 

The methods of producing humor mentioned here by no means com¬ 
prise a complete catalogue. But if the speaker observes the principle of 
creating in one of a variety of ways a sudden perception of incongruity 
accompanied by a sense of well-being, he will find that his perception of 
humorous possibilities and his skill in utilizing them will be greatly 
sharpened. 


HUMOROUS STORIES 

Reference was made earlier in the chapter to a lecture composed of 
anecdotes about famous writers. Whenever a speaker tells true or apocryphal 
humorous stories about famous personages, the interest derived from the 
humor itself is heightened by the satisfaction the audience feels in having 
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intimate and harmlessly disparaging glimpses into lives of the great. Wide 
reading of biographies or reference to some of the collections of anecdotes 
about famous people will supply humorous stories of this type which may be 
woven together in a common theme. 

Least satisfactory of the speeches built around humorous stories are 
those that substitute the banal phrase “That reminds me” for a more 
careful planning to introduce the stories naturally. When a speaker’s 
purpose obviously is sheer entertainment, an audience gladly will allow him 
wide latitude with the presumed facts he presents. The comedian Cliff 
Arquette (Charlie Weaver) for example, introduces all his humorous stories 
as though the characters in them were his own relatives. Bob Hope tells his 
stories as though they were personal experiences or as though they hap¬ 
pened to prominent members of the audience or the community. The chief 
caution to be observed in identifying actual people with your fictionalized 
anecdotes is to remember that humor depends upon a sense of well-being. 
You must make sure both in the content of what you say and in your 
manner of saying it that there will be no embarrassment for the people who 
are being introduced into your stories. Mark Twain, great humorist though 
he was, forgot this vital principle when he made a speech at an occasion 
honoring Ralph Waldo Emerson, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, and John Greenleaf Whittier. Both the audience and the 
distinguished authors were astounded when Twain described the four guests 
of honor as disreputable poker players in a Western mining town. Their 
reaction was similar to that of Queen Victoria when she icily responded to a 
story she considered in poor taste, “We are not amused.” Humor can be 
dangerous as well as helpful. The story must always be in good taste, must 
be tactful, and must radiate good will. 

The following story is an example of poking good-natured fun, yet 
leaving the object of the story in a most favorable light. When Ignace Jan 
Paderewski was visiting Boston some years ago, he was approached by a 
bootblack who asked, “Shine?” The great pianist looked down at the lad, 
whose face was dirty and grimy, and answered, “No, my boy, but if you 
will wash your face, I will give you a quarter.” The boy looked at him 
closely, then said, “O.K.” He ran to a nearby fountain and hurriedly 
scrubbed his face. When he returned, Paderewski gave him the promised 
quarter. The boy again looked at him closely, took it, and then returned it 
quickly, saying, “Gee, mister, you take it yourself, and get your hair cut.” 

Since humorous stories are an excellent source of speech entertain¬ 
ment, the speaker should build up a file of them. It is surprising how many 
good stories are forgotten by the next day. By writing them down and filing 
them, the speaker can have them available whenever an appropriate speech 
occasion arises. In making such a collection, the speaker should bear in 
mind that the more obscure and less known the source, the greater the 
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chance that the story will be new to the audience. Jokes from so widely 
read a publication as The Reader’s Digest are likely to be as well known to 
the audience as to the speaker. Thus the speaker needs to make his own 
collection of humorous stories, including in it, of course, only the best of 
those he reads and hears. As a further guarantee against their being already 
known to his audience, he will do well to personalize each story, adding 
individual touches which give it an original flavor. Listeners are not likely 
to be annoyed at hearing an old story if it is better told than when they first 
heard it. 


DELIVERY OF HUMOROUS STORIES 

Whether a speech is composed of original humor or of humorous 
stories, its delivery is a major factor in determining its effect. The speaker 
must have an easy and confident command of himself, of his material, and 
of his audience. No audience can be cajoled into a mood of relaxed jollity 
if it senses that the speaker is uncertain of himself or is struggling to recall 
the point of his own joke. It is as true of the humorous speech as of any 
other kind that it must be planned and prepared very carefully in advance. 
But humorous speaking at its best is characterized by frequent and close 
references to the situation and circumstances in which the speech is deliv¬ 
ered. The humorous speaker must therefore know his material well enough 
to permit himself impromptu variations from it. 

Mark Twain’s excellent essay “How to Tell a Story” recommends that 
the humorous speaker remain “dead-pan” as he convulses his aydience with 
hilarity. Actually this is only one means of delivering the humorous speech. 
Many speakers are quite incapable of it. What is to be avoided above all is 
the tendency of the speaker to “lead the laughs” and to exceed the audience 
in his enjoyment of his own quips and stories. It is a rare person who can be 
both performer and cheerleader at the same time. The audience may laugh 
till it loses control of itself, but the speaker must always maintain self- 
control. This does not mean, as Mark Twain felt, that the speaker must fail 
to react to his own humor; rather, it means that his own laughter should 
follow instead of precede that of the audience, should be more restrained, 
and should be the first to subside, so that the speaker is ready to pick up 
the threads of the speech and carry it on as soon as the audience is ready 
for him to do so. 

Many humorous speakers find pantomime an excellent aid to delivery. 
A humorous story or situation can be built to its highest crescendo of 
ludicrous effect by facial grimaces and bodily posturing. For no other type 
of speaking is full and free bodily action so important. Many a gale of 
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laughter is set off by a meaningful shrug of the shoulders or a bashful 
squirm. The best of humor can be spoiled if the speaker is tense, awkward, 
and visibly nervous. Ole Olsen, explaining the success of the Olsen and 
Johnson comedy team, said, “Mister, you can’t stand still. Even when we 
make mistakes we make them enthusiastically.” This point is also amply 
illustrated in the rapid and continuous movement of the popular television 
show, “The Rowan and Martin Laugh-In.” 

From what has already been said, it should be apparent that the 
sequence of a humorous speech must be mastered. As in other kinds of 
speaking, notes may be used only if they are not permitted to come 
between the speaker and his audience. If the speaker stands behind a table 
or beside a rostrum, he would do well to place on it brief notes written in 
large and conspicuous script, so that he can refer to them quickly and 
easily. If he is standing before the audience with no support for his notes, he 
should devise some means of supplying himself with humorous “props” 
which will have the effect of notes without appearing as such. One student 
speaker, for instance, gave a very effective, entertaining speech on how to 
classify people according to the kind of shoes they wear. His “notes” con¬ 
sisted of several pairs of shoes, which he placed on a chair in the front row 
and picked up—one pair at a time—as he described the types of individuals 
who would wear them. In any event, obvious reference to notes is not in 
keeping with that spontaneity which should be a characteristic of the 
entertaining speech. 

Perhaps the most important of all considerations in delivering humor¬ 
ous speeches is the quality of good-fellowship. There must be no question 
in the minds of the audience that the speech is filled with good will. The 
entertaining speech has no place for sharp or bitter satire. The atmosphere 
of the entertaining speech should be such that the question “Is everybody 
happy?” would bring back the hearty and unanimous response “Yea, man!” 


NONHUMOROUS ENTERTAINING SPEECHES 


As this chapter pointed out earlier, we too often think of the enter¬ 
taining speech as being necessarily humorous, whereas, as a matter of fact, 
the test of an entertaining speech is not at all limited to whether it is funny. 
The more universal test is whether its purpose and effect are to amuse and 
please the listeners, rather than to influence their judgment or action. Non- 
humorous speeches often may prove to be more entertaining than humorous 
ones. This may be especially true for speakers who are inept at handling 
humor. Speakers should familiarize themselves with the following non- 
humorous types of entertaining speech. 
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DRAMATIC NARRATIVE 


There is as much variety in oral storytelling and narrative speaking as 
there is in written fictional and nonfictional narrative. A public speaker 
whose purpose is to entertain may occasionally wish to tell his listeners a 
story—making clear to them that it is fiction and adapting the characters 
and the plot somewhat to his audience, just as he would adapt his materials 
in any other kind of speaking. Far more frequently, however, the enter¬ 
taining speaker may relate an actual dramatic experience, either of his own 
or garnered from his reading or acquaintances. Readily apparent, for 
example, arc the entertainment possibilities of such topics as these: 

How We Transported a Basketball Team in a Volkswagen 
Hunting for the Abominable Snowman 
Riding out a Japanese Typhoon on a Destroyer 
A Photographic Safari in Central Africa 
A Trip up the Nile to the Aswan Dam Site 
How a News Reporter Broke up a Graft Ring 
A Summer Job at Cape Canaveral 
My Week behind the Iron Curtain 

In relating a dramatic narrative the speaker must give careful attention 
to creating a mood of excitement, suspense, and tension. He must make 
clear and vivid the setting in which the narrative occurs. The characters 
must be clearly defined, with the sympathies of the audience directed toward 
the “heroes” and away from the “villains.” And the struggle must be 
presented as a series of difficulties leading toward an unexpected climax. 
Selecting a good narrative to relate is, of course, the first requirement. After 
that has been done, narrative skill, like any other, will improve through 
conscientious attention to each of the essential factors just mentioned and 
through practice. 


FANTASY 


Audiences will gladly grant to the speaker what S. T. Coleridge called 
“a willing suspension of disbelief” if he makes clear to them that he is going 
to let imagination carry them into a pleasant land of make-believe. Topics 
that student speakers have used successfully in entertaining speeches include: 
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How to be Calm and Studious on the Campus at Berkeley 
A Trip Beyond the Moon 
My Life in a Discotheque 
College in A.D. 2060 

Men in Petticoats—The Housekeeping Husbands of Career Girls 

Underground Cities in the Atomic Age 

How to Be Happy on a Million Dollars a Year 

Since the speaker is creating for his audience a world of fantasy, he must 
be sure to include the specific details that will make clear for his listeners 
the significant differences between his make-believe world and the real one. 


UNUSUAL EXPERIENCES 


Some examples of unusual experiences which can provide excellent 
material for the entertaining speech include the following: 

An Encounter with the Police in Yugoslavia 

The Time I Persuaded My Professor to Change a Grade 

Baby-Sitting a St. Bernard Dog 

Substituting for Water-Boy at a Football Game 

A Ride into the Grand Canyon by Muleback 

How I Wandered by Mistake into the Delegates’ Lounge at the United 
Nations 

My Experience with a Recruiting Sergeant 

The tone may be humorous, exciting, or lightly satiric. One speaker com¬ 
bined humor, pathos, and a surprise ending in a speech on how he discov¬ 
ered that a professor can have a kind heart. A married student used good- 
natured satire effectively in explaining how his views of parent-child rela¬ 
tionships changed after he became a father. In relating an unusual experi¬ 
ence, the speaker should emphasize the unexpected elements and their 
effects. 


STARTLING FACTS 


The popularity of the late Robert Ripley’s “Believe It or Not” and of 
John Hix’s “Strange As It Seems” has demonstrated how interested people 
are in useless but odd or exciting facts. A speaker can deliver a speech with 
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real entertainment value on “Life in an Anthill” or “Initiation Rites of an 
African Tribe.” Dale Carnegie discovered that “little-known facts about 
well-known people” have considerable public appeal. “Milk can be as 
strong as iron, as soft as silk, and as flexible as rubber,” one speaker 
pointed out in a talk on plastics. So vast is the range of modern knowledge 
and so limited is the typical person’s understanding of it that specialized 
reading in almost any field will provide a body of surprising facts that will 
contribute to the entertainment of an audience. 

In a speech on “Water” a student said: “Water is an unusual sub¬ 
stance. You can drink it and bathe in it. You can skate on it, swim in it, 
and use it as vapor to drive machines. For the first nine months of your life 
you swam in water in your mother’s womb; and nine-tenths of your blood 
remains water. Water is the only substance that becomes lighter both when 
it is frozen and when it is boiled. At 32° water may either freeze into ice 
or melt. On the deserts of North Africa, the temperature varies as much as 
80 or 90 degrees between midday and midnight—because the atmosphere 
is free of water. Sunlight falling upon dry sand will heat it five times as 
much as the same degree of sunlight would heat a pool of water. Yet water 
can absorb a great deal of heat without itself becoming much warmer.” 
Then he added: Water is one of the most familiar items in nature—yet it 
is also one of the strangest and least known.” As he went on with his recital 
of additional striking facts about water, his listeners remained intently 
interested and genuinely entertained. 


SATIRE 

Speeches that employ satire as their principal methodology are on the 
fringe between entertainment and persuasion. Their aim is undoubtedly 
persuasive, but the means by which they hope to influence the judgment or 
the action of their listeners are humorous. Satire is humor with a bite; it is 
an attempt to get listeners to laugh at themselves, or at some belief which 
the speaker is trying to get them to change or abandon. Satire as a social 
weapon is as old as civilization. Aristophanes was famous for it in ancient 
Athens, as he sought to sweep away various social abuses by gales of 
derisive laughter. Jonathan Swift used satire with powerful effect in his 
efforts to persuade the British to reform their administration of Ireland. 
E. B. White has been one of the most effective satirists of our time; Ogden 
Nash is another; and The New Yorker has won a large readership primarily 
because of the effective satire that typifies its articles. Speakers, too, may 
and do use satire effectively; but it must be recognized that satire is at its 
best when it is subtle enough to slip by inattentive listeners—which is a 
principal reason why it flourishes better in print. 
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An example of social satire is “The Peter Principle,” which was dis¬ 
covered and promulgated by a Canadian, Dr. Laurence Peter. Dr. Peter 
noticed that whenever a man does a job well he gets promoted to another 
one, and when he does that well he wins another promotion. Eventually and 
inevitably he gets promoted into a job he cannot do well; and there he 
remains, not meriting further promotion out of it. His conclusion is that 
every individual tends to rise to his natural level of incompetence and that 
in time every post tends to be occupied by someone who is incompetent to 
do it. The work of the world, meanwhile, is accomplished by individuals who 
have not yet been promoted to their levels of incompetence. In course of 
time everyone will get the promotions they merit and no work of conse¬ 
quence will be done by anyone. The theory is sufficiently intriguing to hold 
interest while also tantalizingly suggesting to its hearers that perhaps it 
represents more than a modicum of truth. 1 


THE TRAVELOGUE 

Probably at no other time in history have audiences been so deeply 
interested in all parts of the world as they are today. The millions of men 
and women who served in the armed forces have had unparalleled oppor¬ 
tunities to become acquainted with hitherto unfamiliar portions of the 
United States and foreign countries. Such an experience is a vast reserve of 
material from which to construct entertaining speeches. In most instances, 
even if you have spent a year or so in Vietnam, Korea, or Bavaria, or 
England’s lake country, you will need to supplement your own recollections 
with some fresh reading to provide details you never noticed or have 
forgotten. Reading of this sort, however, is buttressed by the fact that you 
were there, talked with the people, saw much for yourself, and formed your 
own impressions. For an entertaining speech, you will wish to keep the 
attention of your audience focused upon the picturesque and unusual 
elements in the country you are describing. The very fact that so many have 
in our time traveled so much has sharpened the curiosity and interest of the 
great majority who stayed at home. Your principal aim will be to give your 
listeners something of the pleasure and stimulation they might secure from 
the trip itself. 

A veteran back from Vietnam was trying to entertain, not to enlighten, 
or convince, or persuade his listeners when he said to them: 


Laurence J. Peter and Raymond Hull, The Peter Principle (New York: Wil¬ 
liam Morrow Company, Inc., 1969). 
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The swamps we waded through every day were like liquid mud: too thick 
to drink and too thin to plow. The mosquitoes were the most friendly 
creatures around—they drank our blood but at least they wanted to keep 
us alive so their supply wouldn’t run out. The girls over there weren’t 
exactly unfriendly either—just so long as our money lasted. On the 
whole, Vietnam is a good deal like home, as it is described in the old 
song—at least there’s no place like it. 


ORGANIZING THE SPEECH TO ENTERTAIN 

Like every other talk, the speech to entertain has a beginning, a 
middle, and an end or an introduction, a body, and a conclusion. How¬ 
ever, the similarity of construction between the entertaining speech and 
other types ends at this point. 


THE INTRODUCTION 


Whether for humorous or nonhumorous speeches of entertainment, the 
introduction should aim primarily at creating the desired mood and at 
making clear that nothing more momentous is to be expected than a period 
of unalloyed enjoyment. It is advisable to be explicit on the latter point, for 
members of the audience may be confused and even irritated if they keep 
expecting the speech to “get somewhere” and the speaker continues to 
provide entertainment and nothing more. 


THE BODY 


Chapter 11, “Organizing the Speech,” stressed the necessity for limiting 
and carefully integrating the main ideas which must in combination support 
the speaker’s specific purpose. In the speech to entertain, these require¬ 
ments are considerably relaxed. The entertaining speech must “hang 
together,” with natural transitions from one point to another, but in 
humorous speaking there often may be no need for any unity except the 
essential unity of mood. In a narrative speech, the main ideas are replaced 
by a series of incidents, each leading in its turn toward the climax. The 
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structure of a speech to entertain may be loose and extremely casual. But it 
should never be careless. The speaker must plan the sequence of his material 
so that he is always in command of his information, knowing what is coming 
next and making clear its connection with what has preceded and what will 
follow. In entertaining speaking, the most essential structural considerations 
are good transitions and swift and sure movement to the climax. 


THE CONCLUSION 


The conclusion for the entertaining speech usually is brief, but it should 
be distinct, definite, and appropriate. If you are simply telling a series of 
humorous stories or startling facts, you must not merely end with a recital 
of a final one, as though you have suddenly decided that you have enter¬ 
tained long enough and should stop. Since your purpose is merely to enter¬ 
tain, you do not conclude by drawing a moral or pointing a judgment from 
what has been said. In narrative speaking or in the travelogue, the speech 
reaches a natural conclusion with the end of the story or with some stopping 
point of your trip. The collection of humorous stories may be concluded 
with, “The best story of all, however—for me the story to end all stories— 
is . . .” The speech composed of startling facts may end with, “Among all 
these unusual facts the one that most strongly symbolizes for me the strange 
relationship between health and disease [or the odd attitudes of the African 
tribesmen; or the exciting new developments in physics] is . . .” The chief 
thing to remember is that the audience must be given a definite sense that 
the speaker’s intention has been accomplished and that the speech is there¬ 
fore completed. 


CONCLUSION 


Entertainment is one of the important and popular uses of public 
speaking. There are so many occasions for it and so many differences in 
speakers and in entertaining subject matter that the speech to entertain has 
many types and varied characteristics. Regardless of the type, however, the 
primary factor is that the purpose of the speaker is none other than to 
provide his listeners with a period of amusement or enjoyment. This pur¬ 
pose must be made clear to the audience and should dominate the mood in 
which the speech is presented. The chief requirements of the entertaining 
speaker are deftness and sureness of touch and complete control over him¬ 
self, his material, and his audience. The fact that the speech is “merely 
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entertaining does not mean that it is easily prepared or delivered. Masters 
of the entertaining speech are rare. But so frequently is it in demand that 
most public speakers should make determined efforts to gain a respectable 
proficiency in one or more of its forms. 


EXERCISES AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 


EXERCISES 

1. Reread Chapter 10, Adapting to the Audience,” and note how help¬ 
ful it will be in preparing the speech to entertain to make use of the 
elements and types of interest. 

2. Phrase one topic for each of the types of entertaining speech discussed 
in this chapter. 

3. Make a list of occasions or situations in which speeches of entertain¬ 
ment are appropriate. 

4. If possible, find an occasion outside class at which you can deliver an 
entertaining speech. Prepare the speech under your instructor’s direc¬ 
tion and deliver it in class before you present it to the outside audi¬ 
ence. Make such revisions of it as are desirable in the light of class 
discussion and criticism. 

5. Outline (a) a narrative speech, travelogue, or fantasy and (b) a 
speech based on humorous stories or startling facts. If time permits, 
the outlines may be discussed and criticized in a class session. 

6. Write a comparative analysis of two entertaining speeches heard in 
class: one that seemed particularly good and one that seemed rela¬ 
tively ineffective. Try to determine to what extent the success and the 
failure resulted from content, organization, and delivery. 

7. Members of the class may “report” on the books listed in the bibliog¬ 
raphy, developing speeches not to inform concerning the books but 
to entertain through use of materials presented in them. 

8. Further use of the bibliography may be to scan a half dozen or more 
of the books, seeking to stimulate ideas for original humorous or 
otherwise entertaining speeches. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE SPEECH 

America’s greatest humorist, Mark Twain—or Samuel Langhorne 
Clemens excelled not only as a writer but also as an entertaining speaker 
on the lecture platform and on after-dinner occasions. On December 23, 
1876, at the 71st annual dinner of the New England Society in the City of 
New York, Mark Twain was introduced to respond to a toast to “The 
Oldest Inhabitant the Weather of New England.” The audience was com¬ 
posed mainly of distinguished men, descended from families long prominent 
in New England. Twain’s problem was to achieve entertainment without 
violating their severe code of propriety; also he had to combat the inevitable 
weariness that resulted from several hours of dining and listening to the 
seven speeches that had preceded his. The result is a combination of felic¬ 
itous style and original humor that has established this short talk as a model 
for after-dinner speaking. 


NEW ENGLAND WEATHER 

by Mark Twain 

Gentlemen:—I reverently believe that the Maker who made us all, 
makes everything in New England—but the weather. [Laughter.] 2 I don’t 
know who makes that, but I think it must be raw apprentices in the Weather 
Clerk’s factory, who experiment and learn how in New England for board 
and clothes, and then are promoted to make weather for countries that 
require a good article and will take their custom elsewhere if they don’t get 
it. There is a sumptuous variety about the New England weather that 
compels the stranger’s admiration—and regret. The weather is always doing 
something there; always attending strictly to business; always getting up 
new designs and trying them on the people to see how they will go. But it 
gets through more business in spring than in any other season. In the spring 
I have counted one hundred and thirty-six different kinds of weather inside 
of four and twenty hours. It was I that made the fame and fortune of that 
man that had that marvelous collection of weather on exhibition at the 
Centennial that so astounded the foreigners. He was going to travel all over 
the world and get specimens from all the climes. I said: “Don’t you do it; 
you come to New England on a favorable spring day.” I told him what we 
could do, in the way of style, variety, and quantity. Well, he came, and he 
made his collection in four days. As to variety—why, he confessed that he 


2 The laughter remained virtually continuous throughout the speech until it was 
ended in a breath-catching silence of admiration by the unexpected climax. 
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got hundreds of kinds of weather that he had never heard of before. And 
as to quantity—well, after he had picked out and discarded all that was 
blemished in any way, he not only had weather enough, but weather to 
spare; weather to hire out; weather to sell; to deposit; weather to invest; 
weather to give to the poor. 

The people of New England are by nature patient and forebearing; 
but there are some things which they will not stand. Every year they kill a 
lot of poets for writing about “Beautiful Spring.” These are generally casual 
visitors, who bring their notions of spring from somewhere else, and cannot, 
of course, know how the natives feel about spring. And so, the first thing 
they know, the opportunity to inquire how they feel has permanently 
gone by. 

Old Probabilities has a mighty reputation for accurate prophecy, and 
thoroughly well deserves it. You take up the papers and observe how 
crisply and confidently he checks off what to-day’s weather is going to be 
on the Pacific, down South, in the Middle States, in the Wisconsin region; 
see him sail along in the joy and pride of his power till he gets to New 
England, and then—see his tail drop. He doesn’t know what the weather 
is going to be in New England. He can’t any more tell than he can tell how 
many Presidents of the United States there’s going to be next year. 3 Well, 
he mulls over it, and by and by he gets out something about like this: 
Probable nor’-east to sou’-west winds, varying to the southard and westard 
and eastard and points between; high and low barometer, sweeping around 
from place to place; probable areas of rain, snow, hail, and drought, suc¬ 
ceeded or preceded by earthquakes, with thunder and lightning. Then he 
jots down this postscript from his wandering mind to cover accidents: “But 
it is possible that the programme may be wholly changed in the mean time.” 

Yes, one of the brightest gems in the New England weather is the 
dazzling uncertainty of it. There is only one thing certain about it, you are 
certain that there is going to be plenty of weather—a perfect grand review; 
but you never can tell which end of the procession is going to move first. 
You fix up for the drought; you leave your umbrella in the house and sally 
out with your sprinkling pot, and ten to one you get drowned. You make up 
your mind that the earthquake is due; you stand from under and take hold 
of something to steady yourself, and the first thing you know, you get struck 
by lightning. These are great disappointments. But they can’t be helped. 
The lightning there is peculiar; it is so convincing! When it strikes a thing, 
it doesn’t leave enough of that thing behind for you to tell whether—well, 
you’d think it was something valuable, and a Congressman had been there. 

And the thunder. When the thunder commences to merely tune up, and 
scrape, and saw, and key up the instruments for the performance, strangers 

3 Reference is to the dispute over the election results of the Hayes-Tilden 

campaign. 
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say: “Why, what awful thunder you have here!” But when the baton is 
raised and the real concert begins you’ll find that stranger down in the 
cellar, with his head in the ash-barrel. 

Now, as to the size of the weather in New England—lengthways, I 
mean. It is utterly disproportioned to the size of that little country. Half the 
time, when it is packed as full as it can stick, you will see New England 
weather sticking out beyond the edges and projecting around hundreds and 
hundreds of miles over the neighboring States. She can’t hold a tenth part 
of her weather. You can see cracks all about, where she has strained herself 
trying to do it. 

I could speak volumes about the inhuman perversity of the New 
England weather, but I will give but a single specimen. I like to hear rain 
on a tin roof, so I covered part of my roof with tin, with an eye to that 
luxury. Well, sir, do you think it ever rains on the tin? No, sir; skips it 
every time. 

Mind, in this speech I have been trying merely to do honor to the 
New England weather; no language could do it justice. But after all there 
are at least one or two things about that weather (or, if you please, effects 
produced by it) which we residents would not like to part with. If we had 
our bewitching autumn foliage, we should still have to credit the weather 
with one ice-storm—when a leafless tree is clothed with ice from the 
bottom to the top—ice that is bright and clear as crystal; every bough and 
twig is strung with ice-beads, frozen dew-drops, and the whole tree sparkles, 
cold and white, like the Shah of Persia’s diamond plume. Then the wind 
waves the branches, and the sun comes out and turns all those myriads of 
beads and drops to prisms, that glow and hum and lash with all manner of 
colored fires, which change and change again, with inconceivable rapidity, 
from blue to red, from red to green, and green to gold; the tree becomes a 
sparkling fountain, a very explosion of dazzling jewels; and it stands there 
the acme, the climax, the supremest possibility in art or nature of bewild¬ 
ering, intoxicating, intolerable magnificence! One cannot make the words 
too strong. 

Month after month I lay up hate and grudge against the New England 
weather; but when the ice-storm comes at last, I say: “There, I forgive you 
now; the books are square between us; you don’t owe me a cent; go and 
sin some more; your little faults and foibles count for nothing; you are the 
most enchanting weather in the world!” 


THE SPEECH 
FOR A SPECIAL 
OCCASION 


chapter 

Modern life is group life. The individual of the modern world 
who has no vital adherence to and expression through a group 
is an individual who plays a diminishing role. 

—Eduard C. Lindeman 

Any speech that you give will be a speech for a “special occasion.” 
Up to this point in this book we have sought to present the basic guidance 
needed for any kind of speaking, whether it be in conversation, discussion, 
or conference; in public speeches intended to inform, inspire, entertain, 
induce belief, or move to action; in a small room or a large auditorium, 
face-to-face with your listeners, or before a radio microphone or a tele¬ 
vision camera. All forms of oral communication have much in common, 
and a speaker whose thinking is quick and direct, whose diction and voice 
are good, and whose action while speaking is appropriate, should be able 
to utilize these skills in any speech situation. 

Yet one dismal fact about education remains: transfer of learning is 
not automatic. Students whose courses in psychology have included the 
study of personality find it difficult to transfer what they have learned 
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to the study of interpersonal relationships in their courses in social psychol- 
ogy. Indeed, it appears difficult even to transfer the ability to write a theme 
for English composition to the writing of a term paper for a class in history. 

Hence it is not surprising that a student may complete a course in 
speech and then—when called upon to “make a few remarks” at a student 
political rally—feel that he just doesn’t know how to go about it. “Too 
bad we didn’t study this in speech class,” he may think. Once again, all 
your life, every time you make use of any form of oral communication, 
the situation will be “special,” with its own peculiar characteristics and 
requirements. If the fundamentals have been really learned, you should, 
with continuing practice, gain increasing facility in successful communica¬ 
tion, whatever the occasion. 


VARIETY OF OCCASIONS 

No list of the types of speeches for special occasions could ever be 
complete. If a friend dies, you may be called upon to speak a few appro¬ 
priate words of tribute at the next meeting of a club in which you and he 
were members; you may wish to go to his home to speak whatever words 
of comfort you can to his family; you may be asked to join in a more 
formal obituary service, or to offer a suitable prayer at the cemetery. 
If a friend starts a new business, you may be called upon at a dinner honor¬ 
ing the occasion to make a congratulatory speech. Similar remarks may 
be called for at a wedding reception, or upon the award of a prize, or on 
the occasion of a twenty-fifth or a fiftieth wedding anniversary, or on the 
election of someone to a public office. At a parent-teacher meeting, or at 
a banquet held for a winning football team, or in a committee meeting, 
or in a Sunday school class, or at a community rally to launch a drive for 
funds for a local YMCA building—in innumerable situations, you will 
from time to time find need to use your ability to speak effectively and 
appropriately. 

No matter how varied the situations may be, the essential factors 
are always the ones you have encountered in these pages. There is, first 
of all, you —the speaker—with a specific purpose to be developed into an 
appropriate message that will be adapted to the time limits, to the nature 
of the occasion, and to the audience. You will need to make use of all you 
have learned about how to analyze your own thinking (to determine your 
purpose and to discover what resources you already have and which you 
must supplement with additional information); to organize your ideas 
so that they will serve that purpose through sequential stages of the 
introduction, discussion, and conclusion; to develop your ideas with clarity, 
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conviction, and appeal; to phrase your ideas extemporaneously and appro¬ 
priately in a style that fits the needs of the occasion; and to deliver the 
talk with directness in a vocal pattern and with bodily action that helps 
you to achieve your aim. 

In addition to factors which apply to all speaking, you should also 
always keep in mind that every talk you may ever present has its own 
requirements. One situation—such as nominating a friend for the presi¬ 
dency of a local club, where he will have no real opposition and in which 
a spirit of camaraderie prevails—calls for seriousness combined with good 
humor and unpretentious formality. Another situation—such as replying 
in a public meeting to a speaker who is known and liked, but whose ideas 
on the topic you feel are wrong—demands clarity of analysis and soundness 
in the use of facts and logic, combined with fairness and friendliness of 
manner. For example, you are to present the annual award offered by the 
Kiwanis Club to the outstanding high school senior. There are many 
possibilities: everyone realizes the recipient is far superior to other candi¬ 
dates; or there is a narrow choice between two potential recipients; or 
the award goes to the son of the town’s most prominent citizen in a narrow 
choice between him and the son of that same citizen’s gardener, or vice 
versa. Obviously, although in each case the occasion is “presentation of an 
award,” the occasions are essentially different. There is no substitute for 
using your best judgment in analyzing the whole complex of factors which 
determine the nature of each “special occasion.” 

There are recurrent needs in any community for longer speeches than 
any you have been able to present in your speech class—but normally 
these addresses are given by experienced speakers. “Occasional speeches” 
are usually no longer than the three- or five-minute talks to which you have 
become accustomed in meeting your class assignments. These talks for 
special occasions may for convenience be grouped into a series of categories 
—with the reminder, however, that each occasion has its own particular 
requirements. To the extent that you exercise any degree of expanding 
leadership, you will be called upon for the kinds of brief remarks indicated 
in the following categories. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Announcements are of two kinds: those which merely give informa¬ 
tion concerning a forthcoming event; and those which urge the audience 
to attend and patronize it. For the former, accuracy, completeness, and 
brevity are the chief requirements. Clearly and correctly name the occa¬ 
sion and give the place and date. Like the news reporter, you should tell 
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the audience essential facts on the who, what, where, when, and why 
elements of the event. If tickets are to be sold, tell their price and where 
they may be obtained. If there is a sponsor and a special purpose for the 
event, identify them. In other words, be sure to include all essential infor¬ 
mation, clearly, briefly, and without error. 

The second type of announcement includes the material of the first 
and adds an appeal for participation by the listeners. It should stress the 
importance of the occasion and the nature of the attraction which it holds 
for the audience. If the occasion is philanthropic, appeal to the charitable 
sentiments of the listeners; if it is planned especially for their enjoyment, 
make them realize how much fun it will be. This type of announcement 
requires close analysis of the audience to ensure the kind of appeal that 
will prove most effective. Since all announcements should be short, they 
demand the utmost in careful planning so that every word will count. 


INTRODUCTIONS 


The speech introducing a speaker should provide a link between the 
speaker and his audience, not a separation. It should never be used by the 
introducer as an opportunity to make a speech of his own, to demonstrate 
his own cleverness, or to show his superior knowledge of the subject the 
speaker will discuss. Its purpose is to inform the audience of the qualifica¬ 
tions of the speaker, so that his views will be received with respect, and 
to establish a harmonious speaker-audience relationship in accord with 
the nature and tone of the occasion. It is considerate to learn from the 
speaker beforehand whether there are any special things he may wish the 
introducer to say in order to prepare the way for a more favorable recep¬ 
tion by the audience of both speaker and subject. 

When you introduce one of your friends to another, you say in effect, 
“I like this man, trust him, and am glad to recommend him to you.” This 
function is performed by the speech of introduction. It aims to secure 
for the speaker the highest possible degree of respectful attention. The 
introduction should contain a brief, objective description o£ the speaker’s 
career, presented tactfully so as not to embarrass him; a statement of his 
subject, but not a speech on it; and a clearly audible pronunciation of his 
name, so all will understand it. In addition, the introduction may contain 
some remarks about the nature and importance of the occasion and a few 
words of congratulation upon the size of the audience—but an apology 
for a small audience is rarely in good taste. 

Speeches of introduction are often unsuccessful. Frequently delivered 
by inexperienced speakers, they are often poorly prepared and are some- 
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times misconceived as an occasion for honoring some local dignitary by 
inviting him to make the introduction. Traveling lecturers have had many 
fantastic experiences with local chairmen—so many, indeed, that Mark 
Twain finally insisted that he never be introduced at all. Wilson MacDonald, 
a popular poet of Canada, was given the following introduction by a farmer- 
chairman in a little town in Nova Scotia: “Ladies and gentlemen, here’s 
a put. Now, I don’t like putry, I don’t read putry, and putry ain’t in my 
line. But here he is, so let him go ahead.” 

In preparing a speech of introduction, be sure that you have all 
pertinent information about the speaker and that you have mastered it 
sufficiently to be able to transmit it correctly to the audience without using 
notes. Be cordial, be forthright, and be brief. Be humorous, solemn, or 
factual, as the nature of the occasion requires. And organise your remarks 
so that they lead to the climax of stating the speaker’s name and topic. 
Then stop! 


SPEECHES OF WELCOME 


A speech of welcome may be given for a single individual, as at a 
reception held for a returning military hero, a statesman, or a new officer 
or employee of an organization; or it may be given for an organization, 
such as the American Legion or Rotary International, which may be arriv¬ 
ing for a convention. Sometimes a school or a lodge holds a welcoming 
reception, with speeches included on the program, for returning members. 
In any of these instances, the speeches should refer to the occasion and 
to the status or achievements of those being welcomed. It should express 
sincere cordiality and perhaps pride in the relationship between the 
honored guests and the audience. And it should be brief. 


SPEECHES OF RESPONSE 


The speech of response is made in reply to a welcoming address. It 
should express the speaker’s appreciation of the honor being extended to 
him. It should be modest and sincerely appreciative of the spirit and pur¬ 
pose of the organization that tenders the welcome. If the recipient of the 
welcome is being honored not for what he himself has done but because 
of what he represents, as a returning general hailed for the victories of his 
army, he may well reply with praise of those v/ho have served under him 
and with appreciation for the support given them by the citizenry at home. 
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Sometimes the speech of response is a brief “Thank you.” At other times 
it may be a lengthy expression of views that the speaker deems appropriate 
for the occasion. There should be a clear understanding between the com¬ 
mittee in charge and the honored guest as to the type of response desired. 


SPEECHES OF PRESENTATION 


The speech of presentation should identify the person or organization 
making the presentation, the nature of the gift or award, and the reasons 
for its being given. The speaker should be truly appreciative of the merit 
which has led to the conferring of the honor. The value of the award itself 
should be subordinated to the sincerity of the tribute and the admiration 
and respect it represents. If the presentation is being made to an institution 
or an organization—for example, if a building is being donated to a uni¬ 
versity or a boat to a troop of sea scouts—the speech may include a dis¬ 
cussion of the character of the organization and the purpose the gift will 
serve. But in most circumstances the speech is brief and is chiefly marked 
by sincere appreciation of the qualities of the recipient that led to the 
presentation of the gift or award. 


SPEECHES OF ACCEPTANCE 


On accepting a gift, honor, or award the recipient should express his 
appreciation and, if appropriate, his surprise. He may modestly disclaim 
any special merit, at the same time expressing appreciation for the spirit 
that motivated the presentation. For example, if a special honor has 
been conferred upon an athletic director, he may pass over the honor 
to himself and praise the group for the recognition it has given to the 
sportsmanship, courage, loyalty, and resourcefulness of the team. Like the 
other speeches we have been discussing, the acceptance should be marked 
by brevity and sincerity. The recipient will be judged most ungrateful if 
he fails to show proper appreciation. 


SPEECHES OF FAREWELL 


Speeches of farewell are ordinarily given upon two kinds of occasion: 
when an officer of an institution retires after a long and notable service; 
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and when the speaker, about to depart on a journey, is tendered an expres¬ 
sion of esteem by his friends and associates. The former (well illustrated 
by George Washington’s Farewell Address) may be a long address of 
reminiscence, advice, and final formulation of policy. The latter is brief 
and marked by personal expressions of friendship; it usually refers to the 
purpose of the journey about to be undertaken. An excellent model is 
the speech of farewell which Abraham Lincoln delivered from the rear 
platform of his train to his fellow townsmen of Springfield, Illinois, as he 
was departing for Washington to assume the Presidency: 

My Friends: No one, not in my situation, can appreciate my feeling of 
sadness at this parting. To this place, and the kindness of these people, I 
owe everything. Here I have lived a quarter of a century; and have passed 
from a young to an old man. Here my children have been born, and one 
is buried. I now leave, not knowing when or whether ever I may return, 
with a task before me greater than that which rested upon Washington. 
Without the assistance of that divine Being who ever attended him, I 
cannot succeed. With that assistance, I cannot fail. Trusting in Him, who 
can go with me, and remain with you, and be everywhere for good, let us 
confidently hope that all will yet be well. To His care commending you, 
as I hope in your prayers you will commend me, I bid you an affectionate 
farewell. 

AFTER-DINNER SPEECHES 


After-dinner speaking has become increasingly important. This type 
of speech has characteristically been short, genial, and humorous, with no 
particular purpose beyond the entertainment of the audience. There is still 
much speaking of this sort. In recent years, however, there has been a great 
increase in the number of long and serious speeches delivered after a 
dinner, while the audience is still gathered at the banquet table. These 
speeches serve a variety of purposes. Political rallies are frequently held at 
dinners, with keynote speeches afterward. Community-chest drives feature 
breakfast or luncheon meetings, with inspirational speeches. Conventions 
nf businessmen and of scholars often hold some of their chief meetings 
at the banquet table, with important addresses given after the dinner. All 
this threatens to change the traditional character of after-dinner speaking 
(unless a distinction is made between after-dinner speeches and speeches 
that are given after dinner); nevertheless, a dinner still provides a valuable 
speech situation. 

Its value consists of the effect which a good meal, eaten in congenial 
company, has upon a group of people. Dr. Samuel Johnson neatly expressed 
it when he said, “Sir, a good meal lubricates business.” An atmosphere of 
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friendliness, of tolerance, and of good humor is almost inevitable in such 
a situation. It is inevitable, too, that the digestive processes interfere 
to a degree with the intellectual function of the diners, who become less 
critical, less logical, and less capable of close and sustained attention 
than they are on other occasions. The combination of these factors makes 
it relatively easy to amuse, inspire, or stimulate them, but difficult to lead 
their minds through any process of complex reasoning to a logical con¬ 
clusion. 

The speech by John Ise called “Values in a Crazy World” (at the 
end of Chapter 10) illustrates very well the ways in which these factors 
should influence any after-dinner speaker who has a serious message to 
deliver. Professor Ise incorporated into his speech, especially in the intro¬ 
duction, the qualities of geniality and good humor which the after-dinner 
situation demands. Then, as the speech progressed, he gradually swung 
the attention of his listeners from humor to the serious problem he wished 
to present; without any complex analysis, he gave them ideas that were 
both concrete and interesting enough to hold their attention at the time 
and vital and striking enough to remain in their memories for serious 
consideration later. This is a technique that any after-dinner speaker who 
wishes to discuss a serious problem would do well to follow. 

Whether the purpose of the after-dinner speaker is serious or light, 
he will find the following rules of value: 

1. Be good-humored. Bitterness and denunciation are seldom forgiv¬ 
able in an after-dinner speech. They run directly counter to the spirit" of 
good-fellowship, geniality, and tolerance induced by the meal. They deny 
the instinct of gregariousness which brought the diners together. Not least, 
they interfere with the diners’ digestion and thus make them physically 
uncomfortable. For good after-dinner speaking, the tone of good humor 
is indispensable. 

2. Be brief. No speech should ever last longer than the attention and 
interest of the audience can be held. After a heavy dinner, this attention 
span is brief. Furthermore, it frequently happens that several speeches 
are to be given. Take these considerations into account in preparing your 
speech. Make it brief, and be prepared to cut it even shorter if you find 
the audience restless and ill at ease. 

3. Be affirmative. A positive approach to a subject is usually better 
than a negative one. Tell your audience what to like, what to do, what to be; 
not what to dislike, what not to do, and what to stop being. This affirma¬ 
tive attitude should exist in the delivery as well as in the composition 
of your speech. Be confident and forthright. Take it for granted that your 
audience will agree with what you have to say. Remember, of course, that 
your point of view should be reasonable and should relate fairly closely 
to the experience and attitudes of your audience. 
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4. Be clear and simple in your expression. An after-dinner speech is 
not an occasion for complexity or profundity. If your ideas cannot be 
easily understood, they will not be understood at all. They should be 
developed with an abundance of sprightly, interesting illustrations, but 
they should not be elaborated into a maze of fine distinctions. 

5. Be prepared. Be so well prepared that there will be no hesitancy, 
no groping for thoughts, no use of notes. Any of these is fatal to the lightness 
and spontaneity which the after-dinner speech demands. The speech should 
be so well prepared, so thoroughly in the speaker’s mind, that he will be 
able to deliver it with ease, confidence, and a ready adaptation to the 
audience which will make it appear absolutely spontaneous. 


COMMEMORATIVE SPEECHES 


Speeches which celebrate the memory of an event, an institution, or 
a man are called commemorative. Their chief distinguishing feature is 
the fact that they are planned to celebrate the “remembrance of things 
past.” Within this general class of speeches are found anniversary addresses, 
dedicatory addresses, and eulogies, all of which are strictly commemorative. 
Most nomination speeches and inaugural addresses and some commence¬ 
ment speeches have enough characteristics in common with these to be 
included on the fringes of the group. 

Practice in the composition and delivery of commemorative speeches 
is of great practical value in developing general speech skills, for it pro¬ 
vides several types of experience which beginning speakers are likely 
to get in no other way. The preparation of a commemorative speech is 
excellent practice, first of all, in analysis of and adaptation to an audience, 
for the speaker is not expected to express himself but to serve as the 
spokesman for the thoughts and sentiments of his listeners. He says for 
them what they would like to say for themselves. He makes articulate 
the feelings of loyalty and reverence which they feel. He is like a man 
who draws up a petition to be presented in the name of and representing 
the thoughts of the entire group. Thus he fulfills the function of the poet 
of Alexander Pope’s time, who dealt not with new material, but with “what 
oft was thought, but ne’er so well express’d.” 

Second, the preparation of a commemorative speech is good experi¬ 
ence because this type of speech requires special attention to style. Since 
the subject matter is not new, the style must provide the distinguishing 
excellence of the speech. And since the occasion calls for a dignified, 
exalted utterance, the style must be the very best of which the speaker is 
capable. The words must be selected to fit a speech rhythm and for their 
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connotative as well as their denotative values. Word pictures must be fre¬ 
quently and carefully drawn. The structure of sentences and of paragraphs 
must be closely knit. Indeed, in no other kind of speaking is it so necessary 
to strive to achieve all the marks of good speech style. Since the general 
trend of modern speaking is toward a colloquial informality, some practice 
in this kind of speech composition is especially needed to counteract the 
usual carelessness in matters of style. 

Third, there is a special value to be sought in the delivery of com¬ 
memorative speeches. Their exalted and dignified tone calls for a dignified 
and formal type of delivery. The speaker must be especially well poised, 
for any awkwardness is particularly glaring in contrast to the composition 
of the speech. Gestures should neither be omitted entirely nor used care¬ 
lessly. The highest correlation of body, voice, and composition is required 
for effectiveness in commemorative speaking. 

The beginning speaker may quail at the difficulties involved in this 
type of speaking. In fact, it is the type in which the greatest orators have 
displayed their highest powers. But it is nonetheless a valuable medium 
of study for beginners. After the basic principles of effective speech have 
been studied—organization, style, voice, and action—the presentation 
of a commemorative speech gives an unrivaled opportunity to bring 
together all the principles that have been learned and to demonstrate the 
best speaking of which the individual is capable. It serves as a practical 
examination, testing how thoroughly the qualities of good speech have been 
incorporated into the speaker’s practice. It also serves as a diagnosis, to 
indicate what special types of study and practice should be emphasized 
in the further development of the speaker. 

Although they have so much in common, the various types of com¬ 
memorative speech also have their individual characteristics. 


ANNIVERSARY ADDRESSES 


Delivered upon such occasions as Columbus Day, the birthdays of 
Washington, Lincoln, and other notables, the Fourth of July, and dates 
having special significance for particular audiences, the anniversary address 
stresses (1) the significance of the institution or event being commemorated; 

(2) the lessons to be drawn from it to govern present and future conduct; 

(3) the feelings that are appropriate in considering it; and (4) the char¬ 
acter of the men and women who participated in it. The function of anni¬ 
versary addresses was well stated by Daniel Webster, in the introduction 
of his Plymouth Oration, delivered on the two-hundredth anniversary of 
the landing of the Pilgrims: 
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It is a noble faculty of our nature which enables us to connect our 
thoughts, our sympathies, and our happiness with what is distant in place 
or time; and, looking before and after, to hold communion at once with 
our ancestors and our posterity. Human and mortal although we are, we 
are nevertheless not mere insulated beings, without relation to the past or 
the future. Neither the point of time, nor the spot of earth, in which we 
physically live, bounds our rational and intellectual enjoyments. We live 
in the past by a knowledge of its history; and in the future, by hope and 
anticipation. By ascending to an association with our ancestors; by con¬ 
templating their example and studying their character; by partaking their 
sentiments, and imbibing their spirit; by accompanying them in their toils, 
by sympathizing in their sufferings, and rejoicing in their successes and 
their triumphs, we seem to belong to their age, and to mingle our own 
existence with theirs. 


DEDICATORY ADDRESSES 


As the anniversary address deals commonly with the past, the dedi¬ 
catory address generally links the past with the future. It is delivered on 
such occasions as the dedication of monuments, parks, and new buildings. 
Lincoln’s speech at the dedication of the new cemetery at Gettysburg 
is justly the most famous example of this kind of speaking. Webster’s 
address at the laying of the cornerstone for the Bunker Hill Monument 
is a good example of a longer speech of dedication. Both speeches stress 
the duties and opportunities of the present generation, because of the 
sacrifices of those who went before. This theme—“To you from failing 
hands we throw the torch; be yours to hold it high”—is frequent in many 
commemorative speeches. But the most common of all themes for dedica¬ 
tory addresses is that chosen by John Lancaster Spalding as his title, in a 
speech dedicating an educational institute in Peoria, Illinois. It was “Oppor¬ 
tunity!” and it dealt with the uses to which the institute would be put and 
the results in richer and happier lives that would flow from it. Dedicatory 
addresses often cite the great need that existed for the building being 
dedicated, point out the difficulties that had to be overcome in making 
possible its erection, and praise its sponsors for their loyalty and devotion. 


EULOGIES 


A eulogy is a speech of praise for an individual, usually for one who 
is dead. Funerals are the most common occasions for such speeches, 
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although they are also frequently given upon the anniversary of the subject’s 
birth. Eulogies should be marked by sincerity and a certain amount of 
restraint. They should contain a concrete presentation of the achieve¬ 
ments of the subject, so that the praise will be amply justified. 

Eulogies may take two forms: chronological and topical. The latter 
is usually preferred. The chronological type too easily degenerates into a 
simple recital of the year-by-year course of the subject’s life: parentage, 
childhood, education, and then, in order, his achievements. This uninspired 
procedure should be avoided. However, the eulogist can use the chrono¬ 
logical method to good effect by dividing the man’s life into periods—such 
as preparation, achievement, and recognition—making each period a well- 
rounded unit. The topical method is much more elastic. It permits a greater 
degree of selectivity of subject matter. Topical eulogies concern themselves 
with such questions as the following: Why was the subject a great man? 
What did he accomplish? What unusual difficulties did he have to over¬ 
come? What admirable qualities did he possess? To what agencies or 
sources, other than his own efforts, did he owe his success? What dramatic 
or interesting incidents from his life best reveal his personality and charac¬ 
ter? What did his contemporaries think of him? What benefits do we reap 
from his labors? What lessons can we learn from his manner of living? 
What should be our final judgment of him? 

How many of these characteristics do you find in the eulogy of Eisen¬ 
hower by President Nixon, presented at the end of Chapter 21? 


NOMINATION SPEECHES 


Nomination speeches are often closely akin to eulogies, except that 
their subjects are always living. The procedure often followed in nomina¬ 
tion speeches is to give in some detail the requirements of the office that 
is to be filled and then to describe in eulogistic terms the qualities of the 
man being nominated for that office. An excellent example is the presi¬ 
dential nomination of Alfred E. Smith, in 1928, by Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
whose speech not only followed the form just described but added a third 
common element, a prophecy of victory under the leadership of the man 
being nominated. All these characteristics are combined in the concluding 
paragraph of that speech: 

America needs not only an administrator but a leader—a pathfinder, a 
blazer of the trail to the high road that will avoid the bottomless morass 
of crass materialism that has engulfed so many of the great civilizations 
of the past. It is the privilege of Democracy not only to offer such a man 
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but to offer him as the surest leader to victory. To stand upon the ramparts 
and die for our principles is something more than heroic. We offer one 
who has the will to win—who not only deserves success but commands it. 
Victory is his habit—the happy warrior, Alfred E. Smith. 


INAUGURAL ADDRESSES 

Formal inaugural addresses are given by individuals who are being 
inducted into such high office as the presidency of the United States or of a 
college or other institution. Informal inaugural speeches may be delivered 
by presidents of fraternities and other college organizations as they are 
installed in their new offices. These speeches offer an opportunity for 
examination of the principles upon which the institution has been governed, 
of the nature of the task confronting the new president, and of the policies 
he intends to follow during his term of office. Lincoln’s second Inaugural 
Address is perhaps the noblest example we have of this kind of speech. 
It dealt with the problem then paramount, the Civil War, and with the 
union of kindly tolerance and firm resolve with which the war had to be 
prosecuted until its object was achieved. 

An inaugural address generally follows a political campaign, during 
which factionalism was emphasized and bitterness developed. One func¬ 
tion of the speech is to heal the wounds of dissension and to make it clear 
that the new officer represents not only his own faction but the entire 
electoral body. Thus the tone is usually conciliatory and friendly. Since 
the speech is generally given as part of a lengthy ceremony, it should be 
brief and pointed. An example worthy of study is the inaugural address 
by President Kennedy printed at the end of the chapter on style. 


CONCLUSION 

As has been emphasized in this chapter, the occasion—as well as the 
speaker’s purpose or the nature of the audience—may be the determining 
element in deciding what kind of speech to prepare. Certain occasions, 
such as the presentation or acceptance of an award, practically prescribe 
the content and method of the speech. Others, such as commemorative 
occasions, have a special tone and general pattern to which the speaker 
normally is expected to conform. For all the speech occasions that have 
been described, the speaker should satisfy both the demands of good 
speaking in general and of the particular occasion upon which his speech 
will be presented. 
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EXERCISES AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 


EXERCISES 

1. Select any one of the occasions suggested for a commemorative speech 
and prepare a “miniature” address of five minutes in length, making 
sure to conform to the tone and general point of view that the occa¬ 
sion requires. 

2. The class may be divided into pairs of speakers, for brief welcome- 
response and presentation-acceptance speeches. Some students may 
instead deliver speeches of introduction and others speeches of fare¬ 
well. 

3. When circumstances permit, the class holds a session at a restaurant 
or in a private dining room. After the meal, each member delivers a 
three-minute after-dinner speech. The class is divided into two groups, 
each of which elects its own toastmaster and presents a unified pro¬ 
gram. One group, for example, may present a series of talks on phases 
of American life “when grandpa was a boy”; the other group may 
give speeches on what life in America will be like “when grandson 
grows up.” If circumstances do not favor the meeting of the class 
around a real dinner table, the speeches may be delivered in class. 

4. Draw up a list of ten living individuals who, in your opinion, are 
most deserving of speeches of eulogy. These lists should be discussed 
in class, with each student defending his list and explaining the par¬ 
ticular merits of the individuals he has named. Prepare and deliver a 
five-minute eulogy of one of the men or women on your list. 

5. Draw up a list of five important historic dates, trying to find for your 
list events that no one else will think of including. Join in a class 
discussion of the dates listed, following which each student will pre¬ 
pare and deliver a five-minute commemorative speech on one of the 
events he has selected. 

6. Assume that Congress is about to be organized for a new session, and 
give a five-minute speech nominating your choice for Speaker of the 
House; or that the United Nations is to begin a new session, and 
present a speech for your nominee as President of the General Assem¬ 
bly; or that a Citizens’ Good-Government Committee is being formed 
in your college community, and nominate the person you would 
prefer as chairman. 
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